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PREFACE. 


- This volume is presented to the public in the hope that it 
will supply a want long felt for a complete and reliable 
account of the events which make up the history of the 
Province of Manitoba, down to the close of what is well 
known as the “Red River Rebellion.” That part of the work 
written by the late Hon. Donald Gunn, is presented without 
any material alterations in the manuscript prepared by him; 
while that portion furnished by the writer was collected 
from the most reliable sources. 

_ As the space was limited, no attempt has been made to 
record the events of civil government which constitute the 
several administrations since the formation of the Province; 
nor has it been an object to forecast the future greatness 
which the destiny of Manitoba comprehends. These things 
have been left for a second volume, which it is the intention 
of the undersigned to publish early next year. 

The present work is therefore intended to furnish the 
early history of the North-West, together with a full narrative 
of the troubles which were connected with the entrance of 
Manitoba into the Confederation. 


CHARLES R. TUTTLE. 


‘WINNIPEG, Oct. 25, 1880. 
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There is no finer trait known to mankind than the honor 
and respect accorded men who have risen above adverse and 
obscure conditions, and “won their spurs” upon that hones- 
test of all battle fields, the one whose fray opens with the 
morning of their life and ends only with its close. 

Nowhere is this recognition so fully made, this sympathy 
so quickly avouched as on this continent, and nowhere on 
this continent has literary merit achieved a right to be heard, 
under such unique and secluded circumstances, as a success 
won in the inner wastes of that vast wilderness known, till 
of late, as the Territory of the Honorable Hudson’s Bay 
Company. | 

The condition of individual life in this—save to the trader 
—unknown region was that of singular bodily vigor, the 
most robust and assured vitality, the natural outcome of 
the hardy simplicity yet fullness of fare, the pure atmos- 
phere and healthful alternations of exercise and repose com- 
mon to the European adventurers in the ranks of the great 
trading corporation ; conditions that bred and sustained the 
ambitious enterprise so essential to exploration, and the 
establishment of—in unknown and hazardous regions—a 
traffic with the wild tribes and savage peoples whom they 
encountered, a record of which—could it be known—would 
furnish the nervous thrilling annals of the British race with 
matter equal to any that has gone before. 

Tasks like these, and daily kindred essay—dwarf lesser 
and more tranquil habitudes, are not an atmosphere for men 
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on studious thoughts intent, the few books that found 


their way inland, standard and valuable as they were, were 
only enough to keep alive the traditions of the youth, heir- 
looms and links that recalled the distant homes across the 
water and seas, subordinate entirely, arule which found rare 
exceptions. 

Prominently one whose scholarly instinct was of a verity 
a part of his nature, the author of the History of which this 
brief notice is a prefix, Donald Gunn, was born in the Parish 
of Halkirk in the County of Caithness, Scotland, in the year 
1797, and sprang from that strong and fertile class of peasant 
farmers whose health of body and mind—nurtured in the 
frugal simplicity of their native hills—has furnished so many 
worthy sons to the stout old land that gave them birth. A 
land whose scant nurture and limited scope, while it con- 
serves so much, yet breeds a necessity enriching other shores 
than those of the rugged peninsula stretching its rocky 
arms into the wild northern seas, sending out, from time to 
time, to the great unoccupied spaces her colonizing children, 
who achieve by virtue of inherent and trained qualities— 
that stand them ever in stead—a success second to none, if 
equalled by any. 

Of the children of the tenant of the old farm house in the 
strath of Braeholme, two furnish worthy proof of this fact, an 
elder son seeking at an early day his fortune in the wilds of 
Australia, becoming in due course of time one of the largest 
wool growers and sheep farmers in the colony; the other, 
the subject of our memoir, who turning his face to the west, 
wrought out amid the ice and snow of the northern land, 
not only fair fortune but an honored name. 

It was in the Parish School of Halkirk that the blue-eyed, 
fair-haired Scotch lad first mastered the mystic signs that 
were to prove to him in after years, such unvarying delight. 
Here the speech of the Hills took precedence, and the Gaelic 
(the tongue the Scotsmen fondly boast contains all others), 
found an apt and loving pupil; one who to the latest. years 
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of his life knew no poet king save Ossian, no loftier flight 
than that of the strong wing of the early Scottish bard, 
whose bold imaginings conned by the boy on the mist clad 
heights of the tempestuous shore, resonant with the mighty 
music of the sea, found quick interpretation, and were framed. 
in kindred elevation, leaving a picture no time could fade. 

Secondary, came the alien English—the strange classic 

spoken by the Southerns—that lent dignity to the little 
~school-house, whose curriculum boasted these two alone, 
yet in themselves an education holding all of flexibility and 
power that written or spoken thought demands, an equip- — 
ment, seeming slender, in reality full of pith. 

Happily for the boy, the hills and valley, the storm and 
sunshine on the heather-clad braes, the glory and changeful 
lights of his mountain, sea girt home, these too were his 
teachers. Here following the herds, or watching the brows- 
ing, wandering sheep, he drank in a tranquil strength he 
little wot of, received the silent benison of nature, knit- 
ting together the robust tissues that make life a harmony, 
a forceful quietude, breeding strength for cheerful essay of 
all tasks, admirably fitted for the one that now came quickly 
to his youthful hand. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, who had depots and shipping 
ports on the neighbouring islands, had long been in the 
habit of mainly recruiting their force of servants among the 
hardy, frugal people in the north of Scotland and the Ork- 
ney Isles. Their ships were the ‘argosies’ that freighted 
fortunes from the distant shores of Hudson’s Bay ; and their 
ships were to the simple youth of the coast—wearied with 
an unrenumerative toil that held no future—the brave craft | 
that would bear them to a better fate. The slender stipend 
promised seeming, by home comparison, large indeed. 

Young Donald, now some sixteen summers, urged by such 
thoughts, and a love of wandering that seems instinctive at 
a certain period of life, aware of the large number of families. 
being sent out by the Earl of Selkirk, engaged with the local 
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agent, and in the year of grace, 1813, found himself duly 


enrolled as a servant of the great fur trading company, and 
bound for York Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, in company with 
the Pilgrim Fathers of the North-West, now widely known 
as the Selkirk settlers. 
The future historian will yet linger over the pages of this 
volume, in seeking to portray anew the story of these peo- 
- ple. No record of colonial life is more affecting than the 
tearful embarkation of these cottagers, their hardships at the 
bay, and the culminating and dreadful distresses in which 
they and their helpless families were plunged on their arri- 
val at the Red River, caused by their miserable and unex- 
pected involyment in the deadly strife and murderous 
competition of the two great rival companies, their own 
protectors and the wild half-savage men of the ‘‘ North-West.” 
The suffering is so real and persistent, their patience so 
. admirable, their helpless acceptance of the most grievious 
situation so simple and unostentatious, that it hardly seems 
real ; deepening our sympathy and admiration as we look 
upon the picture of to-day, the smiling farms of their chil- 
dren and descendants, where plenty and peace brood over 
the spot fraught to their progenitors with terror, flight 
and distress. 

The life of a “Company man”—in the phrase of the 
country—is either fraught with incident or entirely unevent- 
ful, being simply a matter of locality. “ The Severn District,” 

abutting upon “the Bay,” in which Mr. Gunn passed his ten 
years of service, was the natural stronghold of the Hudson’s 
Bay men, peopled by peaceful, inoffensive Indians, and pro- 
ductive of no marked event, while at the same time the 
plains to the west—as is seen in this narrative —were, with 
the Red Niver country, the theatre of a warfare so fatal to 
the contestants as to impel the coalition of the great rivals, 
the North-West Company being merged into that of the 
Hiudson’s Bay in the year 1821. 
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But the time, to a man of Mr. Gunn’s energetic character, 
and thirst for knowledge, was not—if barren of event— - 
unprofitably spent. His vicinity to the great depot of the 
north, and his early promotion to the position of a lesser | 
postmaster, threw him continually into the society of the 
leading men of the Company, from whose conversation he 
derived a great store of exact information touching the past 
and contemporaneous history of the great governing Corpor- 
ation. He was also enabled to acquire, by loan or purchase, 
books, and the digest of his acquisitions at this period, as. 
shown in conversation and reminiscences in after years, was 
of singular fullness and value. Animmenseamount of local 
and character detail of the most unique and interestine 
description has, by his decease, been forever lost to the lesser 
records of our colonial history, a loss as great to us in the. 
future as would have been the early destruction of ‘“ Pepy’s 
Diary ” to the English people. 

The year 1819 was to Mr. Gunn ais a memorable and 
happy one, he then marrying Margaret, the eldest daughter 
of James Swain, Hisquire, the officer in charge of the York 
District, a union blessed and fortunate in every respect—one 
unbroken for a period of fifty years. 

That the newly married couple were in no danger of being 
at the time of their marriage enervated by luxury, Mr.Gunn 
would, with a keen recollection of the time and their free- 
dom from care and grief, amusingly relate. In addition to 
the usual ees of small stores, their outfit of meats and 
breadstuffs was more suggestive than real, consisting of .a 
“flint trade gun,” ammunition, and twine for nets. The 
hardship was but in seeming, game and fish abounded, 
Indians and traders alike resorted to their well stocked 
“preserves ’”’ for subsistence, and, possibly, the jaded epicures 
of the city would have envied the young couple their keen 
enjoyment of their woodland fare. 

A deprivation more felt was at times when in recent pos- 
session of a treasured book, to be without candles or oil. 
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when thinly split pitch pine fagots would light up the 
house, drag from their shadowy coverts the finest print, and 
convert the snug log dwelling, nestled in evergreens, into a 
hall of learning, where each recurring page folded down 

ana conserved satisfactions remembered through life. 
It being found inexpedent by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
after the absorption of the North-West, to maintain so large 
a force as the united employés of the late Company and its 
own, certain reductions were determined upon, and 
Mr. Gunn gladly availed himself of the opportunity to 
_ retire. With his wifeand newly born son, he followed his old 
friends, the “Selkirk Settlers,” to the Red River, settling in 
what is now the Parish of St. Andrews, but, which he and 
a few friends of certainly ambitious loyalty for the time 
named “ Little Britain,” scarce foreseeing that their tiny speck 
_ of civilization would ripen so quickly, and assure here and 
tothe west a “Greater Britain.” 

The locality chosen, however, proved to be a good one, 
_and drew about it a more than usually intelligent class of 
“freemen,” as the retired servants of the Company were 


called; among them Mr. William Smith, an English worthy | 


full of strong, honest points, one ofthe most genial and humor- 
ous of men, who had also married a daughter of Mr. Swain,and 
was after appointed Secretary to the Council of Assiniboia 
and Clerk of the Local Courts, an office which he held until 
his death. 

Happily for the new farmers, these were the halcyon days 
of the hunters. Buffalo were near and plenty, the net 
was ever in the water, sturgeon and ‘gold eyes’ daily fair. 
Without ploughs, tools or cattle, their first attempts at agri- 
culture were of the rudest description ; putting dowit 
wheat with a hoe, the quantity of seed is not hard to sur- 
mise, yet from such a beginning ere many years—aided by 


his stout sons—aspacious stone house with ample stabling 


for the large stock of horses and horned animals, and abun- 


dant grain, made the homestead of Donald Gunn one of the 
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~ foremost in the entire settlement, one whose abundance made 
glad many a luckless soul. 

After an interval of ten years spent in active farming, Mr. 
Gunn found himself, by the increasing size and usefulness 
of his large family so relieved from personal attention to the 
farm, that he was enabled to take charge of the Parish 
School established, and, with the exception of the very slight 
contributions of the parents, supported by the Mission 
Society of the English Church. 

This task, one held in the highest honor and respect in 
those primitive days—to the shame of our own diminished 
and unwise estimate be it spoken—was one so congenial to 
his taste, that, fortunately for the youth of both sexes in his 
charge, it was continued without intermission by him for 
the long period of eighteen years. 

A period of usefulness in one of the highest and most re- 
sponsible functions possible to an individual, one which 
while training others has disciplined and fitted for distinc- 
tion many of our best thinkers and actors in the world of 
statecraft and of letters. 

This was, in the case of Mr. Gunn, very distinctly avouched, 
not only in the career of numbers of his pupils who attained 
to positions of public trust and honor, but even more cer- 
tainly, if less marked, in the sustained life impress made upon 
all, intelligence bearing fruit by many a fireside, unseen 
rivulets trained to fertilize and make glad an otherwise 
barren field. 

Had the classes in charge of Mr. Gunn been fired with the 
same student ardor—simple and pure love of knowledge for 
its own sake—as their teacher, his task, always an arduous 
one, would have been slight indeed. Its compensation lay 
in the fact that he was at last at the centre of all literary lore 
in the North-West, in contact with such varied and sufficient 
_ printed erudition as made him more than content. — 
‘When, later, made custodian and librarian in his own house 
of the only public collection of books in the country, he | 
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was fairly environed with satisfaction, each tome a silent 


~iend. | 

It is hardly to be supposed that Mr. Gunn, with his ac- 
tivity of thought and broad well won culture, could be other 
than stirred by impulses looking beyond the school-room 
and farm. The hardly wrought settlers had at last emerged 
from the pressure that beset them, and were day by day as- 
suring themselves of greater comfort, stirred by certainties 
that held within them afuture. The governmental structure 
under which they rested was alike primitive and paternal. 
But a paternal government is in its nature despotic, and the 
tradition of their race was averse to restraint however bene- 
ficient, unaccompanied by representation, the moulding hand 
of the governed. 

This they did not have. The Council of Assiniboia, the 
members of which were composed of leading English and 
French settlers, the Recorder or Judge of the Court, the 
Sheriff and all officers connected in any way with the simple 
machinery of the Government, were appointees of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The settlers were in fact without any 
representation or weight whatever—a strange anomaly under 
the British constitution—one which, failing in asingle point, 
had cost the Crown the thirteen original colonies now form- 
ing the United States. 

But, if the anomaly was strange, the circumstances which 
begot it were more so. The presence of the settlers was due 
to the action of a great controlling member of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

The exigence that had prompted the settlement had long 
ago ceased to exist, but the settlement remained to be admin- 
istered as circumstances might require. 

The Company was a great chartered monopoly, with ascer- 
tained governing rights, and finding occasion to use them 
had formulated such as they deemed sufficient for the time 
and population, and it is hardly compatible with the least 
knowledge of human nature to suppose that they would per- 
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_ mit—much less initiate themsel ves—the slighest infringement 


on their chartered rights. 

To grant the settlers representation and then limit or 
nullify their legislative action would be idle. Both the set- 
tlers and the Company were right in the positions they as- 
sumed ; the one to desire and insist on responsible govern- 
ment ; the other to guard their immunities and privileges at 
all points. 

The lesson to be deduced even at this day, so remote from 
the charter, is one adverse to the existence of any monopoly 
whatever. 

We have sought to make clear by the briefest summary 
the causes of an agitation that shook the little settlement of 
Red River to its centre, in order to illustrate the public 
spirit and self-sacrifice of Mr. Gunn, who took a leading part 
in all movements tending to establish a responsible Gorern- 
ment in the country—drafting petitions to the Imperial 
and Canadian Parliaments, presiding at the numerous meet- 
ings called for discussion of the theme, one looking forward 
to the formation of either a Colonial Government under the 
Crown, or adoption and recognition by Canada. 

By his frank utterance and open effort he certainly sacrific- 
ed all chance of a seat in the Council of Assiniboia, at that 
time an object of laudable ambition to the leading men in 
the settlement, but lived to know that the agitation was not 
without fruit ; it, conjointly with the establishment of a press 
by Mr Caldwell, directing attention to the country and 
hastening the negotiations which ended in the purchase of 
the Company’s rights in the vast domain over which they 
had so long held undisputed sway. Certainly the most strenu- 
ous ambition or pronounced capacity found but meagre scope 
in the days of which we write, but, both by the old and 
new regime Mr. Gunn’s service was sought to fill various 
local positions of trust; he being from a very early day 
joined in the magistracy, presiding as President of the Court 
of Petty Sessions in his District, and was after appointe 
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Police Magistrate and Justice of the Peace for the Province, 
Postmaster and Inspector of Fisheries. 

These positions are mentioned as showing mainly the un- 
broken confidence extending over a long lapse of years felt by 
all classes in the integrity and ability of Mr. Gunn, who, 
upon the formation of the new Government, waiving his just 
claims to the representation of his District in the Dominion 
Parliament as too remote and arduous a task for one of his 
now advanced years, accepted a seat in the Legislative Coun- 
cil or Upper House of the Manitoba Assembly, which he held 
until its discontinuance as a public body,some five years later, 
voting unhesitatingly himself for its abolition when con- 
vinced that its slight function was alike unneeded and an 


f i 7 
unnecessary stress upon the slender resources of the new 


Province. During what is popularly known as the “ Red 
River troubles’’ Mr. Gunn had a somewhat unexpected and 
undesired experience in legislation, being chosen a member 
to the Provisional Assembly, organized during the winter of 
the armed resistance to the entry of Hon. Mr. Macdougall, 
and the arrival of the troops in the spring. 

This Assembly began its sittings during a period of great 
solicitude and apprehension to the English population of 
the settlement, and Mr. Gunn, who had been one of the most 
pronounced and active friends of the incoming government, 
only yielded to the urgent entreaties of the people of St. 
Andrews to appear as their delegate, in the hope that such 
joint action on the part of the English and French delegates 
might be had as would allay the present alarm, and pro- 
vide a peaceful solution to questions that momentarily 
threatened collision between these isolated and kindred peo- 
ples. 

This action was a judicious one; and although productive 
of no marked effect, in one sense, yet the joint assemblage 
of the two races, not only recalled their former unity, but 
diverting the action of the ruling party from appearance of 
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secrecy and surprise, gave confidence and tranquility to this 
widely-spread and, for the first time, divided community. 

We turn from passing mention of those troublous times, 
remembrance of which is now quickly fading out, to atheme 
more in accordance with a thoughtful life. 

The spacious stone farm-house, to which we have adverted, 
was always the hospitable home, alike of the purposless 
tourist or the wandering Savant who sought its well known 
doors in search of special facts in the physical geography or 
natural history of the vast terra incognita of which the Red 
River settlement was the threshold. 

At Donald Gunn’s, the stranger found not only the warmth 
of a home, but an intelligence which threw hght on all 
detail of purposed travel and entered into and discussed every 
theme of scientific research. 

The grateful and unexpected fact was so thoroughly appre- 
ciated by that late accomplished and adventurous ornitho- 
logist, Mr, Kennicott, of the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington City, that it at once led to Mr. Gunn being appointed 
as correspondent and contributing member to that institu- 
tion, nor can we in any way so well give an idea of the 
consideration in which Mr. Gunn’s services were held, as by 
reproducing from the published report of the Secretary of 
the Institute, 1878, its regretful estimate of his value. 

“Tn addition to its irreparable loss in the death of its 
late Secretary, the institution has also to lament that of a 
number of valued correspondents 

‘“ Among those to be first mentioned is Mr. Donald Gunn, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, a veteran correspondent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, one of the earliest of its meteoro- 
logical observers, and one who for more than twenty years 


has been aconstant contributor of information and collections 


relating to the natural history of the North-West. * * 
* * cs ae RN As stated, the first connection of 
Mr. Gunn with the Smithsonian Institute was that of a 
meteorological observer. His long continued observations of 
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the weather were among the most reliable of those within 
its archives. His contributions of objects of natural history 
were still more important, embracing, as they did, nearly 
every branch in the various classes of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, and numerous collections in archeology and 
ethnology. Few reports of the Institution since 1850 are 
without some reference to his services. 

“In 1866 he made a special exploration, in behalf of the 
Institution, of the region west of Lake Winnipeg, spending 
considerable time in the vicinity of Shoal Lake and Lake 
Manitoba, in the course of which he collected large numbers 
of skins and eggs of birds; among the latter, several 
previously entirely unknown in museums. Withina year 
correspondence was in progress with him in regard to the 
renewal of this exploration. * * * * * 

“Tt is understood that he has left behind him a minutely 
detailed journal of his experiences and his relations to the 
colony in which he lived for over fifty years, which will 
doubtless be published on account of its great historical 
value.” 

As we transfer these words, we are moved with regret 
that we cannot also transfer a picture of the modest essay 
and quaint surroundings attending Red River foray into the 
domain of science at an early day. 

The simple outfit of canoe or cart heralding research into 
distant fields and haunts, whose wretched ‘fauna’ were 
made reluctant accessions to an undesired catalogue. Luck- 
less snakes and other “ Reptilia,” unconscious of their good 
fortune, plunged in perpetual alcohol,—their manner of 
taking off envied to the core by the drauthy souls who con- 
temned strongly the ‘“ waste of whuskey.” 

The picture, again, of the veteran seeker after the scattered 
type that, reset, tells the strange story of buried days; 
intent on fossil evidences, sought among the “ debris ” of the 
limestone outcrop on the River. The honest neighbours | 
looking askance at this, to them “blind work “7. ones a 
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delver in quarries and unconscious iconoclast of unnumber- 
ed trilobites, being moved to say; “Eh mon! were he but 
looking for gold now.” He was, but of a kind not found in 
the shining sand; rathert he sort that illuminates scrolls, fair 
to eyes peering steadfastly into the twilight of the past. 

The personal characteristics of Mr. Gunn were of the most 
engaging character. [n an intercourse of nearly twenty years 
we fail to recall other than the most genial and unaffected 
cordiality to all; superadded to this, his varied powers of 
conversation, replete with valuable matter gathered from all 
sources, his sense of humor lighting up old Gaelic lore, the 
traditions of the Vi-king race from whom he sprung, the 
rough adventures and eccentricities of the hero worthies of 
“the trade,” the early and chequered life in the settlement, 
with a vein of grounded culture running through all, made 
him to be one of the most companionable and instructive of 
men. 

_An elder in the Kirk for many years, Mr. Gunn’s liber- 
ality of thought—in this direction—would have been marked 
were it not for the general charity and largest tolerance uni- 
versal in the country. The three churches, English, French 
and Scotch, resting in close and harmonious Vicinage. 

Latterly, when he had retired mainly from public affairs, 
nearly all of Mr. Gunn’s time was occupied in the preparation 
of this history, arranging his collated facts and personal 
experience with such care and patience as will doubtless 
cause it to be—as he intended it should be—an authority 
upon all the matters coming under his hands. 

Towards the close of his life, his sight failing him, it was 
his greatest pleasure to have some one read aloud to him 
from his favorite authors, his mind retaining its force and 


’ clearness until a few hours before his death. 


This occurred on the last day of November, 1878, in his 
own house, surrounded by his family, the parting being so 
peaceful as to be literally falling asleep. 
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In tracing the career of Donald Gunn from his boyhood, on 
the Strath of Braeholme to the close, and setting forth the 
detail of his faithful life, we cannot, knowing him so 
well, resist the impression that his truest and best success 
lay not either in public affairs nor ripe attainment, but was 
garnered under his own roof tree—was most assured in the 
affectionate devotion and unbroken regard of his friends. 

In the primitive simplicity and honest warmth of the 
society of which he was the patriach and head, in the con- 
fidence he inspired and the good he was enabled to do, lay his 
best guerdon. In this sphere he won the merit deserved 
by so few, for of him it can, of a truth, be said “ the world 
was better in that he had lived.” 
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DISCOVERY— VOYAGES OF THE CABOTS—CARTIER’S EXPLORATIONS 
—VoYAGE OF RoBERVAL—CHAMPLAIN—DISCOVERY OF THE 
Hupson’s Bay CouNnTRY—CONTEST BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH FOR THE Fur TrADE—THE First Forts ANnpD 
FACTORIES—EARLY TRADE STATISTICS—LAST APPEARANCE OF 
THE FRENCH IN THE Hupson’s Bay Country. 


THE discovery of the islands in the Gulf of Mexico by the great 
Christopher Columbus, in 1492, excited the ambition and cupidity 
of the English and French Monarchs. The former, Henry the 
Seventh, in 1497 commissioned John Cabot, a Venetian, to sail to 
the west in search of unknown lands, and to take possession for 
. the Crown of England of all places that he might find in the course 
of his voyage. Cabot was so far successful as to discover and 
touch at some points of the American Continent. The following 
year, Sebastian Cabot, son of the former discoverer, was comimis- 
sioned by the English Monarch, and performed a most extensive 
exploratory voyage, along the eastern shores of America from 
Honduras to Labrador. Various circumstances concurred to re- 
strain Henry’s successors from prosecuting the brilliant career 
commenced in his reign. 

The immediate object of these voyages was the discovery of a 
north-west passage to-ndia. _But, although unsuccessful in the main 
object, yet these voyages justly entitle the English to the high 
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distinction of being the first to discover the American Continent. 
But they did not for years attempt to establish a trade or plant 
colonies in the lately discovered country. But while England 
reposed on her laurels, her energetic Galic neighbor fitted out an 
expedition in search of a passage to the rich countries of the East. 
‘The expedition, we are told, coasted the American Continent from 
Carolina to the northern extremity of Nova Scotia. It was then 
appropriated in the name of his most Christian Majesty, under the 
magnificent title of New France; but the primary object of the 
voyage had not been accomplished ; but in 1534 Jacques Cartier, 
an experienced and able seaman of St. Malo, was sent out with a 
similar view. He seems to have steered for Newfoundland or for 
the Labrador coast, and he is said to have passed between the 
Maedalen Isles and entered the Bay of Chaleurs, which name it 
still retains. He landed on its coast and took formal possession 
of the surrounding country in the French king’s name. The only 
fruit of Cartier’s first expedition was that it led to the discovery of 
the St. Lawrence afterwards. Two of the natives whom he took 
on board at Gaspe and carried with him to France, were the first 
parties who informed him that the river existed. Cartier departed 
on his second voyage in May, 1535; he had three vessels under 
his command, and hoisted his penant on board the Hermine, of 
about 110 tons burden, the two others of much less tonage. After 
having been separated by stress of weather, they arrived at the 
appointed rendevous in the month of July.* And, after enjoying 
a few days rest, they sailed up the great Gulf, and on considering 
the route which he pursued, we believe that his two savages were 
of great service to him; but we are not informed whether they 
were those taken at Gaspe the previous year and carried to France, 
or taken on board at some point along the Gulf at which he landed. 
Be that as it may, we are informed that he had been conducted by 
two savages taken on board and entered the mouth of the river, 
and ascended to a point fully 200 leagues up. Reaching a fair 
island, since named D’Orleans, Cartier set his two native ouldes 
ashore to treat with the people of the countr y, who fled from them 
at first, but soon returned, and in their canoes of hark quite 
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encircled the ships, offering to their crews supplies of maise, fish 
and fruits. Cartier gave all a kind reception, and made them 
presents. Impatient to visit Hochelaga, Cartier set sail for that 
place, leaving Stadicona on the 19th of September ; the voyage up 
the river occupied thirteen days. Hochelaga was on the island 
where the City of Montreal now stands. 


When the French appeared crowds of natives came out to meet 
them, as the inhabitants of Stadicona had done before. Here the 
natives were found dwelling in a village consisting of about fifty 
wooden houses of considerable dimensions, surrounded by a triple 
line of high palisades, which indicated, to the new comers, that the 
native tribes lived in constant dread of each other. After ascend- 
ing to the summit of the Mountain on the island, and viewing 
therefrom the great extent of country that lay before him, he gave 
the hill the name of Royal Mount. 


“ Oartier returned to St. Charles River, and fearing that the 
“fickle savages might become hostile during the winter, where all 
“ means of escape would be cut off,” he strengthened the palisades 
of an enclosure which his men had, while he was absent, made 
about the vessels, adding thereto some pieces of artillery. Garneau 
informs us that the cold of the winter became intense in Decem- 
ber. Scurvy of a very malignant character broke out among the 
French, and so deplorable was their condition that of 110 men on 
board the three vessels, three or four only were free from disease 
and able to attend on the sick. Twenty-six men died between the 
beginning of December and the first of April. The living, too 
much weakened in body to open a grave for the dead, the few who 
were yet able to crawl about, deposited the bodies under the snow, 
The survivors were at death’s door. Cartier had become scorbatic. 
Fortunately for them, at this critical moment, a native visited 
them and told their leader of the means of cure, which being re- 
sorted to, did cure all the ailing Frenchmen in a few days. Such 
were the miseries endured by the French the first winter they 
passed in the New World. On the return of spring, Cartier 
departed for France, taking with him, for presentation to its king, 
several natives, among them Donacona. Their presence in the 
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land soon began to be felt beyond the limits of their actual 
possessions. | 

The fame of these wonderful strangers spread over lake and 
forest to remote tribes, many of whom hastened, from far distant 
regions, to the white man’s settlements to gratify their curiosity 
by the sight of a people of whom they had heard so many strange 
accounts, and at the same time to participate in the rich presents 
bestowed by the military commanders of New France on the native 
tribes, of which firearms and ammunition always formed a_ part, 
which in course of time enabled the tribes, who resided near the 
French settlements, to drive their countrymen who lived further 
west from their hunting grounds, leaving the streams and 
forests where their forefathers fished and hunted, to be occupied 
by the new comers, who struggled on extending their agricultural 
settlements, and, in doing so, had, no doubt, to encounter a large 
amount of such toils, privations and dangers as have been ex- 
perienced by all, who at a later period and under more favorable 
circumstances, have formed settlements in the forests of the New 
World. However slow their progress had been its course was 
westward. 

“ A chief, who vaunted to have travelled much, and professed to 
“ have seen in the western regions of the country, men who wore 
‘“ woollen garments. None of these savages, thus expatriated, ever 
“yeturned, all dying before 1541, the earliest year after the 
“ present that the French again visited Canada.” 

When the Sieur de Roberval, a nobleman of Picardy, who stood 
high in the estimation of his Sovereign, asked and obtained a Royal 
edict by which he was empowered to raise volunteers, form a 
permanent establishment and govern it in the King’s name. 
Cartier had the command of the vessels assigned for the transpor- 
tation of the Colonists to America. He set out with five ships, 
early in the summer of 1541. We are informed that, after a 
stormy passage of three months, he arrived at Newfoundland, 
where he remained for some time expecting to be joined by his 
patron, Roberval, who was to have followed him; but he came 
not, and Carticr, pursuing his voyage, ascended the St. Lawrence 
and cast anchor before Quebec. The Colonists, on landing, com- 
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menced clearing the land, near by, for cultivation. Leaving his 
people thus oecupied, Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence, hoping to 
get above the rapids, or Sault St. Louis, but failed in the attempt. 
“ Autumn came on and passed away bringing no tidings of Rober- 
val.” Cartier, therefore, prepared to winter in the country, but 
despatched two of his vessels to St. Malo to inform the King of 
his own proceedings, and to make enquiry why Roberval delayed 
coming out. Cartier and his remaining people were allowed to 
pass the winter in peace; but in spring following, the savages 
manifesting a hostile spirit, he thought it fitting to embark his 
Colonists and return home. He set sail for France about the very 
time that Roberval was leaving it, with three ships, in which were 
several gentlemen adventurers, besides 200 other Colonists of both 
sexes. Insuperable obstacles had, it seems, prevented Roberval 
from joiming Cartier the year before. According to the statement 
of a document lately found in the archives of the Depot de la 
Marine, Paris* the two squadrons met at a short distance from 
(Quebec, and Roberval caused Cartier to tum baek, in view of 
founding a settlement in the Isle @Orleans. And if we may con- 
fide in another version of the alleged encounter, it took place near 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, a more hkely locality, the narrator 
adding, that Cartier declined to follow Roberval, as perceiving that 
the latter desired to rob him of a part of his discoveries. Be all 
this as it may, we know for certain that Roberval reached his 
destination in safety; that he sent home, in autumn following, 
two of his vessels to inform the King of his arrival, and to request 
‘ that provisions might be sent out to him next year. 

We know also that fifty of his Colonists perished during the winter 
1542-43, and that the Governor started, in June following, with 
70 men, upon an expedition for the interior, im quest of the coun- 
try which the savages spoke of as abounding in precious metals 
and stones of price. This exploratory voyage to the interior was 
less successful than the former performed by Cartier. The extant 
relation of it by Roberval himself is incomplete; but had he dis- 
covered the country-in the West, reported by the savages of the 
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East as abounding in gold, silver and precious stones—missed by 
his predecessor, of course—surely some indications of its existence, 
if discovered, would be found in the extant account, fragmentary 
though it is; from which, however, we learn the discouraging fact, 
that before the expedition returned to Quebec, one of Roberval’s 
vessels sank, and eight of his men were drowned. Intelligence of 
Roberval’s arrival in Canada arrived in Paris just as war was to 
recommence between Francis the First and Charles the Fifth. 
Instead of sending the supplies demanded, some historians have 
stated that the King ordered Cartier in 1545 to bring Roberval 
and his Colomists back to France. And thus ended the first at- 
tempt at colonizing by France in Canada. The war with the 
Emperor, The rulers of France lost sight of Canada. Francis First 
died 31st March, 1547. He was succeeded by Henry IT., and in 
1549 Roberval organized his second expedition for Canada ; but 
which he was destined never to reach, as he and all his followers 
perished in the passage. 

From Roberval’s unfortunate expedition in 1549 the French 
nation seem to have neglected, if not forgotten, Canada, and con- 
fned all their efforts for trade and colonization to Acadia until the 
year 1607, when the Sieur de Monts abandoned Acadia and turned 
his attention to Canada. We are informed that, in doing this, he 
had two objects in view, 7. ¢., a desire to en! arge the French pos- 
sessions in America, and a hope of being able at some futme time, 
to reach the Pacific by a north-west passage. After having 
obtamed from the King a renewal of his privileges for one year; 
M. de Monts appointed Champlain his Lieutenant, and along with 
his partners equipped two vessels, one to traffic at Tadusac, the 
other to bear the Colonists who were to commence a settlement 
near the St. Lawrence. The expedition arrived at Stadacona 
(Quebec) on the third day of July. Champlain’s people disem- 
barked at the point of land now secuime by the lower town of the 
present City of Quebee. They forthwith cleared a place and 
erected temporary cabins for sheltering places. The historian 
informs us that Champlain, havin 1g set his hand in earnest to the 
work, soon saw a fort rise before him \ of some extent and respect- 
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or in other useful and and urgent works. The foundations of a 
town yet to become one of the most famous cities in the New 
World, were now being laid in the presence of wondering redmen 
of the woods. From the building of the above fort by Champlain, 
we are to date the permanent establishment of the French in 
Canada. 

Champlain, soon after he commenced clearing and building, 
discovered that some of his Colonists were plotting his assassina- 
tion, and on enquiry found that one Duval, was the originator of 
the conspiracy. Champlain had ample powers conferred upon him 
by his sovereign, Legislative, Judicial and Executive. These great 
powers enabled the Governor to dispose in a summary manner 
of those who had banded together to destroy his hfe. Duval was 
tried and hung, his associates were sent back to France, and, after 
some time, the King extended his prerogative of pardoning offences 
to the accused. We are informed that the example thus made 
sutticed to keep down a spirit of mutiny among the Colonists. 
Champlain found, or beheved that he had found, that since Car- 
tier’s time, aboriginal Canada had undergone a vreat change among 
its contending tribes. Stadacona and Hochelaga existed no more ; 
and it did not seem that the same native populations, as those of 
Cartier’s day, possessed the country which had those places for 
their headquarters. Yet the triple line of stockades that sur- 
rounded the village of Hochelaga and the raised passageways, 
with ladders planted for ascendmg to the platform, with the heaps 
of stones that lay near by for defence in Cartier’s time, showed 
conclusively that war was the normal condition of those who 
inhabited Hochelaga. And we may, without any hesitation, add. 
that it was the condition of all the tribes from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The country, bordering on the St. Lawrence at the time of 
Champlain’s arrival at Quebec, was oecupied by bands of Algon- 
quins, who were engaged in internecine war with the far-famed 
Iroquois Confederacy. The former, doubtful of holding out against 
the latter, eagerlys-sought an alliance with the French. Cham- 
plain, though uninformed of the nature and streneth of the 
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Iroquois Confederacy, accepted the proposal above mentioned, and 
by doing so involved the colony in a war, which with few and 
short intermissions lasted more than a century. The French 
commander was naturally anxious, we may suppose, to stand well 
with his nearest native neighbors. We are informed that he ex- 
pected that, by securing the friendship of one of the native tribes, 
he might not only break up the Iroquois Confederation, but 
ultimately subdue or overawe all other tribes disposed to be 
troublesome to the French. M. Pontgrave having arrived from 
Europe with two vessels full of men, Champlain set out with his 
Indian alles to attack the Cantons, on July 29th, 1609. They 
met their foes on the borders of the lake which bears the illustr- 
ous Frenchman’s name. We are informed by the historian that 
both sides prepared for the combat, which did not take place, 
however, till next day. During the intervening might the savages 
beguiled the time with dances, songs and provocative terms 
launched at the native foe before them, in the style of warriors of 
the heroic ages of Greece as recorded by Homer. 

When day dawned, a body of Iroquois, 200 strong, advanced 
slowly, but with steady step and much confidence, to the attack, 
headed by three chiefs, each distinguished by a large bunch of 
feathers in his head. Champlain’s allies, drew up into two separate 
corps, and put him forward as their leader, he was accompanied 
by two of his men, the rest of his people not having come up- 
Their Indian allies told the French to aim principally at the enemy’s 
chiefs. The Iroquois when within thirty steps of their foes, stood 
still in wonder upon observing the unknown auxiliaries in the van 
of battle. Recovering from their surprise, they answered a flight 
of arrows from their adversaries with another; but when the’ 
French discharged their firelock and shot dead two of the chiefs, 
and mortally wounded another, the entire horde tled to the woods, 
and, being hotly pursued thither by their triumphant antagonists, 
several more were killed and some taken prisoners. We are in- 
formed by the historian that none of the victors were killed and 
only fifteen or sixteen wounded. They pillaged the enemy’s camp 
and began a hasty retreat. Evening being come, they camped 
and took one of their prisoners, and first causing him to sine the 
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native chant of death, prelusive to his coming fate, they tortured 
him in the mode usual with them on such occasions. Champlain, 
shocked with their barbarity, asked leave to put the wretched man, 
out of further pain,by a quick despatch ; but this was not allowec: 
until the tormentors had exhausted every device of savage cruelty. 
In this first essay against the white man in Canada, the contending 
tribes had an opportunity of seeing the destructive effects of the. 
strangers’ weapons of war. And Champlain and his countrymen 
had an example of the ferocity and barbarous cruelty of their new 
alles. On his return from the above adventure, Champlain set 
sail for France, where he arrived in due time, and spent the winter. 
of 1609 and 1610. In forming an association for the purpose of’ 
carrying on the peltry trade, he obtained a new commission which 
warranted him to seize every unauthorized vessel he should fing 
trafficine in furs between Quebec and the sources of the St. 
Lawrence. Armed with the above arbitrary power, which was to 
continue for eleven years, he returned to lis Government of: 
Canada. He had very little time to attend to the commercial 
affairs of the New Colony before he was summoned to the field by 
his alhes to do battle against the once dreadful, now despised, 
Iroquois, who were hovering in considerable force near the 
embouchere of the Richelieu. The battle was joined; the fire-. 
arms of the French decided the fate of the Iroquois, who were all, 
cut to pieces or drowned in the river. At the close of the. 
engagement, 200 Hurons appeared on the field. Most of these, 
having never seen an European, regarded the persons of the French, 
their dress, their arms, with astonishment. Little foreseeing the 
effect these strangers, whom they met now for the first time, would 
have on their own destiny and on that of their fellow red men. 
After the above campaign had ended, Champlain returned to 
France, where he passed the winter. Champlain had many and 
powerful friends at Court, whose influence procured for him a new 
commission which empowered him to seize all unauthorizec. 
vessels he would find trafticing in peltry between Quebec and the 
sources of the St. Lawrence. Champlain, thus armed with 
absolute power, nattirally expected ereat returns from the society's. 
traffic, caused a site to be cleared in the vicinity of Montreal, for 
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erecting a fort to protect the factory intended to be opened on the 
island of that name. He concluded at the same time a treaty of 
alliance and trade with the Hurons, a party of which nation, 200 
in number, had come on a visit; and the chiefs gave him permis- 
sion to commence a settlement in their country if he found its soil 
suitable for the purpose. In 1615 Champlain ascended the 
“ttawa, penetrated to Lake Nippissing, and passing on to the south 
arrived at the glittering waters of Lake Huron and travelling 
southwards he reached Lake Ontario in July. 

These Hurons and Outawas visited Champlain while he was 
residing at the Sault St. Louis, and urged him toaecompany them in 
their intended expedition against their common enemies the 
lroquois, and took the circuitous route by the Ottawa, not solely, 
we may suppose, for the purpose of exploring these hitherto un- 
known regions of the West, but for the purpose of better 
‘soncealing their advance from the enemy. On arriving at Lake 
Ontario, operations forthwith commenced, for all that was needed 
was to cross the St. Lawrence. The Iroquois from past defeats 
DHecame cautious and were found entrenched, and by this means 
effectually resisted thei aboriginal foes, who advanced in a dis- 
orderly manner, in spite of all the French could do to regulate 
their movements. Once repulsed their distrust of themselves 
scame as depressing as their confidence had been high before. 
Nothing was thought of but retreat, and this was happily effected 
without loss. Champlain, who had received two wounds in the 
affair, demanded the aid of two guides to conduct him to Montreal. 
This being denied, under different pretences, he had to pass the 
winter among the savages. But he did not pass the season idly. 
Making himself acquainted with the surrounding regions, and 
caspecially with what was then known as the Neutral Nation, 
Champlain did not return to the Sault St. Louis till the following 
“June, While on the above expedition he received some account 
OF Lake Superior. 

Notwithstanding this information, so well caleulated to exeite 
the daring intupedity of the bold sons of France, twenty-six years 
ran their course before any Frenchman had the honor of discover- 
ing and the pleasure of launching his birch canoe on the ereat inland 
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sea of North America. The kelche gamme of the red man, the 
Lake Superior of the whites. We learn from history that that 
honor and that pleasure were reserved for two members of the 
Society of Jesus, the Fathers Touges and Ruambault. Yet, 
although history is silent on the subject, we have reason to 
believe, that these zealous and devoted missionaries, had been 
preceded by that extraordinary class of men, the celebrated 
Courriers des Bois, who very likely, even at that early period, 
extended their trapping and trading excursions beyond the western 
shores of the great lake. If so, we must acknowledge that they 
were not, 1f reports be true, the best adapted messengers to pre-= 
pare the savage mind for the reception of the sublime truth of the 
Gospel. However desirous the early settlers in Canada might 
have been of extending their discoveries to the West, they had 
not been indifferent to the discovery of the country which lay 
between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay. Some of these 
traders at an early period explored the great river 
of the Outawas, some of them reached the height 
of land which divides the afiluents of the Ottawa 
from the streams that run northward and pour their waters into 
James’ Bay. While their discoveries were carried on to the north, 
De Grosselier and Raddison, turned their attention to the North-west 
and about 1666 pushed through Lake Superior, ascended the Kamin- 
istgota River, and fell on the waters that flow north west throug! 
Lake La Plui to the Lake of the Woods and thence pass through the 
Winnipeg River into the lake of that name, and finally pass by the 
Ruver Nelson into Hudson’s Bay. These gentlemen were conduct- 
ed by the Assiniboines to Hudson’s Bay, probably by the Nelson 
or Hay’s Rivers, and after having discovered that great inland sea, 
they retraced their steps, being still guided and protected by their 


) 
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friends the Assiniboines as far as Lake Superior, whence they pro- 
ceeded to the settlements on the lower St. Lawrence. 

Their sagacity at once pointed out to them the comparative fa- 
cility and advantage of carrying on the trade through the Bay. 
On their return to Canada they represented to their countrymen 
the great benefit that wouldaccrue, not only to the colony, but to the 
French Nation at large, if trading establishments would be planted 
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on the shores of Hudson’s Bay and the trade carried on through it. 
In vain did they represent to the vivid imaginations of their fellow 
Colonists the living treasures that they had seen in the streams and 
forests through which they had travelled. But owing to incredu- 
lity, want of means, and above all owing to the blithing influence 
of a monopoly, in furs lately established in the colony by the King 
of France, all parties turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, and re- 
mained unmoved by glowing representations placed before them ; 
disappointed in their expectations, and disgusted by the cold indiff- 
erence of their countrymen in the colony, and having no funds of 
their own, they turned their thoughts towards France, crossed 
the Atlantic, and presented their views and wishes in the proper quar- 
ter; but, unfortunately for them, their project had no better suc- 
cess in the mother country than it had in the colony. Some of 
the English Historians have stated that during their stay at Paris, 
they had been introduced to the English Ambassador at the Court 
of France, who sent them to England, and provided our adyentur- 
ers with letters of introduction to several of his influential friends 
at the English Court who are said to have received the adventur- 
ers and persevering Frenchmen with great kindness and entered 
fully into their views—and several persons of rank and wealth 
joined in fitting out the Ketch “Nonepariel” under the command 
of Captain Zachariah Gillam who lived in New England and who 
probably had sailed north from there and was acquainted with 
those Northern Seas; Raddison and Grosselier accompanied him. 
We learn from Gillam’s Journal that he sailed from Gravesend 
the 3rd of June 1668 ; on the 4th of August he saw Resolution 
Isle at the entrance of Hudson’s Straits; on the 19th he got 
to Digger’s Isle, at the entrance of the bay; and on the 4th Sep- 
tember he got in with the East Main in latitude 55° 30 North, 
and by the 29th to a River called Nemisco from Lake Nemiseco 
from which it drew its waters, but called by them Ruperts River, 
where they wintered. They were frozen up on the 9th De- 
cember, and the cold was almost over in April. In June it 
was very hot when they prepared to sail for England* The pro- 
ceeds of the adventure must have been remunerative, for on the 


*Robson’s Hudson Bay. 
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return of the Ketch, in 1669, the adventurers, with Prince Rupert 
and several other great men at their head, applied and obtained an 
unlimited charter power of all the lands around and beyond the 
bay; allincluded within the grant of land was to be called Rupert’s 
land; and with the land the charter proposed to confer an exclu- 
sive right of trade on the company. This famous, but much dis- 
puted charter, was granted on the 2nd May, 1670. Mr. Charles 
Bayley was sent over Governor that year in order to begin a fac- 
tory which accordingly was fixed at Rupert’s River where Raddison, 
De Grosselier and Gillam, who went with Bayley, wintered before. 
In 1674 after consultation they proposed moving to Moose River 
in Jat. 51 ° 28, where, as being farther from Canada, they expected 
a better trade. Accordingly the Governor sailed to discover it, and 
sailed on to what was afterwards known as Albany River in lat. 
52°’ 0’ and extended his discovery to Cape Henrietta Maria in 
lat. 55°. In 1673, a Jesuit, a native of England, was sent over 
land to discover the country and our situation under the pretence 
of friendship, bringing with him some letters to Captain De Grosse- 
lier from his friends there, which gave the Governor suspi- 
cion of his corresponding to our prejudice and on this suspicion 
Raddison and De Grosselier were dismissed the Company’s service, 
upon which they returned to the French in Canada, but whether 
by sea via England, or by land across the country, we cannot say. 
De la Poterie in his history of New France, says that Jean Bour- 
don who was out in the year 1656 was the first Frenchman who 
was in Hudson’s Bay, having sailed round from Canada by the 
coast of Labrador and landed on the south side of the bay where 
he met some Indians with whom he formed treaties, and they, hear- 
ing of a strange nation in their neighborhood, sent to Quebec in 
1661 to begin a trade and to desire that a missionary might be 
sent to them. Accordingly one was ordered, but the Indians on 
their return repenting of what they had done, refused to conduct 
them, so they went back to Canada. Our author further states 
that when De Grosselier and his companion were dismissed the 
Hudson’s Bay’s service they expressed their sorrow for having en- 
gaged in it, obtained*their pardon in France, and, on their return 
to Canada, they prevailed with the French company there to join 
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them and to tit out a bark to take possession of Nelson River, 
which the English company at that time had not settled. © While 
De Grosselier and Raddison were sailing round in their bark, in 1682, 
the English Company at the same time resolved to possess Nelson 
River, and appointed John Radiger Governor, who was to fix a 
factory there by the advice of Captain Gillam. But before either 
of them got there Benjamin Gillam had from New England, made 
a lodgement there; but was not left by Ins ship above fourteen 
days before De Grosseler and Raddison arrived. The English had 
fixed at the mouth of the Nelson River, and the French had enter- 
ed St. Theresa or Hay’s River. Ten days after Bidgar arrived but 
was ordered away by De Grosselier who had possession of the 
River. The French and he continued good friends until February, 
when the French surprised him, put his men on board a rotten 
ship and sent them down to the bottom of the bay ; but carried 
Bidgar and Dillam to Canada, leaving De Gosselier’s Son Chouart 
and five men to keep possession of Fort Bourbon. This is the ae- 
count given by the English. There are, however, two other ac- 
counts given by the French, differing from each other, and from 
the above statement. These statements have been made by Mes- 
sieurs Jermie who was afterwards Governor of Fort Bourbon and 
by De la Poterie. . 

Jermie says that De Grosselier hearing of Hudson’s Bay from 
the Indians (Ontawas) upon his return to Canada, engaged some 
merchants to supply him with the necessary outfit, and sailel to 
St. Theresa or Hay’s River, where he wintered. During the winter 
some of his people, hunting upon the ice, found that there were 
some Europeans at the entrance to Nelson River; and informing 
the Governor, he went and found six Englishmen almost starved 
to death who submitted to him, telling him that they had been 
left by a Boston ship which had been forced to sea. After this 
some savages had told him there were other Englishmen some 
mules higher up the River. Whereupon he went over feasting 
night, when they had been drinking freely, surprised them and 
took eighty prisoners, though, he had but fourteen meéenien “ihe 
following year he left his son Chouart with five men. to keep the 
Fort and returned to Canada; but being disgusted with his em- 
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ployees, who had charged him with concealing part of the cargo, he 
sent his brother-in-law Raddison to France to complain; but his 
remonstrances not being regarded he reconciled himself to the 
English and went to England, whence he returned to the Bay. tc. 
relieve his nephew and give up the place to the English. 

Monsieur De la Poterie says that De Grosselier and Raddiso1 
having formed a scheme to possess the Bay, went to Boston and 
thence to England, (London) and afterwards by the aid of the 
English Company erected Factories on Rupert, Moose and Albany 
rivers. By the time this was known in France Mr. Colbert was 
sent to Descheneau intendant of Canada in May 1678, to contest 
the possession with the Enelish. De Grosseler and Raddison had 
repented of the expedition and having obtained their pardon frou: 
the French court, returned to Canada where the French formed «a 
company for the Bay and fitted out two small vessels under their 
command which went to St. Theresa River and built a little Fort. 
A vessel from Boston arrived three days after with ten men, whom 
they received as friends permitting them to go to Bourbon, Nelson 
River, and four days after that a ship arrived from London the 
crew of which, after coming to land, was opposed by the Foit, and 
in the contest the ice cutting the cables the ship was lost with 
fourteen of the crew, the rest implored the succor of the Fort 
which they in pity granted and gave them a bark to carry them to. 
the bottom of the bay. De Grosseher and Raddison, leaving eight 
men in the Fort, took the leaders of the interlopers to Quebee and 
were soon after released by the Governor, De Grosselier and Rad- 
dison being disgusted with their associates returned to France 


CG 


where Lord Preston was their abassador from England who engag 
ed Raddison to go again to London and give up the Forts, which 
his nephew Chouart, commanded which he aceordinely did. 

At the same time the French Company had sent from Canade 
two little ships under Montegnie, who, when he came to St. 
Theresa was surprised to find it in possession of the English. He 
was therefore obliged to winter on some small river in the neigh- 

bourhood, and returned next year with a bad trade. The French 
Company having suffered a loss of 100,000 livires, Theres Conthey 
petitioned the French King for redress ; who on the 20 May, 1684, 
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gave them St. Theresa, Hay’s River, in possession. Which of the 
above accounts, is, in general, most correct, we must leave the read- 
er to determine. 

From the same authority we learn that in 1685 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had five flourishing Factories on the Bay, viz: Al- 
bany, Moose, Rupert, Nelson and Severn. But in 1686, the 
Chavalier De Troyes in time of peace went from Canada by land 
and took Rupert, Moose and Albany Factories. In 1690 Mon- 
sieur D’Ibervile attempted to take York Factory of which Geyer 
was commander, but failed of success; however, in sailing south- 
ward, he attacked and captured New Severn Factory. 

After the French had remained seven years in possession of the 
Forts on James’ Bay, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and by the assis- 
tance of the Crown, regained possession of their factories. But the 
following year, 1694, the French carried them, and the following 
‘year, by the assistance of the King’s ships, the Bonavintura and 
Seaforth, they were retaken from the French. 

While the British were occupied in regaining their forts, and 
in restoring their lost trade on James’ Bay, the French were not 

‘idle. Iberville set sail with two ships, the Poli and Charonte, 
from Canada, carrying with him 120 men, and arrived in Hay’s 
River on the 24th of September. Geyer was still in charge, but less 
successful than he had been four years before, being compelled to 
surrender his Fort on the 14th of October. | 

The French passed the winter in the place, and D’Iberville took 
his departure on the 20th July, 1695, leaving one Forest in 
charge of his conquest. 

The next year, 1696, it was retaken by the English, who had 
atted out four ships for the accomplishment of the above capture. 
The garrison were carried prisoners to England, among whom was 
Monsieur Jeronice, where they remained four months. After 
their return to France, a squadron of five ships was fitted out, 
consisting of the Pelicun, of 50 guns; the Palmier, of 40 guns ; 
the Wasp, the Profound and the Violente. These were put under 
D’Iberville’s command at N ewfoundland, and in Hudgon’s Straits 
were met by the Hampshire, and two Hudson’s Bay ships, the 


Deering and the Hudson’s Bay, which De la Poterie says were of 
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56, 36 and 32 guns. An engagement ensued with the Profound, 
but without any success on either side, being separated by the ice. 
Four of the French ships afterwards took shelter in Danish River, 
now Churchill. The Palmer, having lost her rudder in hard 
weather, but the Pelican, commanded by D’Iberville, arrived at 
the entrance of Hay’s River on the 3rd of September, and next 
morning the three English ships arrived. The Pelican had sent 
her shallop on shore, but, weighed, stood out to sea, and fought 
the three English ships. By some unfortunate accident the 
Hampshire, while in the act of veering, overset, upon which the 
two other ships steered off, but he came up and captured the 
Hudson’s Bay. All on board the Hampshire, perished, as the 
Pelican had no boat to relieve them. A storm coming on that 
night, the Pelican was driven ashore and lost, with part of crew, 
as was also the Hudson’s Bay. But D’Iverville, with the greater 
part of his crew, getting safe to shore, upon the arrival of the other 
ships from Danish River, besieged and took York Fort, and after 
wintering, returned in the Profound. Before his departure he 
appointed M. Serigny ,Governor, and M. Jeromie, Lieutenant, who 
was afterwards made Governor in 1708. 

The Treaty of Ryswilk was signed in September, 1697, leaving 
the French in possession of all the settlement along the Bay, 
except Albany Fort, carrying on an inconsiderable trade for a 
period of seventeen years, until the Treaty of Utrecht, when all 
the territories on the Bay were restored to the British. After the 
Company had regained possession of York Fort, in the year 1718, 
they built a wooden fort at Churchill, which they named Fort 
Prince of Wales, and in 1742 they made the first settlement 
beyond the shores of the Bay, at a distance of 150 miles up the 
Albany River, as a check to the Indians, who carried their trade 
from the shores of the Bay to the French in the interior. In 
1746 the Company had four small factories and two small houses, 
in which they did not employ over 150 Europeans, and to carry 
on the trade at these posts they had three or four small vessels 
under two hundred tons burden each. The trade principally con- 
sisted of those furs which the natives brought down in their birch 


canoes, scarce large enough to contain two men with an incon- 
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considerable cargo, and as this abused people receive little or 
nothing in exchange for their furs, on account of the extravagant 
standard by which British goods are rated, they brought down no 
more than would purchase common necessaries and a few trifling 
toys. In order that we may present a continuous view of the 
transactions which took place on the shores of the Bay from the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the year 1782, when Fort Prince of Wales 
and York Fort were captured and destroyed by La Persuse, 
we shall present to our’ readers a few _ extracts 
from “The Present State of Hudson’s Bay,” written by Mr. 
Edward Umfraville, who served eleven years (from 1771 to 1782) 
at York Factory on Hudson’s Bay, and who afterwards entered 
into the North-West Company’s service and passed a few winters 
on the Saskatchewan. 

The above gentleman gives an account of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s exports of trading goods and charges attending carrying 
on their trade and maintaining their factories for ten years, of 
which we shall give an abstract :— 


£ Sort. 
FINOTTE OL trading ooods tor Len ayeare ya, cvs. fam batene aie ous aie 52,463 9 0 
Factory charges during the above time..............se.-e+0000 157,482 14 4 
Total expenses for ten years from 1739 to 1748, both inclusive..... 209,896 3 4 
Amount of the several sales of furs for the above ten years........ 273,542 18 8 
lear Prout fOr, Cen ey ea. 4 oi0s.5 ke ene ae ne . 63,646 15 4 
Dividends in one year among 100 proprietors............ ....0.- 6,364 13 6 
Forreach proprietor tor ten "years... ie sees eine ae ee 63 12 11 


An account of the value of exports made by the Hudson’s Bay Company for ten 
years last past :— 


ANNO. £2 seid. 
Gea aan ik cei 2 od SL, aa eee Ge ee ra an a ee 4,994 5 10 
LAO ist es Wain. by ys ole Cen nt Mera Ct A Sea ROR RRMR ome) Gynt Sa untae 5,680 LOSI 
EVAL Ss Rael AR hice Aw, : nuke Eee Rene nau dd 6 ey ae 57622 Uiee 
LT Re Pere ete eee, te LAY ce4.5.\ Wee ORE pet ae ck: 

LES Srtia Wey eo he ak ale a hie eR LEA aes ed te, 4,007 16 10 
1744 seed 9 Ao hie ate ae etale Fes sale ahaa se: wokntorrhe suc bitoa en Aue gr wae rl la ee 4,894 11 11 
1745 4 maps Bw idets talada Ie be siesta te ta is Ghsite Sn, REE ort hte aN Re td Soa 1: Stee 6,736 _0 9 
BELO. 5 OME Deka teat ili sti hn Ren gil valde Me gilt Ut ae A 5,462 A076 
RG AT eae it ae ee tnet hk eran Lear Badr An cde cc ee rr Deo1) chal 
DV AS) SS Pe pee ee he td ATE ene tae hs 0 ADSL St. 
DEO ot) tL Geese Mehler Joe, ait Meine Cli ok oe 5,102 12 3 


OCR EZ AR haa bts he cg oe ee A 52,463 16 10 
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The amount of trading goods only :— £ gs. d. 
i CEMENT PA PM EES era Gee cc ake GoiN ie Mole os ind v ods «be eo cee a,447 8 5 
PA cnc ttbinlicahgcls PEG eRe SEIN Eee AT lis: bat ip Re ae 4,052 14 5 
PEN ARG Oe ee eee 4,028 8 3 
EP TaN Re NR Rr ee Ps yo) ee a. 6 Gale's oe dc ck boss 3,618 15 11 
LS eas ceudlte My gD BET eet AA 61S 18° 0 
2s Sal Bie NOS a0 SID Di SE en 4,152 16 11 
(LS) esl cigs RE ARICA Te wus 2 
(PES 6. cons CASE ICRC ee oe egies ea 3.390 8 5 
TP ee RIE OS) or een ne ene a B 14913 4 
ee es RE WT opt ere ty k's hoc din le beuve sk eeteede S,400 «207 


Total amount of trading goods used in the fur trade for ten years at 
the seven forts, namely: Rupert, Moose, Albany, Henley, 
Beer lige OE orm reve DNECIU Cos ae pie egies feds ides lo dels ¢ 36,741 11 5 


An account of the imports or sales of furs made by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for ten years last past, distinguishing the amount for each year -— 


£ S.. 1d. 

ee sR Pao LO MIEN AOI AGS LSD. 2 ken a8 be: «vida shave siete 23,328 5 1! 
1739 a (EUS era arr h¢ 6: satay eave. 30,279 16 6 

ss ¢ 1740 ie Did Urs cee, sa das aed Rated 28,87 0217) 1 
$8 1741 as 1 DONO anne ce aera a eae Pope I As: 
ne ee 1742 uC i.e Ao ae 26,804 19 7 
oA fe 1743 as bE, se rad ee ee 29,785.19 3 
Ay + 1744 .? IS RD Pe ea 30,148 6 0 
ee ec 1745 3. MEE Ores oe in ees aie SO Kg 26,350 15 9 
« «< 1746 « ees Hiehies Ce re ieda ho 
a és 1747 ue Ligh (oA RAIN Are ae Ee a Ree rN 30,160 5 It 
BEG ene ree ene AE ae Reus A Es cate pal 273,542 14 10 


An account of the amount of charges attending the carrying on the trade of the 
trade of the Hudson’s Bay Campany for ten years past, distinguishing each year :— 


ANNO. £ Saeed: 
ie St Peer eet Meree creme USES cle care shat cia ttn Weve AE gis a ai'e' vee e's Seyereror 12,245 14 9 
TPN ese. ed IS ate Ee AIR Paty eA 2 in ae cs a 13,346 9 3 
ce NN Cr eee Fy re ae aM We urd Gat gh eéhecre ele esae Ghett <,s LTD, O10 26. 
(GUD + sal bic el ore age Mt Yager an are Ate ee Op aera e 12,084 3 0 
MPS ce 0 ek CIO ELEN Oe RU ee EE ECOG Ian ne 12772) 13 9 
eae en MR PIE et ete cli alts Sh NO Ly aol aly argue, Whoa“ aibse 20,201 13 11 
Ne ie ee Ce yale sie ace ois) gig elo eens 21,702 0 8 
As re Pee De PE Me cea 8 cry ee kc. e'ot sued & fis Ali ati eslgie ee vee 19,360 11 4 
Le ee eR eh heat Lat nw jess s Buh wean 16,609 13. 4 
BHD AST Ae ese EOLA Cie er AEA Bice CeO ea 17,002) 4& 20 


Amount of charges, including £15,722 3s. 5d., provisions and 
stores sent to the forts ; men’s wages must be added......... 157,432 14 4 


Notre.—Laboring men, as a rule, were paid six pound sterling per annum for the first three 
years, and those who distinguished themselves by their activity and honesty, generally, on 
entering on a second term of three years, got some advance, commonly i in clothing ; and in 
1794, on the petition of a clergyman or two in the Orkneys, men’s wages were raised to £8 
per annum. 


Amount of furs of each kind sold during the ten years last past, with the 
average price at which each kind sold. Extracted from the Blue Book of 1749. 


rae Cham b L£ Be dl. 

572,597 Beaver, average price per pound, 4 4-10.......... 172,733 8 62 
3,400 Bears, as Es COG eee Oe Oe ea ters calate 3,194 3 4 
11,448 Cats, « « « jie Ae ge 8 8.988 7 6 
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Or 
bo 


Suet Lk 8 
1,970 lbs. Castorum, ‘* per pound, OLE wea ecu rae 907 0 5 
33,482 ** Bed Feathers, average price per 

pound, LaDainian 143i ee. 

3,460 Deer Skins, - each, Be 0) Si. cae cee 519°" O2e'o 
960 Elk Skins, A a MND aint 5 oe 326 0 0 

17 Ermine, se es Le SB oe ae ree anaes 1, ot 
4,604 Foxes, ss WU Orel cei 2,095 15 7 
83,100 Goose Quills, @ per M, LB Gt cele eee 64 8 0% 
146,065 Martin Skins, @ each, Or BAR. Ns, cisrage cote 46,558 4 4% 
89 Minks iA lok 2 BE) iis eee LL alien 

388 Musquash, ‘ & OAs bsetry*ensity seein Ti obs 
7,978 Otters, ag Be ico wa sie oe SATS DOL 
52 Racoons, $0 eee Bahay” Piisge uses Sar Salar 
1,513 Squirrels, A Silencer as faxseare 43 18 3 

5 Tons Whale Oil at £14 8s. per 

Collyer). ae Rs ea Re ee eee (2-28 3 

4,887 Whale Fins, oe AD Oe Sa API I eee SUD as. 
10,591 Wolves, vs LPO ey veh we teginene 7,143 18 6 
8,431 Wolverines, se (lero) Seer $37 ASAE 3,240 13° 32 
2,540 Woodchucks, 6 Gn hs ac cae ee 1,256) 6500 


There are a few other articles of small value. 


252,181 9 11% 

These tables are based on accounts laid before the Select Com- 

mittee of the House of Commons in 1749. Mr. Umfraville signi- 

ficantly adds: If then they could not afford to divide more than 

this, in the very zenith of their prosperity, how inconsiderably must 

their gains have been of late years, since the French Canadian traders 
have penetrated the interior country. 


Their expenses have increased in a three-fold proportion and 
their furs sent to England have decreased at least one third since 
the above period. 


By way of elucidating the above assertion I shall just state the 
difference of maintaining York Fort at present (1788) and the ex- 
pense attending the same at the time the above enquiry took place 
(1749). York Fort at this time has four subordinate settlements, 
at which settlements, conjointly, the Company allow one hun- 
dred men, whose wages amount to about £1860 per annum; be- 
sides a sloop of sixty tons, that makes a voyage once a year be- 
tween York and Severn Factories. To discharge these expenses 
they received on an average from them all about 25,000 skins. In 
the year 1748 the compliment of men at that settlement was no 
more than 25, whose wages amounted to £470 per annum, and their 
trade then stood at 30,000 skins one year with another. The oth- 
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er establishments, which the Company maintained in the Bay have 
suffered the like proportional change, all decreasing in trade and 
bearing additional incumbrances. Mr. Umfraville further states : 
It must be observed, that the calculation in the annexed tables, 
with many others, were compulsively produced before the House 
of Commons. It is not the inclination of the Company, that the 
minutest matter relating to their trade should be exposed to pub- 
lic view. They do not even allow their factors to know what the 
furs sell for in London for fear that inquisitiveness, to which man- 
kind are so prone, should lead them to speculate, and draw infer- 
ences on matters which the Lords of the soil deem their own 
special province, and prorogative. But, the station I was in while 
I resided on the Bay, enabled me to know for a certainty, that the 
quantity of furs imported of late years, has fallen short of their for- 
mer imports; though it is allowed that they sell better now than 
at former periods. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company confined their operations to the 
shores of the Bay, for a period of seventy-two years after the date 
of their charter. We have seen that by the treaty of Utrecht the 
French had to surrender all the settlememts which they had occu- 
pied on the Bay. But the year after that treaty, they established 
a post on the head waters of the Albany River, most likely at the 
Lake which had then been known as Lake St. Joseph, and, is 
known to the traders of the present time as Osnaburg Lake; here 
they intercepted many of the tribes, who had, in former years, to 
take their peltries to the factory on the Bay. The English smart- 
ing under the loss which this new movement of their national 
enemies had inflicted on their trade, after many complaints to 
their Government, and after some fruitless attempts to negotiate with 
the French authorities for the abandonment of the obnoxious post, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants ventured one hundred and 
fifty miles up the Albany River, and built Fort Hurley, with the in- 
tention of keeping the French at a respectable distance from the Bay, 
and of supplying the natives with necessaries, near their hunting 
grounds. We shall now make a few extracts from our author’s ac- 
count of the capture and destruction of Fort Prince of Wales and of 
York Factory :—The French visited Fort Prince of Wales first, on 
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account of its northern situation and the general prevalency of 
winds from that quarter, thinking of taking advantage of them in 
going southward. Accordingly the three ships appeared before 
the Fort, on 8th August, 1782. At this time, which was six 
o'clock in the evening, the enemy had cast anchor within six miles 
of the Fort, and in a little time afterwards appeared to be very 
industrious in sounding the river, and I have heard the Governor 
declare, that their officers went about the avenues of the Factory 
shooting birds, with the greatest indifference; a convincing proof 
that they did not conceive themselves to be in much danger. The 
Fort at this time mounted forty-two cannon, six, twelve and 
twenty-four pounders, and was provided with ammunition in great 
plenty, and the place was not in immediate want of any kind; the 
strength of the Fort itself was such as would have resisted the 
attack of a more considerable force than that which was brought 
against it. In short it was the opinion of every intelligent person: 
that it might have made a very obstinate resistance when attacked, 
had it been as well provided in other respects; but, through the 
impolitic conduct of the Directors in London, every courageous 
exertion of their servants must have been considersd as impru- 
dent temerity for this place which would have required four 
hundred men for its defence, the Company, in their consumate 
wisdom, had garrisoned with only thirty-nine. August 9th, about 
three o’clock in the morning, the enemy began to disembark their 
troops at a place called Hare Point; whence they marched in 
regular order towards the Factory until they arrived within four 
hundred yards, when they made a halt, and sent two officers from 
the main body with a summons to the Governor to surrender the 
place. The Governor and two of his officers met them half way, 
when all the difficulties that obstructed the negotiations were 
speedily overcome, to the satisfaction of both parties. In conse- 


quence of this agreement, the French, to the number of about four 
hundred, entered the Fort about six o’clock in the morning, when 


the British Flag was lowered and a table cloth from the Governor’s 
table hoisted in its stead. 

Every part now exhibited a scene of devastation and ruin, for 
the licentious soldiery, finding they were not restrained by a.capit- 
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ulation, began to plunder whatever came in their way. It must, 
however, at the same time be acknowledged that the officers took 
every opportunity to depress this spirit in the common soldiers 
with great humanity and address, politely sympathizing with the 
sufferers in the inevitable distress attending the fortunes of war. 
The remainder of this and the following day, were spent in demol- 
ishing the works belonging to the fortifications, shipping on board 
various articles of stores and provisions, and a valuable quantity 
of peltries which, if the Company had received, would have in- 
demnified them for all their other losses conjointly. On the 11th 
the three ships set sail for York Factory, but about. five o’clock in 
the morning a sail was observed apparently steering for Churchill, 
which was now in flames. One of the frigates gave chase. The 
experience of her commander was inadequate to the task of coping 
with the skill of the English commander that if he had persevered 
he would probably have been led into such labyrinth of shoal 
water and rocky ground as might have made him repent his visit 
to Hudson’s Bay ; but the Frenchman prudently gave up the chase 
in the evening. Our author states that Churchill was, by far, the 
best settlement erected on the Bay, and while the trade of 
other settlements was on the decline for some years, this place 
had in general held its former medium, and of late years 
considerably increased. Notwithstanding the advantages, of so 
flourishing a settlement, to the Company, their extreme parsi- 
mony would not permit to have above one man to a gun, even in 
the midst of a precarious war. What folly could be more egregi- 
ous, than to erect a Fort of such extent, strength and expense and 
only allow thirty-nine men to defend it. The force which the 
French sent into Hudson’s Bay was more than sufficient to reduce 
every place in the country, weakly as they were. This place, in 
particular, with so few men, was totally incapable of withstanding 
the well directed efforts of so strong an armament, especially as 
the depth of the water in the River would admit of the 
largest ships being brought very near the Fort. Notwith- 
standing, the Governor must have been sensible of his 
inability to make an obstinate defence. In some respects 
his conduct was highly reprehensible, in the first place he 
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should have sent information to York Fort over land of an ene- 
my’s arrival in the Bay; had he done so, the people at that settle- 
ment would have had five days more, at least, to prepare them- 
selves for so unexpected an event. Secondly, he should have de- 
stroyed the papers of the master of the sloop, who was then to the 
northward on a trading voyage. By the possession of these papers 
the enemy acquired a complete description of York Fort, with an 
account of its weakness on the land side, which induced them to 
try their fortune in that way. We shall here subjoin Mr. Umfra- 
ville’s account of the taking of York Fort. | 

«The first notice we had of an enemy being on the coast, was on 
the 20th of August, 1782, in the evening, at which time the Com- 
pany’s ship was lying at anchor in the roads, and had been there 
five days, without having the least intimation of this event, al- 
though Mons. la Perouse, by his own account, had been sounding 
(the river) Port Nelson, on the 18th. The next day August 21st, 
the weather being extremely fine and calm, it afforded the enemy 
an opportunity to land their men in safety, which they attempted 
in fourteen boats, provided with mortars, cannon, scaling ladders, 
and about three hundred men, exclusive of marines. 

“Our number of men consisted of sixty English and twelve In- 
dians, who behaved extremely well to us, and evinced their regard 
for us by every execution in their power. The defences of York 
Fort consisted of thirteen cannon, twelve and nine pounders, which 
formed a half moon battery in the front of the factory, but it being © 
thought probable that the enemy might come in the night, and — 
turn these guns against us, they were over set to prevent the 
French from taking this advantage. Onthe ramparts were twelve 
Swivel Guns, mounted on carriages, which might have annoyed 
the enemy in the most effectual manner. Every kind of small 
arms were in plenty and good condition within the Fort. We had 
likewise ammunition in great store, and the people seemed to be 
under no apprehension. A fine rivulet of fresh water ran within 
the stockades ; there were also about thirty head of cattle, and as 
many hogs, with a great quantity of salt provisions of every kind. 

“August 22nd, two Indian scouts were sent out to gain intelli- 
gence, who returned in about three hours, and gave it as their opin- 
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ion, that the enemy must be nigh at hand, as they heard several 
guns fired in the vicinity of the Fort. 

About sunset we could plainly discern a large fire behind us, 
kindled by the French, as we supposed, to refresh themselves before 
attack the next day. August 23rd it was observed at daylight 
that the company’s ship had taken the advantage of a fine breeze 
at 5. W.and prudently shaped her course for England, unperceived 
by the enemy. About ten o’clock in the morning the enemy ap- 
peared before our gates ; during their approach a most inviting op- 
portunity offered itself to be revenged on our invaders, by discharge. 
ing the guns on our ramparts, which must have done great execu- 
tion; but a kind of tipid stupefraction seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the Governor’s mind, at this time of trial, and he perempto- 
rily declared he would shoot the first man who offered to fire a gun. 

Accordingly, as the place was not to be defended, resolving to be 
beforehand with the French, held out a white sheet (or flag) 
with his own hand, which was answered by the French Offi- 
cer showing his pocket handkerchief, under the sanction of 
the flag of truce, a parley took place, when the Governor 
received a summons written in English. In this summons 
two hours were granted to consider the situation, but this indulgence 
was made no use of, and the place was most ingloriously given up 
in ten minutes, without one officer being consulted, or a council 
being assembled, so that this Fort, which might have withstood the 
united efforts of double the number of those by whom it was 
assailed in an attack with small arms, was surrendered to a half 
starved, wretched group of Frenchmen, worn out with fatigue and 
hard labor, in a country where they were entire strangers. From, 
the nature of their attack from Port Nelson River, where they 
could not use their mortars or artillery, the ground being so very 
bad and interspersed with woods, thickets and bogs, by which 
they were so roughly handled in the course of their march that 
I verily believe they had not fifty pairs of shoes in their whole 
army. The difficulty of their march appears very conspicuous 
when it is considered they were a whole day in marching seven 
miles. When it is considered that the enemy’s ships lay at 
twenty miles from the Factory ina boisterous sea, at a dangerous 
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season of the year, and consequently could not co-operate with 
their troops on shore, but with the greatest difficulty and uncer- 
tainty ; and even this depended solely on propitious winds and 
weather; when it is further considered that their troops could 
receive no supplies, but what came from the ships and that cold, 
hunger and fatigue which had taken possession of their bodies, 
were hourly working in our favor; when it is further considered 
that the Factory was not in want of anything which would enable 
them to withstand an attack with musketry; and that the people 
shewed no signs of fear, dismay or dejection, but quite the reverse, 
I say when all these material circumstances are considered by the 
impartial reader, he will, undoubtedly, look with idignation on the 
pusilanimity of the English Governor, who, with all these advant- 
ages on his side, surrendered without firmg a gun. The poor 
Indians were so affected at our captivity that they expressed their 
sorrows by sighs and tears. “ What ever opinion the French 
might entertain of us on account of our timidity, it is but justice 
to say, that they behaved to their easily acquired prisoners, with 
that politeness which is peculiar to their nation. Mons. LaPerouse, 
the commander of the sceptre, was an honor to his nation and an 
ornament to human nature. His politeness, humanity and goodness, 
secured him the affection of all the Company’s officers, and on 
parting at the mouth of Hudson’s Straits, they felt the same sen- 
sation which the dearest friends feel in an interview preceding a 
long separation. His human disposition was more particularly 
conspicuous in leaving a repository of ammunition, etc., etc., for 
the poor Indians, who otherwise must have experienced great 
inconvenience and distress. 

Though the enemy sustained no loss from us during the attack 
on York Factory, yet, through the severity of the climate and 
their own inexperience, they lost five large barges, a considerable 
quantity of merchandise and fifteen soldiers, who were drowned 
in Hay’s River after the place was taken. 

The Company suffered great loss by the capture of this place 
which had remained in their possession since the peace of Utrecht. 
The whole of the ships outward bound cargo were entirely burnt 
and destroyed, together with great quantities of provisions, stores, 
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etc., etc., which had been accumulating for about seventy years. 

Having briefly narrated the transactions which took place on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, from the formation of the first settle- 
ments on it to the period when the French made their last appear- 
ance in those seas, we shall now resume our narrative of their 
progress westward, beyond Lake Superior. We have stated above 
that the progress of the French in forming agricultural settlements 
was slow, yet the influence of their presence in the land soon 
began to be felt beyond the limits of their actual possessions. 
The fame of these wonderful strangers spread over lake and 
forest to remote tribes, many of whom hastened from far 
distant regions to the white man’s settlements to gratify their 
curiosity by the sight of a people of whom they had heard so 
many strange accounts, and at the same time to participate in the 
rich presents bestowed, by the military commanders of New France, 
on the native tribes, of which firearms and ammunition always 
formed a part, which, in course of time, enabled the tribes, who 
resided near the French settlements, to drive their countrymen, 
who lived farther west, from their hunting grounds, leaving the 
streams and forests, where their forefathers tished and hunted, to 
be occupied by the new comers, who struggled on, extending their 
agricultural settlements, and in doing so, had, no doubt, to en- 
counter a large amount of such toils, privations and dangers as has 
been experienced by all who ata later period and under more 
favourable circumstances have formed settlements in the forests of 
the new world. However, slow as their progress had been, its 
course was westward. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE EarL or SELKIRK—His DEALINGS WITH THE Fur CoMPANY— 
THE SELKIRK GRANT—PROSPECTUS OF THE SELKIRK COLONY 
—Curious IncIDENTS oF IMMIGRATION—A WRITER ON THE 
NELson River In 1811—CONTENTION IN THE COLONY 
EARLY MeETHops oF TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT—MILES Mac- 
DONALD AND HIS CoLoNy AT Rep RIVER IN 1812—THRILLING 
INCIDENTS OF IMMIGRATION—First SETTLERS AT PEMBINA— 
PRIVATIONS OF THE First RED RIVER SETTLERS—THE RIVAL 
Fur CoMPANIES—THE INDIANS. 


In the beginning of the present century, the Earl of Selkirk had 
been extensively engaged in land and colonization speculations in 
British America, and in the prosecution of these objects he visited 
Montreal, at that time the emporium of the fur trade in Canada. 
His Lordship was received with the hospitality which so much 
characterizes the inhabitants of that affluent city, and to none was 
he indebted for more pointed attention and civility, than to the 
merchant princes connected with the fur trade, the agents and part- 
ners of the North-west Company. These gentlemen were of re- 
spectable parentage, many of them being the sons of clergymen, 
of small landed proprietors, and of tacksmen in the Highlands of 
Scotland. A Scotch nobleman, and above all a Douglas, could not 
fail in meeting with the most cordial reception from these warm 
hearted Gael. Their attentions were unwearied, they freely spent 
their money in entertaining their noble and distinguished visitor. 
In the course of his travels, his attention was naturally directed to 
the state of the trade, and particularly to that carried on with the 
Indians in the barter of manufactured goods, and other articles, for 
furs and peltries, which, ever since the discovery and establishment 
of the Colony by the French, had been considered the chief branch 
of itscommerce. According to a writer of the period, Mr. William 
McGillivray, his enquiries into the nature and extent of the trade 
and their particular establishment, which always had been an ob- 
ject of curiosity to strangers visiting in Canada, were readily an- 
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swered by these gentlemen, who withheld no information which 
could gratify the liberal and useful researches of a noble traveller, 

They remarked at the time that these enquiries were more ex- 
tensive than usual, but they little expected that their confidential 
communications to a person expressing his admiration at the re- 
sult of their exertions, and his sincere friendship and thankful ac- 
knowledgments to themselves, should have awakened the spirit of 
self-interest, which has subsequently been so apparent; still less 
did they expect they were placing means in the hands of a com- 
mercial rival, to be applied first in opposition to their trade, and, 
after the failure of that experiment, in an attempt to affect the ruin 
of their establishments. 

On the noble Lord’s return to England, he prosecuted with 
much anxiety, the enquiries he had commenced in Canada, con~ 
nected with this subject, and the situation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with the great advantage under which the fur trade 
might be conducted from Hudson’s Bay, when compared with the 
obstacles and difficulties opposed to the Canadian merchants, soon 
presented themselves to his discernment. The route to the re- 
mote and most valuable trading stations in the North-west country, 
was nearly two thousand miles more distant by interior communi- 
cation from Montreal than from Hudson’s Bay, and it was evident, 
if the assumed rights of this company to the exclusive commerce 
and navigation of the Bay were legal, by a strict enforcement of 
them the whole trade in furs and peltries might be diverted into 
that channel. His Lordship communicated his idea on the sub- 
ject, though very partially, to a gentleman then in England, who 
had long been interested in the North-west Company, and to whom 
the public are indebted for a description of the country, and of his 
own voyages and discoveries. In consequence of this com- 
munication, an agreement was subsequently entered into 
between Lord Selkirk and this gentleman to speculate in the 
stock of the Hudson’s Bay Company, without any definite object 
on the part of his Lordship’s associate, beyond possibly a re-sale at 
an enhanced price when a sufficient amount should have been 
procured to enable*them to exercise a beneficial influence in the 
management of the Company’s concerns, and thereby to increase the 
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value of their stock. The moment was peculiarly favourable for 
their purpose ; the stock of the Company had fallen from 250 per 
cent. to between 50 and 60 in consequence of misfortunes or 
mismanagement of their affairs, which were ina rapid state of decay 
and considered bordering of insolvency, no dividends having been 
paid for several years. Under such circumstances, considerable 
purchases were easily made by the parties; but his Lord- 
ship’s views becoming enlarged with the extended knowledge 
he obtained of the supposed rights conferred upon the Company by 
charter, a disagreement took place as to the further objects they 
had in view, and after some legal proceedings, an arrangement 
was made between the parties, by which the Earl of Selkirk be- 
came proprietor of the quarter part of the stock acquired on the 
joint account. Being thus disengaged from any connection which 
would interfere with his views, and having established for himself 
a sufficient footing in the affairs of the Company, Lord Selkirk 
extended his purchases to the amount of nearly £40,000.00, the 
whole amount of the Company’s stock being under £100,000.00. 
Several members of the committee immediately made way for the 
appointment of his near relatives and friends to the direction, and 
from this period, his Lordship may be considered as possessing 
unlimited influence and control in the management of the affairs 
and disposal of the property of the Company. Although more 
activity was perceived in the general conduct of their concerns, 
some time elapsed before his Lordship’s ultimate object and plans 
were disclosed ; but his preparations being then made, a general 
court was convened by public notice in the month of May, 1811. 
The proprietors were informed at this meeting that the Governor 
and committee considered it beneficial to their general interests, to 
grant to his Lordship, in fee simple, about 116,000 square miles of 
what was supposed to be their territory, on condition that he should 
establish a Colony on the grant, and furnish, on certain terms, 
from among the settlers such laborers as are required by the Com- 
pany in theirtrade. The proprietors did not see, in these conditions, 
any sufficient consideration for the grant, and every one present, 
with the exception of the noble Lord, and the committee, signed 
and delivered a protest against it to the court. Notwithstanding 
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this opposition the grant was confirmed, and his Lordship became 
the ideal proprietor of a domain, exceeding in extent the Kingdom of 
England, with only one objection to the title, that with respect to the 
right of the grantors. Remonstrances were made against the 
project of establishing the proposed Colony by every person inter- 
ested in the trade of the country. Notwithstanding, his Lordship 
determined to persevere in his schemes, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the grant, which we shall transcribe for our reader’s information, 
“The Earl of Selkirk’s grant of land from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany,” described as follows :— 

Beginning at the western shores of Lake Winnipeg, at a point on 52°, 50! 
north latitude, and thence running due west to Lake Winnipegoosis, otherwise called 
Little Winnipeg ; thence in a southerly direction through said Lake, so as to strike 
its western shore in latitude 52 °; thence due west to the place where the parallel 
52° intersects the western branch of the Red River, otherwise called the Assiniboine 
River ; thence due south from that point of intersection to the heights of land which 
separates the waters running into the Hudson’s Bay from those of the Missouri and 
the Mississippi Rivers ; thence in an easterly direction along the height of land to 
the sources of the River Winnipeg, meaning by such last named River the principal 
branch of the waters which unite in the Lake Saginagas; thence along the main 
stream of those waters, and the middle of the several Lakes through which they flow, 
to the mouth of the River Winnipeg, and thence m a northerly direction through 


the middle of Lake Winnipeg to the place of beginning, which Territory is called 
Assiniboia. 
The following is the protest of the proprietors of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company against the grant to Lord Selkirk :— 
To the Honourable the Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trading in 
Hudsows Bay :— 

The memorial of the undersigned Stockholders and proprietors in said Company, 
sheweth : that whereas it appears from the records of the proceedings of said Com- 
pany, at their last meeting, that it is in contemplation to grant to the right 
Honourable, the Earl of Selkirk, a certain part of the territory of the said Company 
to him and his heirs for ever in fee simple. 

Your memorialists have taken the same into their most serious consideration and 
availing themselves of the limited period allowed by the adjournment of the said 
meeting, submit to your hon. body, the grounds and reasons upon which they dis- 
sent to any such grant, or alienation of the Company’s Property. 

ist. Because, wavering all the arguments which occur to them, proving the im- 
policy of the said grant, there does not appear to be any adequate consideration stip- 
ulated for between the said Company and the said Earl.—The land proposed to be 
granted, comprehends a territory of about seventy thousand superficial miles, con- 
taining about forty-five millions of acres, of that part of the territory which is valua- 
ble and fit for cultivation, and constitutes no inconsiderable portion of the Company’s 
Capital Stock. 
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2nd.—Because, if it be for the benefit of the said Company, (and there is no evi- 
dence of sufficient weight to make it clear to the understanding of your Memorialists) 
to sell so large and valuable a portion of their territory, the proper mode of doing so 
for the interest ot the stockholders, is obviously that which is usually adopted in 
the faithful execution of «ll trusts of a similar nature ; namely, to expose it to pub- 
lic sale, or at least give such notoriety to the the transaction as to admit of competi- 
tion between individuals who may be inclined to purchase. ‘The necessity of such a 
mode in the present case is placed beyond all dispute by the fact that a more valu- 
able consideration, than that proposed by the said Earl, may now be obtained for the 
property in question. 

3rd—Because it does not appear that the said Earl is bound by the conditions of 
his grant, in a sufficient penalty, to establish such a settlement as will produce to the 
Company any substantial benefits, or to exercise such acts of ownership as may be 
necessary to the ostensible objects of the Company in making the grant. In all 
grants recently made by the Crown in British America, provision is made for 
bona fide settlements, and a mere nominal provision to give a colourable pretext 
for the alienation of public property, but such as to secure the actual residence 
of one person in proportion to twelve hundred acres. And it has been proved by 
experience, and is clear to the understanding of your Memorialists, that the foregoing 
regulations, adopted by his Majesty, is highly expedient and wise, and was suggested 
by the evils which had formally arisen from the possession of a tract of land by one 
person, who could seldom, even in the vicinity of a populous country, procure a 
sufficient number of settlers to satisfy the creditors of the original grant. If, with 
‘all the facilities afforded by a regular and extensive intercourse with Great Britain, it 
was impracticable to induce a very considerable number of persons to immigrate, how 
much more insurmountable must be the difficulty of peopling a region two thousand 
miles from any sea port, and out of the reach of all those aids and comforts which 
are derived from civil society. 

4th. Because, upon a fair and impartial estimation of the future value and import- 
ance of the lands purposed to be granted, and the limited and unproductive consider- 
ation to be given, for them, by the said Earl, your Memorialists cannot perceive 
for the grant any other motive than to secure to the prosterity of the said Earl, at the 
expense of the stock holders of the said Company, an immensely valuable landed 
estate. 

5th. Because in the event of a settlement of the said territory under the control 
of any power than that of the Company, private traffic would be carried on between 
the settlers and Indians, and clandestinely with traders from the United States and 
Canada, which no ordinance of the Company would prevent. Besides, it has been 
found that colonization is at all times unfavorable to the fur trade; and it is not 
very apparent to your Memorialists, that said Company has full power to exercise a 
final jurisdiction, since various acts have been passed in contravention of the powers, 
perhaps intended to be imparted in the charter, more especially the act of 43 of His Ma- 
jesty, George III, which gives the entire jurisdiction in criminal cases throughout the 
whole Indian territory to His Majesty’s Courts of King’s Bench, in Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

6th. Because, under the foregoing circumstances, such a settlement as the pro- 
posed would, in process of time, erect itself into a distinct interest, adverse to that 
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of the Company, become an asylum for deserters from their service, and eventually 
under their authority in practice a mere nullity. 


7th. Because, from the situation of the lands proposed to be granted, and their 
contiguity to the United States, the intercourse will be greater, and the communica- 
tion more easy between the frontier ports of the United States and settlement con- 
templated, than between the said settlement and Port Nelson; hence the laws and 
regulations of the company will be evaded, and every expectation of revenue de- 
feated in its very principle. 

8th. Because, your memorialists do not perceive that in making such a grant ac- 
cording to the terms expressed in the agreement to be entered into, sufficient regard 
is had to the difficulties in the way of carrying it into effect, or to the sacrifices 
which the Company may be called upon to make. 


These reasons, and many others, which require more full illustration than the 
shortness of time between the last and present meeting would permit, appear to your 
memorialists sufficiently cogent to prevent the Company from making the grant 
under consideration, upon such terms as are proposed by the Earl of Selkirk, 

Lonpon, May 30th, 1811. 


[Signed] WILLIAM TuHwalIrts, 
LOBERT WHITEHEAD, 
JOHN INGLIs, 
JOHN FIsuH, 
EpWarRpD ELICE, 
ALEX. McKENZIE. 


Lord Selkirk’s Advertisement und Prospectus of the New Colony. 


A tract of land consisting of some millions of acres, and in point of soil and cli- 
mate inferior to none of equal extent in British America, is now to be disposed of, 
and will be sold extremely cheap, on account of its situation, which is remote trom 
the present establishments. If a tract of the same extent and fertility were offered 
for sale in Lower or Upper Canada or Nova Scotia, purchasers would be eager to 
obtain it at one hundred or perhaps two hundred thousand guineas, and at that price 
would make an ample fortune in the course of some years, by retailing it in small 
lots at an advance price to actual settlers. 


The land in question, no way different in advantage, may be purchased for about 
£10,000. 


The title has been submitted to lawyers of the first eminence in London, and is 
declared to be unexceptionable ; but the situation is such, that the population of the 
older settlements cannot be expected, in the natural course of things, to be spread 
into it for along period of time, and till that takes place, this disadvantage of its 
remote situation must be an insuperable objection in the eyes of any unconnected 
individual who is looking out for lands to establish his family. Hence the prospect 
of finding settlers to purchase the land in small lots is remote, and on this account 
the proprietors are willing to part with it for so inconsiderable a price. 

But the obstacles whichp+o an unconnected adventurer, may justly be deemed in- 
surmountable, may be overcome with ease by the combined efforts of many, and an 
adequate sum of money judiciously expended in removing the first difficulties of an 
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infant settlement, may place this tract of land in circumstances as advantageous to 
the proprietors as if it were in the immediate vicinity of populous colonies. The 
expenses, however, would be too great for an individual: it is therefore proposed to 
form a joint stock company, in 200 shares of £100 each, so as to raise a sum of 
£20,000, of which a moiety is to be employed in the purchase of the lands in ques- 
tion ; the remainder, in those expenses which are necessary for bringing settlers and 
thereby rendering the land valuable. To those settlers, lands will be disposed of, 
either in the way of sale, or lease in perpetuity at the option of the settler, on terms 
very encouraging to him, and abundantly advantageous to the proprietors. As there 
are serious objections against receiving into the proposed settlement any Americans 
of the description of those who are likely to offer themselves, the settlers must be 
emigrants from Europe, and the most feasible plan seems to be, that they should be 
selected from those parts of the United Kingdom which are most overburdened with 
inhabitants, viz.: the Highlands of Scotland and some parts of Iveland ; a small 
portion of the emigrants who now go from these districts to the United States of 
America would be more than sufficient for the object in view. 


Such a change of their destination could injure no part of the Kingdom, and would 
save the Empire subjects, who would otherwise be entirely lost to their country. 


To facilitate an object thus equally advantageous to the public and to the parties 
concerned, it is proposed that a preference should be allowed to subscribers who are 
personally connected with these districts of the Kingdom, and whose local influence 
may be of service in promoting the desired change in the destinatson of those who 
are determined toemigrate. The settlement is to be formed in a territory where re- 
ligion is not the ground of any disqualification, an unreserved participation in every 
privilege will therefore be enjoyed by Protestants and Catholics withcut; and it is 
proposed that in every parochial division an allotment of land sliall be made for the 
perpetual support of a clergyman, of that persuasion which the majivity of the in- 
habitants adhere to. 

As the lands in question possess important natural advantages over any which now 
remain unoccupied in Nova Scotia and the adjacent colonies, it cannot be deemed 
unreasonable, if the settlers in general get their lands at the lowest rate which they 
would pay in those provinces. On the other hand, they will naturally expect to be 
conveyed to their land without incurring more expense than if they were to settle in 
these Maritime Colonies. The managers of the concern must, therefore, undertake to 
provide conveyance at moderate rates for the emigrants who go out under their 
patronage. 

The rate of passage money paid on board of other ships bound to America may be 
taken as the criterion. These rates being always proportioned to the prices of freight 
and shipping at the time, no material loss can be apprehended upon the sea voyage ; 
but as the place of settlement is at a considerable distance from the sea, an extra 
expense must be incurred in inland conveyance, which the emigrants cannot be 
expected to pay, if they are to be charged for land at the rate of the Maritime 
Colonies ; the expense which may thus be on the proprietors, may be estimated at 
about £10 for each family of settlers at an average. 


This will, however, be amply reimbursed in the price of land ; the lowest price of 
land in the Maritime Colonies, when sold to actual settlers, and possessing any 
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tolerable advantages of situation, is at the rate of 10s per acre, if sold, or if leased for 
a perpetuity, 1s per annum ; every family of settlers may be expected to take up at 
least 100 acres. They are allowed some accommodation of time for the payment and 
100 acres at the above rate, will amount to £50, a net advantage of £40 after 
reimbursing the charge of bringing in the settlers. If he should prefer leasing his 
rent will in two years repay the charge, and will remain afterwards as a clear income 
to the proprietor. As the inland situation of the settlement will preclude the settler 
from some of the sources of profit which are enjoyed in Maritime situations, it be- 
comes necessary to provide substitutes. 


The cultivation of hemp is peculiarly calculated for inland situations, as that article 
is so valuable in proportion to its weight, that it can bear the expense of a consider- 
able inland navigation. This cultivation is also a favourite national object, and the 
settlement will derive benefits from the public encouragement which is held out for 
promoting it. Astill more beneficial object of attention is the growth of fine wool, 
an article so valuable, that it would bear any expense of inland conveyance and one 
for which the country is peculiarly adapted. 


In the vicinity of the proposed settlement there are immense open plains without 
wood, fine dry grass land, much of it capable of immediate cultivation and all well 
fitted for pasturage, particularly sheep. This is an advantage that no other part of 
British America possesses by nature, and which the colonists of the Maritime Provinces 
cannot obtain without the laborous and expensive operation of clearing. 


If to this advantage the proprietors add that of a good band of merino sheep, the 
settlers can never meet with any difficulty in paying the price or rent for their land. 


The fleeces of ten or twelve sheep will pay the rent of 100 acres, and with the 
produce of a very small flock, the price of a lot of land may be paid off in three or 
four years. With such advantages the settlers must thrive rapidly, and it will soon 
become apparent to them that the land is worth a much larger price. 


At first, however, it cannot be supposed that the common emigrant will understand 
or become capable ot appreciating these advantages ; on the contrary, it is to be 
expected that they will Le diffident and afraid of venturing to a new and (to them) 
unknown country; it will, therefore, be necessary to give some extraordinary 
encouragement to a few of the first who enter into the plan. 

From this and other causes the commencement of the undertaking must be subject 
to expenses, which will not continue permanently when the settlement is well estab- 
lished, but, it is only by means of the first outlay, that we can expect to attain the 
ultimate advantages which are to accrue to the proprietors, There is no room to 
believe that these expenses will exceed the sum which is proposed to be raised, but it 
must be some time before the settlers can be numerous enough to pay much either of 
rent or of purchase money ; ten or twelve years must, therefore, elapse before the 
profits of the undertaking can be sufficient to afford a dividend to the proprietors, 


After that period the returns may be expected to increase rapidly, and will soon 
form an ample indemnification to the subscribers for the loss of interest on the money 
in the meantime. The amount to which the profits may ultimately arise seems 
almost to baffle imagination upon any principle of calculation which can reasonably 
be adopted ; the result comes out so extraordinarily great, that it might appear like 
exaggeration to state it. But the difference between buying land at one penny or 
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two pence per acre, and selling at eight or ten shillings is very palpable, and does not 
seem to require comment. 

The speculation may not suit those who require an immediate income, but for any 
one who is desirous to provide beforehand for a young family, such an opportunity 


seldom occurs. 

The above prospectus was addressed to and well calculated to 
quicken the spirits of emigration which so universally prevailed in 
Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Agents were sent to those countries to engage a number of 
servants, some for the Hudson Bay Company’s service and others 
tolabor in the colony; these were knownas His Lordship’s servants, 
and were, as well as the others, engaged for a term of years, and, 
at the expiration of their contracts each of them became entitled to 
one hundred acres of land, free of cost, in the new colony. The 
servants who had been engaged by his Lordship’s agents in Ire- 
land, in Glasgow and in other parts of Scotland met at Stornoway, 
in the Island of Lewis, in the month of May, 1811. 

The colony servants, from twenty to thirty in number, were 
placed under Captain Miles McDonell’s command, who had been 
nominated by his Lordship and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Governor of the new colony. 

The Hudson’s Bay ships did not arrive until some time in June. 
The servants who, as we have said above arrived in May, had time 
for reflection; unfavorable reports of the country to which they 
were to be transported were circulated; it was known then in the 
Highlands and North of Scotland by the significant and appro- 
priate name of “The land of the cold,” the abode of perpetual 
winter. They became terrified at the thought of being doomed to 
suffer the intense severity of the artic winter of Hudson’s Bay and 
the extraordinary labor and drudgery to which they would be sub- 
jected in the Hon. Company’s service. The effect of these fears 
soon became manifest. 

A few days after the ships came to anchor before the ancient 
village of Stornoway, the Captain’s called for all those, whom they 
were ordered to convey to Hudson’s Bay; on the day appointed 
for they embarkation some went on board, others sent their chests 
or trunks on board emptied of their usual contents, a few stones, 
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some sand and straw having been put in to make some weight, 
and to prevent suspicion in the minds of those who were receiving 
them ; the owners of these empty chests set off to the hills and 
mountains and could not be found. 


Inauspicious as this was, it was only the beginning of trouble; 
some of those who had embarked refused to go further, threatened 
the captain’s life, and at the same time declared that if they would 
not order them to be conveyed to the shore that they would seize 
the boats and go to the land. A few, in the height of their fury 
sprang over-board, swam unmolested to the shore, and fied to the 
hills, and were never retaken. 


The troubles on board the ships werevsoon made known in the 
town. A Captam McKenzie went to the ships, and invited all who 
were dissatisfied with their position to come on board his boat, 
promising to set them free; however, Jack Tar had something to 
say on the subject, and showed that he was not willing to be so 
easily deprived of his freight, and adopted an expedient, which 
relieved him for the present from all trouble from the gallant Cap- 


tain. 

Some one of the ship’s erew pitched a nine-pound round shot 
into the boat, which passed through her bottom, leaving those who 
were in her to choose between sinking or a speedy retreat for the 
shore. They prudently embraced the latter alternative. The ir 
tated veteran, McKenzie, on reaching shore, sent a formal chal- 
lenge to the Captain of the ship, whose crew had treated him so 
unceremoniously; but a fair wind sprang up in the night; the- 
ship left the harbor, our friend the Captain had to bear the insult, 
and with it his disappomtment in not being able to redress his 
great grievance by the prowess of his own mght hand. We have 
never been able to obtain correct Information as to the authority 
on which Captam McKenzie acted in the difficulties which took 
place on board the Hudson’s Bay ships; some persons express 
the opinion that the Captain was connected with the Custom 
House, and that he endeavored to seize the ships, in consequence 
of their taking a greater number of persons on board than was 
permitted by the provisions of an act of Parliament commonly 
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called “Dundas” Act, regulating the number of passengers emi- 
grating to America according to the tonnage of the ship in which 
they are to be embarked. 


We cannot say how far this statement of the above affair is 
correct. The company’s ships were each registered at something 
near four hundred tons. Many of those engaged for the country 
deserted at Stornoway. The ships for James’ Bay would doubtless 
easily accommodate those who were intended for the Southern De- 
partment. The difficulty then could only arise from the number 
received on board the ship which was to sail for York Factory. 
The number landed there in the fall, I have reason to believe, did 
not exceed fifty or sixty at the utmost, and surely this number 
could not be an infringement of the act; if this be so, Captain 
McKenzie must have acted in this affair from the benevolent and 
patriotic impulses of his own mind; believing, we may suppose, 
that the involuntary expatriation of these poor men, whom he wished 
to liberate, was an act of great injustice and of unmitigated tyranny. 
As we have said above, the ship sailed in June with her discon- 
tented and refractory cargo. How they fared and behaved on the 
voyage, we have never been able to learn; but this we know, that 
in the fall of 1811 they arrived at York Factory, in Latitude 57 ° 
North. 

We cannot state the day, nor even the month, on which they 
landed on the shores of Hudson’s Bay; but from their passing the 
winter near the Bay, we may infer that they arrrived late in the 
season, or that there had been culpable negligence somewhere, 
either in his Lordship, or in those who acted under him, in not 
making known to those in the country, by the ship of the previous 
summer (1810), that more than the ordinary number of men were 
to be sent to the Red River, and might require a few additional 
boats to carry them thither. 

His Lordship might have communicated all the necessary in- 
formation and instructions to those who ruled in the country, and 
they, from indolence, or from a desire to gratify the party of stock- 
holders who were inimical to his Lordship’s colonizing projects, 
might leave those who had to begin the colony to provide the 
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means of transportation for themselves. It is too late to learn the 
cause: the effect we know. 

The men for the colony were sent away late in Autumn, from 
the Factory, and were directed to go forty or fifty miles up the 
Nelson River to a place known as Seal’s Creek; their Governor, 
Captain Miles McDonell, and Captain Hillier (known as a justice 
of the peace), accompanied them. Here they were instructed and 

assisted, by a few old hands, to erect log huts for their protection 
from the chilling and bitter blasts of wiriter. 

We may easily fancy how difficult this labour would prove to 
men unaccustomed to the use of the axe; notwithstanding, they 
proved that patience and perseverance can remove the greatest 
difficulties; they built their shanties; poor and mean they were, 
but preferable to open huts, and even to tents covered with nothing 
but pine bush. 

No sooner were they lodged in their winter quarters than the 
demon of discord and insubordination reappeared among them. It 
is hard to say, after the lapse of more than fifty years, what the 
prolific source of these difficulties was. It has been stated by 
some of the men who were there at the time, men whose veracity I 
never heard called in question, that the food allowed was insuffi- 
clent in quantity and of poor quality, and, further, their Governor 
endeavoured to subject them to military discipline. Whatever 
might have been the cause or causes, the long dreary and severe 
winter of that inhospitable region was passed in mutual hatred and 
distrust between the officers and their men. : 

The spring, though late, came at last with all its amelorating 
influences, long, bright, warm, sunny days, with abundance of 
water fowl, the greatest and best gift of spring to the inhabitants 
of these sterile regions. All who wintered at Seal’s Creek were 
ordered to headquarters, and to headquarters they came to occupy 
houses which were palaces in comparison to their mean and 
miserable winter habitations. Now they were fed two or three 
days in the week on fresh provisions. They were no longer suffer- 
ing under the storms and bitter frosts of winter, and we might ex- 
pect a corresponding change in the men’s feelings. 

But, unfortunately, this was not the case, the spirit of insubor- 
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dination was still rankling in men’s hearts and leading them to 
frequent acts of disobedience, which conduct on their parts would 
naturally produce a spirit of unkindly feeling and harshness in the 
bosom of those who were in authority. At the time of which we 
are writing, William Auld, Esq., was superintendent of the 
Northern Department of Rupert’s Land, and was residing at York 
Factory in the spring 1812. He has been represented, by some of 
those who served under him, as stern and dispotic in the exercise 
of his authority. 


In his office of Governor and judge he was assisted by a council, 
(but we must not forget that the Governor on all matters of im- 
portance received private instructions from the committee and 
acted upon them independent of the council.) This Council was 
composed of three or four of the senior clerks residing at head- 
quarters and passed resolutions for the proper management of the 
trade with the Indians, and appointed officers and men for the 
different inland districts within the department. 


In its judicial capacity the council took cognizance of acts of dis- 
obedience on the part of the labouring men and clerks to the 
mandate of their superiors. For offences of a grave character 
fining the unfortunate culprit to the full amount of all the savings 
of former years if in deposit in the Company’s hands, and if the 
individual had his money in any other bank it would be safe, but 
he stood a fair chance of being dismissed the service. However, 
such cases as I have represented were of rare occurrence; fines 
generally ranged in amount from five to ten pounds sterling. In 
minor cases the obnoxious subject would be punished by being, for 
some time, put in irons or by being put off duty and half allowance. 
Some of the Glasgow men and Irishmen were summoned to appear 
before the Governor’s tribunal, who in the present case called to 
his assistance Mr. Miles McDonnell and Mr. Hillier, to act as 
Magistrates in awarding condeign punishment to these refractory 
subjects. The accused parties appeared, and one of them under- 
took the defence, this man had been a clerk to a sheriff in Scotland, 
and professed to know something about law; he pointed out to his 
would-be judges the illegality of a court constituted as their court 
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was, where prosecutors were sitting as judges, and after some alter-. 
cation our pleader appealed to some higher court. 

The whole party walked out of the room, leaving the Governor 
and his judicial aids to chew the cud of disappointment. The 
spring of 1812 was passed in the above unpleasant manner. The 
ice on the river generally breaks up in the last week of May or first 
week in June. The navigation is not often practicable before the 
tenth of that month. Miles McDonell and some of his men left for 
the Red River as early as circumstances would admit, and we may 
suppose that they arrived in the month of July or in the beginning 
of August. 

Some of those who wintered at Seal’s Creek were sent to different 
parts of the country, and the ringleaders in the quarrels of the pre-. 
ceding winter, were kept at the factory for the purpose of being 
sent home by the ship. 

We cannot dismiss the transactions of the winter and spring 
without giving an instance of singular and laudable devotion to 
duty in the young men from the Island of Lewis; they were not 
in any way exempted from the trials and privations undergone by 
their companions, yet, throughout all these trying times they 
exhibited an unconquerable spirit of patient endurance, and were 
ever ready to obey their superiors and perform their duty. And 
to Governor Auld’s praise be it said, that he did not overlook such 
exemplary conduct nor let it pass unrewarded. On the first 
opportunity that offered he represented these men’s good behaviour 
to the committee, and that honourable body presented, through 
their agents in Stornoway, each of their parents with the sum of 
five pounds sterling as a substantial token of their approbation of 
these young men’s merits. 

We have stated above that Mr. Miles McDonell and his men 
arrived on the prairies of Red River, at the latest, in the month of 
August, 1812. How these pioneers of civilization in the wilderness 
fared or how they were employed we have not been able to learn, 
but we may rest satisfied that a great part of their time would be 
occupied in procuring food from the surrounding Indians and free- 
men, and that the rést of their time would be employed in erecting 
dwellings and stores at the place chosen for the headquarters of the 
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new settlement, which was at a point a mile below the confluence 
of the Assiniboine and Red River. This point had the name of 
Douglas bestowed upon it, and continued during a period of four- 
teen years to enjoy the honour of being the site of the Governor's 
residence, the Colony stores and of the Hudson’s Bay Fort. 

Now that we have followed the footsteps, and recorded as much 
as came to our knowledge of the history of the small band of 
immigrants from the green valleys of Erin, and from that busy hive 
of manufacturing and commercial industry, Glasgow, to the centre 
of the American continent, to the very place which his Lordship 
had appointed for the future colony, and where they were directed 
to make preparations for the reception of the multitudes who were 
expected to flow in each succeeding year, we will leave them for a 
time and endeavour to follow his Lordship in his peregrinations for 
recruits for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service and for emigrants 
to the intended colony. For the accomplishment of these objects 
he went over to Ireland, and during his residence there he visited 
Sligo and other towns in the west, where he employed agents to 
engage servants for the fur trade and for the colony. 

A great number of laborers and some clerks were soon procured. 
His Lordship, when in the Emerald Isle, met with Mr. Owen 
Keveny whom he engaged for the Hudson’s Bay Gompany’s service, 
and likely in the first place, for the purpose of taking charge of all 
the men who had been engaged in Ireland with the view, no doubt, 
of preventing desertion and mutinies similar to those which took 
place the previous season at Stornoway, and afterwards to be 
employed in the service as circumstances might require. Mr. 
Keveny has been represented as uncommonly severe and cruel in 
his treatment of those under his authority. It has been currently 
reported, and not contradicted, that for the most trivial offence he 
would order the offending party to be put in irons; in other cases 
the unfortunate culprit was made to run between two lines of men 
drawn up fronting each other, and each man prepared with a cudgel 
to commence the strange, and to one party concerned, unpleasant 
operation of belabouring the object of their chief’s resentment as 
soon as he entered between their ranks. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s ships sailed for Ireland, and put into the Bay of Sligo to 
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take on board all those who had been engaged. Here they were 
joined by ten or eleven newly married couples, some young men, 
and two or three unmarried young ladies, all from the Western 
Islands of Scotland. 


The ships left Ireland some time in June, and if we judge from 
what transpired on the passage, we must come to the conclusion, 
that all who were on board were not satisfied with their condition. 
No desertions took place this season, and all seemed to go on well 
for a time, but a fierce spirit of discontent began to spread from one 
bosom to another, until all the sailors and the passengers between 
decks became infected by it, and soon appeared in an attempt to 
overpower the Captain and his adherents, seize the ship and take 
her to some country at War with Great Britain and sell ship and 
cargo to the best advantage and divide the proceeds among the 
captors. However secret their machinations, there was a traitor 
among them who betrayed all their proceedings to the Captain, and 
by the time they were all prepared for the meeting, the Captain 
and those who were loyal to him and willing at all hazards to do 
their duty at this dangerous moment, were ready to meet them. 
The Captain placed armed parties to guard the hatches, the quarter 
guns were loaded with grape shot and pointed forward; when the 
conspirators attempted to get on deck they were hurled back mto 
the hole by those who had been appointed to perform that duty. 

One man, more daring or less fortunate than his associates in 
evil, received a dangerous sword wound on his shoulder, which 
nearly severed his arm from his body. This blow was given by 
Mr. Johnston, who was assassinated in a most deliberate but coward- 
ly manner by a French half-breed in a foolish quarrel that took place 
at Isle a la Cross Lake, in the winter of 1814 between the two 
opposing conipanies. 


The mutineers subdued, all parties seemed to be satisfied or were 
quiet, which answered equally well, and early in the month of 
August they were landed at York Factory on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. While here Mr. Keveny had to exercise some despotic, 
but, no doubt, a whelesome discipline by making a few unruly 
fellows run the gauntlet, somewhat terrifying and amusing to the 
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beholders, who for the first time saw this very ancient but long 
neglected mode of punishment put into operation. 

A number of the ringleaders and of the most desperate ‘of the 
mutineers were sent back with the ship. We must here notice 
that Father Bourke accompanied the Irishmen as their spiritual 
guide, but returned by the same conveyance that brought him into 
the country ; this gentleman was the first minister of religion from 
the British Isles, that set foot on Rupert’s Land, or at least that 
set his foot on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. We must further 
notice in this place, that the first matrimonial union entered into 
by persons of pure European blood, in Rupert’s Land, took place 
this season, at York Factory, both parties were Protestants and had 
arrived with the ship; the marriage ceremony was performed by 
Father Bourke, the catholic priest. 

After a short stay at the Factory those who were destined to 
serve at the different posts in the interior were dispersed in every | 
direction. Mr. Keveny, the colonists and all the laboring men for 
the colony, with some boats for upper Red River, in all eight or nine 
barges took their departure for their destination, and after a favor- 
able passage they arrived in health and good spirits some time in 
the latter end of October, on the banks of the much talked of, and 
long wished for, Red River. Mr. Keveny consigned his charge to 
Mr. Miles McDonell who had been already some months on the site 
of the intended colony, and who might now with some propriety 
assume the high sounding title of Governor of Assiniboia, for here 
were ten or eleven families to begin with.—This small increase of 
numbers added to Governor McDonell’s difficulties. | Provisions 
were not easily obtained at Fort Douglas, and in consequence they 

could not remain together at head-quarters. The colonists, after 
remaining a short time at the Governor’s residence, had to 
raise their camp before the winter set in, and remove to Pembina, 
to be within easy reach of the buffalo, the only source whence they 
expected to draw their supply of provisions for the fast approaching 
winter. ‘To Pembina they went and in conjunction with his Lord- 
ship’s servants built a few huts which they surrounded with a low 
stockade and dignified the place with the honorable name of Daer. 

In the beginning of winter scarcity of food began to be severely 
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felt and stern necessity compelled the newcomers to separate. Some 
went up to the post on the Turtle River, others had to take to the 
plains and join the Freemen who were hunting the buffalo on these 
treeless wastes and who were encamped along the different streams 
that flow into the Red River from the west. 

The traders at that time were accustomed to hire hunters who 
supplied them with provisions. These hunters were either Indians 
or Freemen and at some Forts Freemen and Indians; when thus em 
ployed by the traders, each hunter had commonly a Company’s 
servant placed with him, whose duty was to receive the carcases 
from the hunter, to draw in the meat to a stage erected near the 
hunter’s lodge, and to keep account of the number of animals or 
carcases he 1eceived. Horses and dogs were employed to drag in 
the meat to the Fort; but as these useful animals were too few for 
the work the deficiency had to supplied by the colonists and ser- 
vants harnessing themselves by tens or by dozens to huge flat sleds, 
loaded with green buffalo beef at which they toiled day after day 
till they arrived at the Fort. 

Each buffalo, moose or red deer, was valued at so many shillings, 
Halifax currency, although most commonly paid in merchandize. 
We may form some idea of the great and nearly insurmountable 
difficulties which these poor men had to encounter—travelling for 
days without snowshoes through deep snow, unaccustomed to the 
rigors of the climate, always exposed to intense cold, and not 
unfrequently overtaken on the plains by high winds and snow 
which in a few minutes fill the air with drift, leaving the 
traveller no alternative but that of burying himself in a snow bank 
or freezing to death. When these parties took their loads and 
turned for the Fort, on some trips, they tugged for days at their un- 
wieldy burdens ; it is true that every meal lessened their freight, 
so much so, that when the distance was great all they brought to 
the Fort was very little more than would be required to find them- 
selves until they should return to the hunting tents again, so that 
those who resided at the fort fared but indifferently. 

In their distress during that winter the North West Company’s 
servants generously stippledthem often with provisions and with- 
out such help some of the colonists, and even some of the Com- 
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pany’s servants, would have perished of hunger, not only on the 
plains of Red River, but also along the shores of Lake Winnipeg, 
one instance of which we shall here relate, as showing in some de- 
eree the privations and miseries which the fur traders had to endure 
at the time of which we are writing and, as showing also, the friendly 
spirit by which some, at least, of the North West partners were 
animated towards the Hudson’s Bay Company servants when they 
were in distress. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company hada small trading post near the 
mouth of Pigeon River. The fall fishing proved a failure, and 
after the winter set in no supplies could be drawn from the waters. 
Neither deer nor rabbits could be found in the forests. The few 
people who were at the place were compelled, by famine to break 
up into small parties of two or three in each ; these took different 
directions and pitched their camps along the lake at some distance 
from each other. All failed to procure anything adequate to the 
supply of their most urgent wants, and after some time the little 
they had been able to procure became less, so much so, that some 
were reduced to absolute want. Thus enfeebled from the want of 
sufficiency of food, some of them were so much overcome by the 
dark prospect before them that they began to despair, and if they 
had been left to their own resources would have perished, but for- 
tunately for them a young gentleman was with one party whose 
strong and energetic mind was more than equal to the difficulties 
of the position 1 which he and his companions in misery were 
placed. To remain where they were would be certain death. 

And where were they to go? they were Hudson’s Bay men, and 
the nearest Fort belonging to that company was Fort Douglas, and 
for Fort Douglas our young friend, with two other men, set out, 
travelling on the east side of Lake Winnipeg for Bas de la River, 
where the North-West Company had a post, (or rather, a depot). 
This place was much nearer to them than Red River; but these 
emaciated and enfeebled men—scarcely able to walk—travelled on 
day after day, exposed to the bitter chilling winds that blew over 
the lake, nor did the night bring them relief; without strength to 
cut down trees, they had to content themselves with willows for 
fuel over which they had to watch all night being unable to enjoy 
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sleep from the constant pinching of the cold. After struggling on 
for some days our friend’s two companions became so discouraged, 
that great persuasion had to be used before they could be induced 
to leave the hut in the morning, and after they had resumed the 
journey they did not go far until they felt overcome and unable to 
proceed any further and lay down on the ice to wait patiently for 
death to put an end to their misery. The clerk seeing that he 
could not prevail on them to make another effort to save themselves, 
bade them farewell and continued on his journey, but did not go 
many miles until he espied a party of men on the lake coming to- 
wards him. These were North-West men who were going in search 
of Indians, and who had just left their camp in the nearest point; 
on meeting him some returned with him to the camp which they 
had left, a short time before, and kindly ministered to his wants, 
and gave him some information on the way and distance to 
the Fort for which after being refreshed he set out ; but not before 
he had the pleasure of seeing his companions rescued from an un- 
timely and miserable death, brought to the hut and supplied with 
food by their kind neighbors, who in the morning had left a quan- 
tity of potatoes in the hut, which nearly proved fatal during the 
ensuing night to the famished men who could not restrain the cravings 
of their appetites, but indulged freely in the use of the potatoes. 

The clerk arrived that night at the North-West Fort and on the 
following day men were sent with dogs and sleds for the two men 
left behind and brought them to the place, where they were fed 
and cared for until their health and strength had been restored after 
which they were supplied with provisions to serve them until 
they arrived at Fort Douglas. 

Such generosity on the part of the North-West traders may ap- 
pear strange to some of my readers; but here I must candidly 
state that up to that time, 1813, there was nothing approaching to 
animosity existing between the servants of the two companies ; 
the struggle for existence between -the rivals had not yet com- 
menced, if any little difficulties occurred they were always 
speedily settled, generally in a very friendly and pleasant manner 
over a “flowing bowl” of Demara punch. 

When the winter of 1812-13 had passed, with all its concomitant 
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evils, and the spring advanced with all its genial influences; when 
the soft winds of the south and the warm rays of the sun had 
dissolved the snow on the plains and the ice on the rivers, fish of 
all kinds began to swarm in every stream, and wild fowl became 
abundant over the whole country. These favorable changes never 
fail to infuse gladness into every heart in the land, and never did 
a change from one extreme of temperature to the opposite extreme, 
and from poverty to plenty, bring greater joy into the human heart 
than it brought into the hearts of the destitute and miserable 
immigrants of 1812, who with the change of the season changed 
their residence ; leaving the plains of Dakota and Pembina passed 
on to Fort Douglas, and here once more Mr. McDonell had the 
pleasure of seeing all his people united and under his immediate 
command. Here each colonist had a lot of land assigned to him, 
and all commenced the arduous and tedious work of subduing the 
earth in order that it might bring forth food for themselves and for 
their families. 

This labor was undertaken with no more efficient implements than 
hoes, and feeble as these instruments were, they could not obtain 
as much seed as they could be able to commit to the ground. But 
here again the North West Company’s partner in Red River lent a 
helping hand, by either giving or selling to the Colony Governor 
some wheat, barley, potatoes, garden seeds, a bull, four cows, some 
pigs and some fowls, which had been brought from Canada at great 
expense; and altough still disapproving the motives under which 
the settlement was established they did all in their power to relieve 
the distress and wants of the colonists. Mr. McDonell was not 
backwards in acknowledging his obligations for their assistance, both 
in his letters and in his verbal communications with the traders, 
but these were soon forgotten when his difficulties diminished, and 
he was aware that all his zeal was required in carrying into effect 
by active measures the views of hisemployers. Early in the spring 
of 1813, when he had so far by the assistance of the North-West 
traders overcome the difficulties of his situation, his conduct, which 
had hitherto been rather temporizing than friendly, became less 
equivocal, In his capacity of Governor and representative of Lord 
Selkirk, he told the Indians that they must take to him alone, for 
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sale, their provisions and peltries, being the produce of lands of 
which his Lordship was proprietor, and on which, consequently, 
they could only hunt with his permission; a doctrine ridiculed by 
the natives, but of a nature to rouse all the apprehensions of the 
Canadian traders, whose existence, not only on the Red River, but 
in great part of the country, depended upon the provisions procured 
at their posts within Lord Selkirk’s erant. 

We have stated above that the Jesuit Fathers Charles Baunbault 
and Isaac Jogues visited Lake Superior as early as 1641, and 
individual laics, led by curiosity or love of adventure, made flying 
visits even to the great Dakota tribes that lived on the plains of the 
South-West. But the first trader, of whom we have any account, who 
erected his log hut at the mouth of the Kaministigoya, was Daniel 
Greysolon du Luth, who had the honor of being the first who 
established a trading post to the west of the Sault St. Marie. He 
left Quebec to explore the country of the Dacotahs and Assini- 
boines in the month of September, 1678, and passed the following 
winter trading with the Assimboines, who lived in the surrounding 
forests. We are informed by history that the enterprising du Luth, 
during the summer of 1679, visited some encampments of 
the Dacotahs where no Frenchman had ever been. After his return 
we find him meeting the Assiniboines and other nations at the head 
of Lake Superior for the purpose of settling their difficulties with 
the Dacotahs and was successful. History does not inform us 
whether he extended his trading posts towards Rainy Lake or not, 
but as we find him soon after toward the Mississippi in a military 
capacity we are inclined to believe that he did not continue to carry 
on the trade in peltries, and apparently no further steps had been 
taken for some years to extend the peltry trade in the Nor’ West. 

In 1731 M. Verendrye having formed a trading company with 
some Montreal merchants, who equipped him for his journey, set 
out for Lake Superior with Pere Messager, a missionary priest. 
He had received orders to take possession in the King’s name ofall 
countries he should discover, also, to examine them carefully in 
order to form an idea what facilities they might possess for estab- 
lishing a route across+hem to connect Canada and Louisiana with 


the sea board of the Pacific. To enable him to perform this useful 
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service no public aid was given him, if promised, and as a con- 
sequence, he was obliged to linger about the intermediate regions, 
attending to his own interests and that of his partners, till the year 
1733. Previously to the year 1731 .some of his people starting 
from Kamanistigoya, a fort constructed to the north of Lake 
Superior in 1717 by Lieutenant Robertal de Lanoue, passed to the 
Lake of Lapline, where they built Fort St. Peter, then to the Lake 
des Bois, where they erected Fort St. Charles in 1732; next they 
followed the course of the river Winnipeg, upon a bank of which 
they raised, in 1734, Fort Maurepas. The adventurers took 
possession of the country for a double purpose: to fulfil the 
obligation they owed to their King, and to establish fortified posts 
useful to themselves for the prosecution of their private trade. 
Continuing their travels they crossed Lake Dauphin and Swan 
Lake, discovered Red Deer River and ascended the Saskatchewan to 
the junction of its two great branches. They are said to have estab- 
lished several trading forts (¢ e) Fort Dauphin, at the head of Lake 
Manitoba, and Fort de La Reine at its foot; also, Fort Bourbon, on 
the Biche River, at the head of Lake Winnipeg; lastly, Fort Rouge, 
in the angle formed by the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. They 
continued afterwards, directed by M. de Verendrye’s brother and 
sons, to advance westwardly, other whiles northerly, but without 
finding the ocean they were in quest of. In one of these explora- 
tions, during the year 1736, a son of M. de Verendrye, the 
Jesuit, Pere Aneau, and twenty others were massacred by the 
Sioux, in an island in the Lake Des Bois. The enterprising 
Verendryes are said to have extended their travels in 1742 to the 
Yellow Stone River, and in the following year to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Their course, no doubt, had been up the 
Assiniboine River, thence across the plains to the Missouri River, 
following its course to the Mountains. The travellers on their 
return were cut off by the savages. Verendrye spent 40,000 livres 
on his travels; he expected some pecuniary compensation, but was 
practically denied. But his successors reaped the fruits of his 
patriotic, self-denying and extensive labours, and so judicious 
was his choice of the localities where he built his trading posts, that 
some of them have been occupied as centres of Indian trade up to 
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the present time, and to his enterprising genius we may attribute 
_ the only settlements which the French had on the Saskatchewan, 
namely, Fort Bourbon, at the head of Cedar Lake, and Fort la 
Come in lat. 534, 103 west lonetitude, the last of the French settle- 
ments on the above river. 

The war which transferred the Dominion of Canada from France 
to Great Britain deranged the widely extended trade carried on 
from Montreal, on the one side to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and 
on the other side to Fort la Come, on the Saskatchewan, and pro- 
bably to the tops of the Assiniboine River. But after the cession 
of Canada and the restoration of peace, numbers of British born 
subjects entered into the fur trade, who, after a few years, fixed 
their headquarters at the Grand Portage, near the mouth of Pigeon 
River. The first of these enterprising adventurers of whom we 
have any account was Mr. Thomas Currie, who in 1767 entered the 
Saskatchewan with four canoes and wintered at the west end of 
Cedar Lake. The success of his expedition roused the cupidity of 
other bold spirits. Mr. James Finlay was the next who entered 
the great river, pushed on to Fort la Come* where he wintered, and 
remained a number of years on the borders of the great river, oc- 
cupied in the fur trade. Mr. Frobisher, with a brigade of 30 or 40 
vanoes, in 1775 met the Indians on their way to Churchil, in lat. 
554 and long. 1034, and bought all their peltries, thereby remov- 
ing the necessity of their long journey to the Bay. He returned 
the following year with his canoes loaded with choice prime furs, 
and tradition did not hesitate to say that he cleared £10,000 by his 
adventure, and sent his brother westward who penetrated to Isle a 
la Cross, and retained a large interest in the concern till 1798, 
In 1778 several of the traders on the Saskatchewan, finding that 
they had a quantity of goods on hand, or to spare, agreed to put 
them in common stock, and gave them in charge to Mr. Peter 
Pond who was directed to proceed tot he Athabaska, where he win- 
tered, and obtained more furs than his canoes could carry out. 
And here we beg to inform the reader that this association formed 
by a few petty traders, amid the marshes on the lower part of the 
Saskatchewan was the germ from which the great North-West 
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Company sprung which in a few years extended its discoveries 
and trade to the Arctic‘and Pacific oceans. Though a little out of 
chronological order we must mention the first appearance of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company on the Saskatchewan, which took place in 
the year 1774, eleven years after the Treaty of Paris, and seven 
years after Thomas Currie settled at the west end of Cedar Lake. 
We have stated in a former part of this work the injurious effect, 
the presence of the French-Canadian traders in the interior had on 
the profits at the factories on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. As the In- 
dians could now barter their peltries for articles of European manu- 
facture within their hunting grounds ; thereby removing the neces- 
sity that compelled them in former years to spend the summer 
months in the performance of long and dangerous voyages, over 
stormy lakes and rivers full of rapids and cataracts. To remedy 
the evil, and to restore their declining trade, the Company saw the 
necessity of carrying their goods to the natives, as the latter would 
no longer take their trade to the Bay, and for the accomplishment 
of that object an expedition was sent inland in 1774, under the’ 
command of Mr. Hearne, the discoverer of Coppermine River, who 
continued on till he reached Pine Island Lake, where he built his 
fort, ninety-two years after York Factory had been settled. Once 
roused from the torpid state in which they existed on the frozen 
shores of the Bay, they followed the example set them by their 
more energetic competitors, and, in little more than twenty years, 

had extended their trading posts from Cumberland to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. Thus, side by side, with their rivals from 
Canada, forming commercial relations with the savage tribes that 
roam over the vast plains through which both branches of the ereat 
river flow ; and who, according to Sir Alexander McKenzie’s ac- 
count, occupied the following regions, and the number of warriors 
in each band or tribe in 1798, namely, at Nepowe and south branch, 
thirty tents of Bristineaux or 90 warriors, and sixty tents of Stone 
iHomns, 200 warrore.) Thor hunting orounde extended nn to the » 
Eavle Hills. Those me trade at Forts George and Agustus, 80 
tents; Crees on either side of the river, 200 tents. In the same 
country are 140 tents of Stone Indians; not quite the half of 
them inhabit the west woody country, their number cannot be less 
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than 450. The Sarceeson the north branch, 35 tents or 120. Op- 
posite to these on the eastward near the head waters of the south 
branch are the Peigans, numbering from 1200 to 1500 men; next 
to them are the Blood Indians to the number of 50 tents or 200 men. 
From them downwards extend the Blackfeet Indians of the same 
nation as the two last tribes ; theirnumbermay be 800 men: Next 
to them and extending to the confluence of the two branches are 
the Fall or Big-bellied Indians, who may amount to 600 warriors. 
The Crees or Bristineaux, as called by some writers, and known 
among themselves by the name of “ Nehee Ethinniwoe,” have been 
at all times since the advent of the whites probably the most 
numerous tribe of Indians on the east side of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and occupied, and at the present time do occupy, a wider range of 
hunting grounds than any other of the aboriginal nations in what 
has been known as Rupert’s Land, their hunting grounds extending 
from the vicinity of Ungava Bay to James’ Bay, thence northwardly 
along the shores of Hudson’s Bay to Churchil River on the north, 
which formed the boundary between them and the Chepewayan, 
and in the south-westerly direction to where in former times they 
met the Assiniboines, and of late years, since the Assiniboines have 
moved to the west, met the Saulteaux or Ojyibois, who speak a 
cognate dialect, and who have formed marriages with the Crees, 
whence a race has sprung who speak a mixed dialect and on whom 
the trader have imposed the new name of Nachdawewoc. This 
mixed people occupy the country on each side of the height of land 
north of Lake Superior and Rainy Lake and to the north-east of 
Lake Winnipeg. 

In 1682 the English company took possession of the mouth of 
the Nelson River, and in the same autumn the French from 
Canada passed the winter near the sea on St. Theresa’s or Hay’s 
River, and although from that day to the treaty of Utrecht they 
had carried on a destructive war with each other, yet there was one 
thing in which they seemed to agree, namely, in supplying the 
natives with fire-arms and ammunition, which they soon learned to 
use with deadly effect_against the inland tribes, whose only weapons 
of war were the tomahawk, the bow and the arrow. The swampy 
Crees would be induced by many reasons to abandon the frosty 
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forests that border on the Bay, and press on to a milder climate and 
oceupy a country abounding in the larger animals of the chase. 
The Crees, who visited the trading posts on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, and the Assiniboines, who traded in 1678 with du Luth at 
the west end of Lake Superior, were about the same time put in 
possession of fire arms, and within a few years thereafter they 
seemed as if by mutual consent to have made a simultaneous 
movement, the former pressing on to the south west, the latter 
pursuing their course to the north-west until they met in the region 
west of Lake Winnipeg, and on the plains of Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers. Indian tradition informs us that during the first half of 
the last century the Mandans occupied the country to the south- 
west of Lake Winnipeg, and that they had been forced by the united 
efforts of their invaders to leave their hunting grounds and retire to 
the Upper Missouri. But how long it took these tribes to drive 
out those whom they found in possession of the country, and what 
wars they carried on to accomplish that object, are lost in the mist 
of years. However, we have had the evidence of a living witness 
to the fact, that the Crees and the Assiniboines lived on the plains 
south-west of Lake Winnipeg for some years previous to the year 
1780, and that they made a preconcerted attack that year on the 
trading posts on the Assiniboine. These small houses were at 
Portage la Prairie, and represented three different associations, and 
had but few men at each. The Indians had kept their intentions 
so hid from the whites that the latter were altogether unprepared | 
to resist the onslaught made by their painted and feathered assail- 
ants, who made themselves masters of two of the houses, massacred 
those who defended them and carried away the booty. Intoxicated 
by their success and confiding in their prowess they rushed on to 
attack the third house, which was defended by a Mr. Bruce at the 
head of a few men. Mr. Bruce was known among the savages by 
the formidable name of Ketelie Mink-man, 7. e. Big Knife. He 
was evidently known among the Indian tribes for his bravery and 
determined courage, and they learned by sad experience on the 
present occasion that his fame for valor had not been over-rated, 
for he not only defended his post but slew a number of those by 
whom he had been attacked, thereby admonishing the survivors to 
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beat a timely retreat, leaving the resolute and formidable Bruce 
in possession of the slain and of the field of battle. How far the 
savages intended to carry their hostility towards the traders 
we have not been able to learn, but we may presume that their 
defeat before Mr. Bruce’s little post at Portage la Prairie cooled 
their military ardour, and the following year small-pox of a most viru- 
lent type attacked the tribes in the vicinity of Red River and spread 
over all the Indian Territories, even to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
As late as the year 1815 the bleached bones of those, who had be- 
come the victims of the plague, were to be seen in great quantities 
at several points on the shores of the Bay. The Assiniboines were 
encamped at several points near the Red River when the disease 
appeared among them, and was attended by the most fatal effects ; 
so much so, that ten years after, when the Red Lake Ojibways 
came, for the first time, to Pembina to trade, they found the Assi- 
niboines, or rather, a small remnant of that once numerous tribe in 
that vicinity. After some days had been devoted to feasting 
and the mutual interchange of presents, the Assiniboine orators pa- 
thetically deplored the miserable condition of their people, stating 
that wherever they went they saw nothing but the bleached bones 
of their kindred; that their former allies, the Crees, had always been 
treacherous, and that on the appearance of the disease they went 
before it to the west. “We are no longer able to resist our enemies, 
the Sioux. Come, then, and lve withus! Let us have one fire and 
one dish. The country is large and full of all kinds of wild animals. 
You need not fear want.” After spending some time with their new 
made friends, the Ojibways went back to Red Lake for their fami- 
hes, and returned the following year to join their allies. Their de- 
scendants still occupy the banks of the lower Red River and the 
shores of Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s servants made their appearance, for the first time, in 
Red River in the year 1793. They met the Assiniboines in small 
eroups at different points along the lower Red River and along the 
Assiniboine River, as far west as the mouth of the Little Souris, 
where the English company erected their first trading establishment 
to the south-west of Lake Winnipeg. This expedition had been 
equipped at Albany on James’ Bay and was conducted by Mr, 
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Donald McKay, a veteran trader, who had, in connection with some 
other petty traders, passed a few winters on the plains among the 
buffalo and the beaver. McKay built in juxtaposition to two of his 
former rivals in trade, the North-West and X Y Companies and during 
the winter traded with the Assiniboines. The Crees had passed 
on to the West, chiefly to Swan River. The Hudsen’s Bay posts 
on the Red River had remained connected with Albany until the 
introduction of the new system in 1810. When it (to wit) the 
Red River District, had been transferred to the newly-formed 
Northern Department. Much could be said of the manner in which 
the trade was carried on with the simple-minded natives. Intoxi- 
cating liquor was the first thing presented to the savage when he 
arrived at the fort, and the last thing given him when he left it; 
not only in opposition but along the shores of Hudson’s Bay where 
no rival traders existed within hundreds of miles. 
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While those who had arrived on the plains of the Red River, in 
the season of 1812, were battling for dear life during the following 
winter and. spring, His Lordship was not unmindful of the great 
work which he had commenced and determined to carry on. In 
the beginning of the year 1813 he employed agents, in the North 
of Scotland, to engage servants for the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
settlers for the colony. 

The time was favourable for the accomplishment of these objects. 
The late Marchioness of Stafford and Duchess of Sutherland in her. 
own right, the only offspring of the last Duke of Sutherland, com- 
menced a few years before the selfish and cruel work of clearing 
the country of its inhabitants, leasing the farms to sheep-herds 
who stocked their holdings, in many places very extensive tracts, 
with sheep. Many of these unfortunate people were driven by 
the force of circumstances, or rather, the force of cruel and un- 
natural laws, from their humble, but once happy homes, which 
they had occupied, and which, in many cases, had been occupied 
by their forefathers, for many generations, under the good and 
kind Earls of former times, without knowing where to find a home 
to shelter themselves and their unfortunate families, and not in a 
few cases destitute of food, and of means wherewith to procure it. ° 
Their only wealth consisted in a few small black cattle and some 
sheep; these could not be readily turned into cash, and even when 
these unfortunate people found a market for their stock, the prices 
were generally ‘so low that selling was but another downward step 
to ruin. All who could realize a trifle by the sale of their proper- 
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ty turned their thoughts towards the western world, and anxiously , 
waited for the first chance of transporting themselves and their 
families to the North American continent, expecting there to find 
a resting place which the beloved land of their forefathers no longer 
afforded them. 

This crisis in their affairs was well calculated to aid his Lord- 
ship’s scheme of planting a colony on the banks of the Red River. 
Numbers of the farmers and crofters of the strath of Kildonan, 
and in some other parts of the country of Sutherland, had been 
evicted in the spring of 1813. Many of them found means of 
transportation to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and to the Island 
of St. John, now Prince Edward’s Island, others flocked to His 
Lordship’s agents, offering to become settlers in the new colony, 
which was to be planted, and if any reliance could be placed on 
his Lordship’s flattering prospectus, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands.” A few families, about twenty in 
number, each averaging about five souls, embarked in the Enter- 
prise; agreeing to pay ten pounds sterling per head. For this ~ 
sum, a passage was to be provided for them to the place of their 
destination, and they were to be furnished with provisions for 
twelve months after the day of their embarkation. To these 
families may be added some unmarried young men and young 
women, who were sent by their parents along with these families 
for the express purpose of taking possession of lots of land, build- 
ing houses, and bringing under cultivation as much land as possi- 
ble. In few words, they were to prepare tor the reception of their 
parents and the younger members of their respective families, 
when ejected from their mountain homes. To the colonists 
were added a number of young men from all parts of Scotland, 
who were engaged for a term of three years. Some of them were 
to serve in the fur trade, others were to serve in the colony. 
Each of the laborers was to be paid twenty pounds sterling per 
annum and, at the end of their term of service, each became entit- 
led to one hundred acres of land in Red River. 

During the first week in June, 1813, the Earl of Selkirk, on his 
way north, arrived in Sutherlandshire, where he remained for some 
time, holding intercourse with intending emigrants, making many 
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promises of future favour, and pointing out to them the advantag- 
es which the change they were about to make would ultimately 
‘confer upon them. After arranging affairs and giving all necessary 
mstructions to his agents, he proceeded on to Thurso, where he re- 
mained a short time, preparing for the reception of the colonists 
and servants, who were expected to arrive there in a few days, 
After these arrangements had been accomplished His Lordship 
passed over the Pentland Firth to Stromness. Soon after his de- 
parture the colonists and servants began to make their appearance 
in the good old town of Thurso. Here their stay was short. The 
agent had a coasting vessel ready to receive and to transport to 
Strommess the motley crowd of both sexes and of all ages who 
pressed into the town during the last few days. The embarkation 
comiuenced in the forenoon, and by one o’clock all were on board 
the smegularly arranged and singularly freighted craft. The fore 
part of the hold was formed into a huge bin, filled with oatmeal; 
the after part of the hold was occupied by two splendid quadru- 
peds of the bovine tribe (a bull and a cow) from Ball’ n’ Ghobhainn 
in Rossshire, and which had travelled so far on their way to the 
new colony. All things being ready the sloop hoisted sail. The 
passengers who had to accommodate themselves on deck, as cir- 
cumstances admitted, raised their bonnets and bade farewell to their 
beloved friends and relations, who had gathered at this place to 
give them the last embrace, the last shake of the hand and to see 
them on board. 

The wind blew freshly from the hills and the Water-witch cut 
her way swiftly through the rough and foamy waves of the Pent- 
land Firth. All on board, except the stout quadrupeds and sailors, 
were prostrated by that most nauseous complaint, sea-sickness, 
groaning distressively and heartily wishing themselves once more 
on terra frma. The oft expressed wish was soon gratified. Late 
in the evening we came in sight of the little village of Stromness, 
and soon afterwards were anchored in its quiet and safe harbour, 
and those who had been sick a few minutes before became suddenly 
well. A few boats came alongside on which we were embarked 
and from which we landed a few minutes after. Here we were 
billeted to the different houses in the town; the Hon. Company 
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allowing each of us a certain sum per diem for board and lodging. 
Here we must not omit to state that the aged and the very young, 
who were going to the colony, had a passage provided for them by 
sea from Helmsdale, and had arrived at this rendezvous a few hours 
before us. Ireland and the western islands of Scotland contribut- 
ed their quota of intending settlers and labourers who were wait- 
ing here for a passage to Hudson’s Bay. | 

Stromness, at the time of which we write, was a small village ; 
yet it was honoured and protected by a few companies of pension- 
ers, who were quartered at the place and did duty at a half-moon 
battery, that stood near the harbour, for the protection of the town 
and the ships that were constantly calling there. These soldiers 
and the new-comers filled the little town, and, no doubt, enhanced 
the price of everything that could contribute to man’s comfort, 
especially food and lodgings. A few found tolerable accommoda- 
tions, others had to take up their quarters in garrets, every house 
being occupied to the full extent of its capacity. And, if our Or- 
cadian friends laid a heavy hand on our purses, they repaid us to 
some extent by many kind words and friendly attentions. Boat 
building for the herring fisheries on the coast of Caithness seemed 
to be the chief, if not the only business, carried on in the place, 
and we may admit that a considerable portion of its wealth was de- 
rived from the trade carried on with the ships of all descriptions 
and of all nations that frequented its commodious and safe harbour. 
A few days after the landing of the emigrants, the Hudson’s Bay 
ships and a brig bound for the Moravian Missions on the frozen 
shores of Labrador, under the protection of the Brazen, a sloop of 
war, caine to anchor before the town. 

About the 20th of June all were embarked. The colonists were 
lodged between decks in the Prince of Wales; the Company’s ser- 
vants were put on board the Eddystone. While the vessels lay 
here an incident occurred which I cannot forbear relating: A fair- 
haired, blue-eyed lassie had been wooed and won by a fine-looking, 
athletic young man, who had been her neighbour in her native 
village ; but cruel fate forbade their union. He, on some account, 
enlisted in the militia, but had not joined his regiment. The dread 
of eviction from their home, which continually haunted and dis- 
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tressed her parents, reduced her to the necessity of emigrating to the 
plains of the western wilderness, to prepare, or help to prepare, a 
resting place for the loved ones she left behind, and who were 
likely soon to be driven from their once happy home. Her lover 
followed close in her footsteps, and overtook her at Thurso. Here 
he arranged for his passage to Red River and went as far as Strom- 
ness, and while the ships lay before that place a recruiting sergeant 
came to the ship, presented his warrant, seized the young and faith- 
ful lover, and took him away to the army, leaving the fair one of 
his love to mourn her bereavement. 

The morning of the 28th of June 1813 saw our little fleet of 
four sails weigh anchor, set sail, and pass on through the mouth 
slowly and steadily before a fresh breeze of north east wind, and 
as we sailed along the north coast of our beloved native land, one 
after another of its lofty mountains seemed to sink its head in the 
waves and disappear. Sea sickness prostrated many to so great a 
degree that they could not think of anything but their own sufter- 
ing, country friends and relatives left behind were all forgotten by 
these unfortunates ; but there were others who were able to reflect and 
realize their position. All felt sad, but not to an equal degree. 

Some bade farewell for ever to their native hills. Those who were 
engaged only for a few years, kept up thei sinking spirits with 
the thought that their time of service would soon expire, when 
they would return to their native land and once more be in the 
presence and society of those whom they had left behind. How- 
ever, few, very few, ever returned to realize the soul sustaining 
hope, which cheered their hearts in that sad and trying hour. 
Little did these heavy hearted exiles know, or even think that 
there were far greater sufferings and heart rending trials before 
them than those which they had to endure on bidding a last adieu 
to their friends, and to the land of their birth. Little did they 
know that in a few weeks time they would have to endure the 
burning pains of tvphus fever in the over crowded and ill ven- 
tilated hold of a ship, never intended for the transport of any 

great number of people. For some time everything went on well, 
with only one incident to break the dull monotony of a voyage on 
the Atlantic. 
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On the evening of the second day after leaving Stromness, we 
sighted a large American privateer steering across our course and 
towing a small schooner which she had captured in the North Sea. 
On seeing our fleet the privateer cast off her prize, spread her canvass 
and steered south-west before the wind, which blew freshly at: 
the time. The Brazen gave chase, and recaptured the prize. Some 
time was lost by the Brazen, while putting some of her men on 
board the schooner, to navigate her into some British port. After 
this delay, the chase was resumed and continued during the night, 
but day-light convinced the British captain that he had been pur- 
suing in vain for the privateer was no where to be seen. 

In the afternoon of the second day the Brazen rejoined the 
vessels under her protection. After this stirring affair all things 
held “the even tenor of their way” until we arrived in the vicinity 
of Greenland. Here we began to feel the chilling effects of these 
wonderful accumulations of ice and frozen snow, commonly called 
ice-bergs. 

On a bright calin July morning we beheld a few of these 
glitterimg mountains; the sun rose im all its splendour, diffusing 
her bright illuminating beams over a cloudless sky, while her 
dazzling rays seemed to be reflected by a smooth and unruffled 
expanse of ocean. As we progressed to the north-west these float- 
ing mountains increased in number until we crossed Davis’ Straits 
and entered those of Hudson, where we met the pack ice. Here 
we learned that typhus fever had appeared with fatal effects 
among the colonists on board the Prince of Wales. A few had 
been already consigned to the keeping of the great deep ; others 
were prostrated by the disease, whose condition was reported to 
be almost hopeless. Our progress through the straits was slow and 
difficult, the ice being unusually heavy and compact. When we 
had well advanced towards the Bay and lay near the north shore of 
the straits, we were visited by these extraordinary specimens of 
humanity, the Esquimaux. The morning was bright and calm, the 
streams of open water in which the ships lay were smooth and 
shining like a mirror under the beams of the morning sun, 

At an early hour the open water was literally covered with a 
numerous fleet of umiacks and kyacks. These crafts have frames . 
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of wood ; the wood frame is covered with the skin of some marine 
animal, probably that of the whale. The umiack is fashioned or 
formed like a boat, and without a deck. The kyack, in shape, like 
the birch canoe of the red man, with this difference, that the kyack 
is covered on the top and is navigated by a single individual who 
sits midway between stem and stern, and uses a paddle which has 
a blade on each end, is held by the middle and is dexterously 
wielded by the rower, first striking a stroke on one side, then on 
the other, propelling and steering his tiny bark through floats of 
ice and over angry and tumultuous waves, often against both wind 
and tide. The umiacks seemed to be filled with aged men, women 
and children; some aged patriarchs steered, the ladies did the 
rowing. The youngsters, not to be idle, screamed and tumbled over 
each other in the bottom of the frail crafts. 

On approaching the ships they made a most discordant noise, 
whooping and yelling their customary salutatiens of Jimo Pilate. 
On their arrival at the ships, or rather at the ship, for the Prince 
of Wales refused to traffic with them, being apprehensive of their 
becoming infected with the fever that raged on that ship, a very 
brisk trade commenced between them and the Eddystone, the savages 
~ handing over their oil, ivory, some fox skins, and even their 
clothing, in many cases stripping themselves to a state of nudity, 
for which they received, in return, razors of the most inferior 
quality, knives, a few short hand-saws, needles, and though last, 
not the least esteemed, bits of iron hoops. These poor ignorant 
people, on receiving these trifles, expressed their joy in the most 
extravagant manner, for instance, when an individual had acquired 
the coveted treasure he licked it with the tongue, at the same time, 
shouting, leaping and laughing; the bit of rusty iron hoop was 
received with demonstrations indicating equal satisfaction. This 
trade, convenient for both parties, and no doubt profitable to the 
white man, continued from the morning until the evening, when 
the natives retired to their frozen rocks, where summer, with its 
genial influences, never softens the frozen earth ; where no herbage 
clothes the ground nor flowers adorn the landscape, except a few 
stinted lichens that seem to creep temerariously out of the cliffs of 
their parent rock as if afraid to come into contact with the frosty, 
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stormy blasts that sweep over these sterile rocks and stormy seas. 
We may well suppose that when the earth was divided among the 
sons of men, the unfortunate Esquimaux must have come in for 
the last cut. 

As I said above, our passage through the straits was slow, 
but on entering the Bay we found open water, with here and there 
a float or field of floating ice, tossed about by wind and tide. 
Having arrived at the point where the Hon. Company’s ships part 
with each other, all the servants, intended for the northern depart- 
ment, were embarked on His Majesty’s sloop of war, which, in 
company with the Prince of Wales, steered her course for Churehil 
River. 

Our passage across the Bay was quick and pleasant, and about 
noon on the 12th day of August, 1813, we beheld the low and un- 
interesting shores of Hudson’s Bay stretched before us, presenting 
its narlow border of yellow sand and dark blue swamp in the front, 
with its dark and dismal looking line of spruce and tamarack in the 
back ground. The scenery appeared bleak and desolate beyond 
the power of description. In a few hours, after we had seen the 
land, we were passing up the river between Cape Merry on our 
left, and Esquimaux Point terminating the low narrow slip of 
granite formation on our right, on which Fort Prince of Wales once 
stood. The Churchil River at this point is very narrow and deep. 
The Fort was commenced in 1733 and built chiefly, if not 
entirely, of granite. It stood within 30 or 40 yards of the river. 
The engineer who superintended the building describes it thus :— 
A square fort with four bastions. All the stone, lime-stone, sand, 
the wood for burning the hme, were within a quarter mile’s distance 
from the place. Horses were employed to drag the material to the 
place. Servants’ wages were extremely low; yet with all these 
faculties the building was rendered useless for the purpose of 
defence owing to the ignorance and stubbornness of the Governor, 
whose word was the law of the land. By the original plans the 
rampart was to be 43 feet thick, but the Governor was sure that 
25 feet would do; so the original plan was laid aside, and so was 
the engineer’s opinion, and the man in power had it all his own 
way, His Excellency, doubtless, believing himself equally capable 
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of judging the strength of fortifications as well as the quality of 
beaver skins. 

After having trespassed so far on the reader’s time and patience, 
we will resume our narrative. Leaving the ruins of the old Fort 
behind us, we passed into an expansion of the river affording good 
and secure anchorage and sufficiently capacious to contain a numer- 
ous fleet. In the afternoon of the 15th we were taken to the new, 
or present factory, a few miles higher up the river than where the 
old Fort stood, and, when landed, we were left at full liberty to 
accommodate ourselves with lodgings on the bare rock where every 
man could please his own taste, as the Honorable Company’s 
agents did not think proper to admit us into the Fort, nor to pro- 
vide us with tents to shelter us without. However, our stay was 
but short. Four or five days after landing, we were embarked in 
boats and set out for York Factory, which was at that period head- 
quarters of the Northern Department. After passing down the 
river we proceeded along the coast, and in three or four days 
arrived at Broad Rivers, where we took refuge for the night. 
While here a great storm of wind came on which continued 
for two days, and, as prudent economy was the order of 
the day, the stock of provisions allowed us for the journey 
began to look small. The boats were crowded with new hands, 
and to avoid starvation, our commander judged it expedient to 
send off about forty of the party to go by land to York Factory. 
The party was placed under the guidance of a man who had been 
in the country some years before, but who, unfortunately, knew 
nothing ofthe line of road which we ought to follow. The first 
day we travelled on ridges of sand and gravel, which, at some for- 
mer period, had been thrown up by the tumultuous waves of the 
great inland sea, when lashed into fury by the stormy winds of 
the north. These ancient sea beaches extend for many miles in- 
land, demonstrating the encroachment of the land on the waters of 
the Bay. In our journey on the second day, our guide, in the 
afternoon, led us inte a swamp with water knee deep, the surface 
at every step yielding.under us, rendering cur travelling not only 
slow, but extremely fatigueing; however, as the sun was going 
down, chance or good fortune, brought us to a dry ridge where we 
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passed the night. On the third day, at an early hour, we des- 
patched our meal, and to our dismay, found that we had finished 
the last of our food. York Factory, to which we were travelling, 
and the only place where our wants could be supplied, was forty 
or fifty miles distant with the broad and rapid Nelson River 
to cross, notwithstanding the difficulties which lay in our way, 
being all young and hearty men, we scorned to complain or show 
any signs of weakness. We had the good fortune to keep out of 
the swamps and had fine dry ground to travel on all day; and in 
the evening we arrived at Sam’s Creek, where we found a shanty, 
built for the accommodation of a few men who were sent there 
from York Factory in the spring and fall of the year, for the man- 
agement of the goose hunt. But when we arrived there, there 
were neither Indians, white men or geese, and for want of any- 
thing better to sup on, we gathered a few nettle leaves, boiled 
them in water, ate, and went to rest. 

The following morning we went a few miles up along the River, 
gathered piles of pine brush, to which we set fire, to let those at the 
Factory know that parties were waiting to be ferried over. The 
weather was fine, and we had plenty of dry wood for fuel, so that 
we did not feel our want of food as much as we would undoubtedly 
have done under less favourable circumstances. 

On observing the columns of smoke that rose from the heaps 
of wood and brush that we set on fire, some boats were sent to 
our relief, and about noon of the fifth day of our training for the 
Hon. Company’s service, the boats came to us, and in a few hours 
were landed on the east side of the Nelson. Five miles had to be 
travelled over before we reached the Factory. The path was a very 
miry and unpleasant one, but in the evening we arrived, all safe 
with very keen appetites, at the great emporium of the fur trade 
in the northern department of Rupert’s Land. Here we were sup- 
plied with food, but, most unaccountably, there were no houses in 
the place to afford us lodgings, and in consequence we had to 
bivouac on the river bank before the Fort. Our companions whom 
we left in the boat were not many days behind us, and soon after 
their arrival we were dispersed over the whole country, manyfof us 
no more to meet in this world. 
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_ But, as their history is not our object, we must return to the 
fever-stricken and miserable colonists. We have never been able 
to ascertain the number of deaths that took place on board the 
ship, but the disease was raging among them when they arrived at 
the Churchil River, and although they were released in a few days 
after from what had proved to them to have been no better than a 
pestiferous prison; yet, after having been landed, or rather thrown 
ashore on the bare rocks at Sloop’s Cove, their condition had not 
been much improved. Their food, for the most part, consisted of 
such as was taken from the ship; fresh provisions for so many 
could not be easily procured. They were not provided with any- 
thing to shelter or protect them from the heat by day or from the 
frost by night. It is true, after they had been landed, they could 
move about, if their health and strength permitted. They had the 
benefit of the refreshing and invigorating breezes of that northern 
climate. Notwithstanding, the fever continued unabated, carrying 
off its victims daily. . The few who escaped the fever were worn 
out with nursing and watching the sick and the dying. The con- 
valescent were emaciated and feeble, and many of them were so 
prostrated, morally and physically, that they coveted the fate of 
those who had been set free by the hand of death from the sorrows 
and sufferings of this mortal life; even the stoutest hearts could 
not think of their sad and forlorn condition but with feelings of the 
most poignant grief and apprehension of future calamities. Much 
has been said about the quantity and quality of the food 
served out to the colonists from the Company’s stores, and all 
that has been said may be true; even the Company’s servants who 
wintered at the posts, along the Bay, were on very short al- 
lowance during the winter, and it is not likely that Churchil 
had been supplied more liberally than other places; and further, I 
may observe that nothing but the most common kinds of provisions 
were at that period broughtinto the country. Ifanything suitable, 
for the nourishment of the sick, had been at the place, and had the 
doctor recommended it to be given, let us believe, for human 
nature sake, that the gentleman in charge would have freely 
bestowed it. However, we may admit, without any doubt, that to 
the want of proper and suitable nourishment and to the entire 
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absence of warm and comfortable lodging, may be justly attributed 
many of the deaths which took place after the landing. As the 
autumn advanced the inclemency of the weather increased to such 
a degree, that it became absolutely necessary for them to leave the 
barren rocks, on which they had been landed and on which they 
had suffered so much misery and bereavement, and remove to a 
place that would afford wood for building and fuel. Such a place 
was not to be found near the Fort, and in consequence they had to 
go a distance of fifteen miles up the river to where the primeval 
forest stood unbroken in all its solemn and silent grandeur. We 
can easily conceive the difficult task these men had to perform. 
The axe is an unwieldy weapon in hands unaccustomed to its use ; 
and such were these men, and besides they were, from the effects 
of their late sufferings, incapable of performing any great amount 
of hard labour. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which they laboured, 
huts must be built to shelter themselves and their families from 
the inclemency of the season, and to work they went with indomit- 
able resolution and untiring perseverance; the work, we may 
suppose, advanced slowly, and likely not in the most workmanlike 
manner, but before the winter had tar advaneced a few shanties 
had been erected in which these unfortunates had to huddle together. 
Logs had to serve as chairs, and mud flooring had to supply the 
want of beds, tables, &., &. We can easily fancy that these 
habitations were of the most simple construction and very ill 
adapted to defend their inmates from winter frosts, so often accom- 
pamed by heavy gales of wind, while Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
ranged ior months trom 35° to 50° below zero, and many times 
i the course of the winter fellas lowas 55° oreven to 60°. To 
the above we may add, that they had to drag on flat sleds the 
scanty rations dealt out to them from the Company’s stores, and in 
order to receive the same and return with it to their families they 
had every week to perform a journey of thirty miles on snow-shoes. 

While in Stromness His Lordship gave the emigrants to under- 
stand that there was no necessity to take money, clothing or articles 
of furniture along with them, as they could procure these things as 
cheap :n Red River as in Stromness. The poor exiles found, to 
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their sad disappointment, that these words were of no value at 
Churchil ; nothing could be obtained without ready cash, and at 
prices ranging from one to two hundred per cent. above what similar 
articles could be purchased at in their native land. When they 
complained of the deception practised upon them they were 
told that these promises could only be fulfilled at Red River. 
Here they were without cash and without credit, no doubt, 
many wants pressing on them, and unfortunately nine hundred 
miles from the place where they were promised cheap goods; and 
where they were led to believe all their toils and suffering would 
come to an end. However they found that complaints and remon- 
strances were useless, and had, for the present, to bear their unen- 
viable condition with as much resignation and equanimity as pos- 
sible. Before leaving their homes, His Lordship and his agents had 
suggested to them the desirableness of providing themselves with 
firearms for their defence against any attacks which might be made 
upon them by their enemies. They were not slow to follow that 
advice, and every man provided himself with a musket or fowling 
piece and ammunition, powder and duck shot as far as his means 
would enable him to do. 

As the winter advanced, the willow grouse or white partridge 
became very plentiful, and the hungry Highlanders rejoiced to see 
their huts surrounded by the cheering presence of so much animal 
life, and could not fail to consider this unexpected abundance, as a 
providential deliverance wrought in their behalf, similar to that 
which had taken place in behalf of the chosen people of old; when, 
after their murmurings, the quails spread over their camp. The 
exiles began to hunt, to kill and to eat, promising themselves the 
pleasure of bidding farewell to hunger while surrounded by so 
much food. But alas! our joys are often transient and our hopes 
illusory and, unfortunately, so were theirs. Scarcely had they 
tasted of the abundance with which the whole land teemed before they 
were made to feel, and that bitterly, their dependent condition. 
Superintendent William Auld, knew, no doubt, that the partridges 
were not the enemies meant by His Lordship, and in consequence 
commanded every man to put the lock of his gun into the great 
man’s keeping, with the threat that, refusing to comply with this 
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modest request would subject the refractory delinquent to the 
grievous pains and penalties of having his rations stopped. 

We have stated a fact well known to all who were along the 
Bay at the time. Different motives have been ascribed to the 
superintendent in perpetrating this extraordinary act of despotism. 
Some said that his motives were good and humane, viz.: to keep 
these hungry men from strolling after the birds, and thereby run 
the risk of losing their way in the woods and perishing in the snow. 
Others said, and probably said with truth, that his action originated 
in a desire to keep the settlers dependent on the Company’s stores 
for their subsistence. Or perhaps, taking for granted that the 
charter had conferred on his employers the exclusive right of 
hunting these fowls, and that any one unconnected with the Com- 
pany, or without his license, who presumed to hunt them, ought to 
be treated asa poacher. Be the motive whatever it may have been, 
the superintendent’s infamous interference, with what would no 
doubt have been a great benefit to those ill-fed people, must have 
proved highly injurious to their comfort and well-being. Hunting 
afforded a motive for exercise and added to their scanty supply of 
food, and both were very much required. Here we must relate an 
accident that took place at Churchil in December, 1813, which was 
calculated to do anything but draw forth the superintendent’s 
sympathy towards his unfortunate country-men. We have said 
above that the colonists were wintering at a distance from the Fac- 
tory, but some of them had, at stated periods, to come to that place 
to receive the rations served to them from the Company’s stores, 
and as they could not return to their families the same day they 
were permitted to lodge in a room in the lower story of the 
dwelling-house. Unfortunately, when a few of them were passing 
the night in the room assigned to them, the ceiling above them 
caught fire. It was supposed at the time that the devouring 
element found its way through a chink in the chimney to the 
stuffing between the ceiling and the upper flooring. But where it 
originated, or from what cause, is hard to say. The entire house 
was reduced to ashes, and the settlers got the credit of what we 
believe tohave been accidental. No lives were lost, and the devour- 
ing flames did not extend to the buildings where the provisions and 
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trading goods were stored. If these had been destroyed the resulting 
calamities would have been great and deplorable in the extreme; 
many of the settlers would in all probability have perished of cold 
and hunger. York Factory was the only place where help could 
be found, and to travel to it in the short cold days of midwinter 
would prove more than formidable to the weaker sex and the 
children ; even men in the full vigor of life, if unaccustomed to 
travel on snow-shoes would find the journey a very hard one, 
especially if unsupplied with provisions. After the above untoward 
event had taken place and its immediate consequences remedied 
as far as could be done at that season of the year, the settlers made 
their weekly visits to the Company’s store to draw their rations, and 
during their nightly stay lodged with the Company’s servants, and 
thus time passed on until the beginning of April, when the long 
dreary and inclement winter of that sub-arctic region was drawn to 
an end, and the settlers began to prepare for their journey to York 
Factory. In the above month the days are long, and generally 
bright and sometimes mild in the height of the day; yet the frost 
at night in that season was very keen, andat times storms of wind 
prevailed which rendered travelling along the Bay slow, generally 
unpleasant, and sometimes dangerous. However, no time could be 
lost, the exiles had to start for York Factory, and about the middle 
of April they left their humble abodes at what has been known 
since their time as “The Colony Creek.” Before leaving Churchil 
they received their gun-locks, and were provided with provisions 
and snow-shoes for the journey. They had to drag their rations, 
and as much of their baggage as they could, on flat sleds, and 
those who had children had to take them along as best they could. 
We cannot form an adequate conception of the misery suffered by 
these people on this trip. The females suffered most, as they were 
not so well protected from cold asthe men were, and were less able 
to move through loose snow with these unmanageable requisites— 
snow-shoes—attached to their feet. We have not been able to 
learn how long they had been occupied in performing this Journey 
of one hundred and forty miles, but we know that with the exception 
of some frost bites on noses, cheeks and chins, they arrived safely 
at the end of their journey, except a Mr. Angus McKay, whose 
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wife had been confined while on the journey. Their friends could 
not remain with them, and the only way in which they could help 
them was by giving to the unfortunate and forlorn pair, as much 
of their own rations as they could spare in order that they might 
not die of hunger before help could be sent to them from the 
Factory. We do not know how these people fared or how they 
were supported in their solitude, all we know is that they were 
taken to the Factory and to Red River, and in the summer of 1815 
they were among those who left the colony for Canada, of whom we 
shall have something more to say hereafter. When the colonists 
arrived at the first stage of their journey they had to betake them- 
selves to the forest the second time to erect huts or tents to live in 
until the opening of the river. These tents were composed of a 
few poles covered with brush, forming a very imperfect defence 
against wind, snow or rain, but on the whole their condition was 
much superior to what it had been at Churchil. Mr. W. H. Cook, 
an eccentric but kind-hearted gentleman, was in charge at York 
Factory at the time, and for many reasons wished the attempt to 
form the colony at Red River success as he and other fur traders, 
who had families in the country, began to look on the new settle- 
ment as likely to become, in the course of time, a desirable and 
convenient place of retirement, where they would enjoy the pleasure 
of spending the evening of life in the bosom of their families and in 
each other’s society. These feelings, operating on a heart naturally 
kind, had the effect, and proved very advantageous to the colonists, 
so that they had great reason to congratulate themselves on their 
improved condition. | 

In the latter end of April the weather in that climate is gener- 
ally mild and pleasant, geese and ducks begin to make their ap- 
pearance, and in the month of May become plentiful over the 
whole land. They were permitted to hunt as much as they pleas- 
ed. The migratory deer were very numerous in the vicinity dur- 
ing the spring and hunted by every one who could use a gun, but 
more especially by the Indians who took great quantities of veni- 
son to the Fort, of which the settlers received a liberal share. It 
is likely that the colonists did not leave the shores of the Bay be- 
fore the middle of June. Seven hundred miles of difficult and 
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dangerous navigation lay between them and Red River. For miles, 
in the lower rivers, the boats had to be towed by men against a 
swift current, besides many discharges or landing places where 
part of the cargo had to be carried; and in other places the entire 
cargo had to be carried over on men’s backs, the boats taken out of 
the water and launched over dry land. Besides lesser bodies of 
water, they had to pass over Lake Winnipeg, a distance of three 
hundred miles. Some “old hands”, (Company’s servants) who 
understood working the boats in the rapids, and over the lakes, 
were put into each boat with the colonists, who had to work as 
common laborers on the passage; to take the tow rope by turns, to 
tug at the oar from morning to night, and to carry the freight over 
the portages; and all this labour without any compensation. We 
cannot say when these people arrived in Red River, but it is like- 
ly that they had the pleasure of seeing the long looked for land of 
promise some time in the month of July ; neithercan we state the 
number that went inland by the first brigade. But, whatever may 
have been their number, their arrival added greatly to Governor 
McDonell’s numerical strength and advantage, which he did not 
allow to pass without endeavoring to turn it to good account, as 
we shall see hereafter. A fewof the aged immigrants remained at 
Churchil after the younger members of their families had left. 
These had a passage provided for them to York Factory in boats 
after the ice had cleared away from the shores of the Bay. Their 
condition, after their arrival there, was as miserable and distressing 
as it could possibly be, and this we say from personal knowledge 
of the case. An agedand venerable patriarch, with his aged and 
equally venerable partner in life, was there in the month of July 
and had taken up his residence in the ruins of the old Fort, de- 
stroyed by La Perouse and his Frenchmen in 1782. This man, who 
had been a substantial farmer in his native land, now appeared to 
be in the most destitute state imaginable. His habitation consist- 
ed of a few poles on which was stretched, as an apology for a cover- 
ing, a piece of what had been in its better day, a boat sail, but now 
so tattered and torn that it was pervious to every blast of wind 
that blew and to every drop of rain that fell; the half frozen 
earth formed the flooring of his mean end uncomfortable abode. 
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He spoke mournfully of the sufferings and bereavements of his 
fellow exiles and companions in sorrrow but said very little of his 
own sad fate. When ejected from his farm he disposed of his stock 
by auction; out of the proceeds he paid into His Lordship’s hands 
ten guineas for the passage of each of his numerous family, and de 

posited a considerable sum in the Earl’s hands to be drawn upon 
as circumstances might require; but here he could not get even a 
needle on the credit of his deposit. The surviving members of the 
family had gone to Red River, two did not; they had been cut off 
in early youth and consigned to the grave in the land of eternal 
frost. And here were the aged and broken hearted parents in their 
desolation without shelter, and with food barely sutticient to sus- 
tain life, deprived of all the property they once had possessed, and 
for what? exile and misery. 

We have accompanied the immigrants from the brown hills and 
green straths of their native land to the wide spread plains of 
North America. We have endeavored to givea plain, unvarnished 
narrative of their sufferings from sickness, hunger and the toils 
which they had to endure by land and by water. We shall 
now say a few words on the manner in which they were received 
by Mr. Miles McDonell, the colony Governor. 

A few days after their arrival, each head of family, and some 
young men who represented families who were expected to come 
the next year to the colony, were put in possession of 100 acres of 
land each. A few were supplied with two Indian ponies each, 
while their less fortunate brethren had to be content with one each 
of these useful animals. In the course of a few days His Excel- 
lency mustered his men, servants and settlers. All were treated to 
a glass of spirits and furnished with muskets and bayonets and 
ammunition. Two of the settlers refused to take these weapons of 
war. The Governor, at the same time, telling them, that according 
to the law of the land the strong dictated to the weak. The colonists 
were put in possession of land and ponies, but where were the 
implements of agriculture or even the iron tomake them of. How 
strange there were none of these articles taken into the country 
although we can easily see that without the necessary implements 
the most industrious could not succeed. Yet His Lordship did not 
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forget to send a battery of field artillery with ammunition and 
tumbrels, with many chests of muskets and bayonets. The absence 
of the former and the abundance of the latter raises the idea in one’s 
mind that His Lordship intended the immigrants to become soldiers 
rather than agriculturists. The new comers expected to find a 
supply of clothing and furniture for their money, but these were 
not to be had either for love or money, and the only provisions 
obtainable were a scanty supply of pemican and cat-fish, and that 
without the luxury of salt. 

We shall now return to the spring of 1813 and trace up the 
transactions between the two companies during the following 
eventful winter. The few colonists who came to the country 
in 1812 were not provided with sufficient means to enable 
them to carry on agricultural operations with any fair prospect of 
success ; and we may well believe that nothing had been attempted 
beyond the planting of a few potatoes, except what had been done 
on His Lordship’s farm. Destitute of everything that could con- 
duce to their advancement as agriculturists, they had to become 
trip-men between the Red River and Hudson’s Bay, so that at the 
above period we may truly say that the Governor, two or three 
clerks, and a few laboring men represented the colony. During 
the summer of 1813 peace, if not good will, prevailed in Red River. 
Early in the following winter the progress of the American arms 
alone the Canadian lakes had become known on the Red River. 
The North-West partners seen the probability that all supplies from 
Canada might be cut off by the enemy, and trembled at the prospect 
of the destruction of their trade throughout the whole country, and 
Mr. Miles McDonell did not fail to see that the critical moment 
had arrived for commencing operations against the Canadian 
traders in pursuance, as will hereafter be shown, of the general 
instructions of Lord Selkirk. The opportunity was eagerly taken 
advantage of by the Governor. This principal establishment was 
so placed as to enable him to intercept the communication by which 
canoes with provisions might be sent to meet the people employed 
in the remote stations in Lake Winnipeg, on their route to and from 
the principal depot on Lake Superior; and if the intercourse with 
Canada should be intercepted, not only the canoe men from the 
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northern posts but those from the nearest districts would be obliged 
to fall back on the Red River department for subsistence. At this 
moment of eminent danger to their concerns, a general system of 
ageresssion and violence against their property was begun by Mr. 
Miles McDonell under pretense that all the provisions collected in 
the country were required for the maintenance of the colonists, who, 
at this time, be it observed, did not exceed twenty-five or thirty 
persons. Parties of colony servants were sent to intercept convoys 
of traders on their way to the posts. Their boats and canoes navi- 
gating the rivers were fired at from the Fort and from batteries 
erected on the banks, brought to and rigorously searched, and 
wherever provisions of any description could be found they were 
plundered without hesitation. When it became necessary in con- 
sequence of these outrages to conceal the property, warrants were 
issued to apprehend the North-West Company’s servants on the 
most frivolous and vexatious pretences, but the object of all the 
examinations, when brought before the Governor in his magisterial 
capacity, was to discover the deposits where provisions were 
removed to or concealed. Great pains were taken to impress on 
the minds of the servants and Indians that the ruin of the North- 
West Company was at hand, that it was equally dangerous and 
useless to resist such coersive measures as the Governor had it in 
his power to apply—to drive them entirely from the country. The 
partner of the North-West Company, in charge of the Red River 
department was placed by Mr. McDonell’s conduct in the most 
distressing situation. Being aware of the necessity of providing 
against a danger which threatened the entire ruin of their trade, he 
made every exertion to protect the property under his charge. The 
means of precaution and defence he resorted to soon produced the 
following proclamation from the Governor of Assinniboia : 

After defining the limits of His Lordship’s grant, the proclamation 
was as follows :— 


And whereas the welfare of the families at present forming the settlement on the 
Red River within the said territory, with those on their way to it, passing the winter 
at York or Churchil Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, as also those who are expected to arrive 
next autumn, renders it a necessary and indispensable part of my duty to provide 
for their support. In the yet uncultivated state of the country, the ordinary 
resources derived from the buffalo and other wild animals hunted within the terri- 
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tory are not more than adequate for the requisite supply ; wherefore, it is hereby 
ordered that no person trading in furs or provisions within the territory for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, North-West Company, or any unconnected individual, 
person or traders whatever, shall take out provisions, either of flesh, dried meat, 
grain or vegetables procured or raised within the said territory by water or land 
carriage for one twelve months from the date hereof, save and except what may be 
judged necessary for the trading parties at this present time within the territory to 
carry them to their respective destinations, and who may, on due application to me, 
obtain a license for the same. The provisions, procured and raised as above, shall 
be taken for the use of the colony ; and, that no loss may accrue to parties concerned? 
they will be paid for by British bills at the customary rates. And be it hereby 
further made known, that whoever shall be detected in attempting to carry out, or 
shall aid or assist in carrying out, or attempt to carry out, any provisions prohibited 
as above, either by land or by water carriage, shall be taken into custoay and 
prosecuted as the law in such cases directs, and the provisions so taken, as well as 
any goods or chattels of what nature so ever, which may be taken along with them , 
and also the cratt, carriage and cattle instrumental in conveying away the same "to 
any part but the settlement on Red River, shall be forfeited. 

siven undes my hand at Fort Daer, 8th day of January, 1814. 

(Signed, ) Mites McDone.t, Governor. 
JOHN SPENCER, Secretary. 

This proclamation indicated very plainly to the Canadian traders 
what they might expect, and their apprehensions of troubles and 
dangers were by no means lessened by a knowledge of the fact, that 
His Lordship’s Governor, who was a military man, was regularly 
training the men under his command to the use of fire-arms and 
artillery, and, will it be believed, that these were supplied to Lord 
Selkirk on the pretence urged by him that it was necessary for the 
defence of the colony against the Americans, whose nearest settle- 
ments, at that time, were two thousand miles from Red River. 
And is it not equally singular, that His Lordship should be careful 
to provide against imaginary dangers, and overlook the necessity 
of providing the colonists with agricultural implements, or even 
with iron to supply these indispensible requisites to a community 
of husbandmen? Governor McDonell had also, at this time, suc- 
ceeded in impressing the minds of the natives with the belief that 
he acted on a direct and not on assumed authority from His 
Maiestv’s Government, and being appointed, at the desire of Lord 
Selkirk, a magistrate for the Indian territories, he made no scruple 
of applying according to discretion and to existing circumstances, 


the authority best suited to the vexatious and oppressive system he 
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had been directed to enforce. We will not attempt giving a detailed 
account of Mr. McDonell’s various acts of aggression this winter on 
the property and servants of the North-West Company, as doing so 
would be equally tedious and unnecessary ; however, we shall give 
two instances out of many. The first took place near Turtle River, . 
in Dacotah territory, and this experiment was made by a party of 
fifteen or sixteen men sent from Pembina by His Excellency, under 
John Warren’s command, with instructions to proceed to where 
some Freemen were tenting on the plains. The second or third 
night they passed at the Freemen’s tents. Here they found one 
Michael McDonell, a clerk in the Hudson Bay Company’s service, 
and Jean Baptiste Demarrais, and two or three North-West Com- 
pany’s servants. Next morning the servants of the North-West 
Company received a quantity of provisions consisting of meat and 
fat (tallow) from the Freemen, with which they proceeded towards 
their Fort at Turtle River. Mr. Warren and Mr. Michael Mc- 
Donell ordered the Hudson’s Bay men to form rank and file, to 
load their muskets with powder and ball, to screw on their bayonets 
and to put themselves in array to compel Demarrais and party to 
surrender the provisions, which he prudently did and without any 
loss of honour, as they were outnumbered three to one, the Hud- 
son’s Bay men had, as they wished, gained an easy victory, and, 
by the laws of war, carried off the spoils. The success of this 
adventure emboldened Governor McDonell to engage his men in 
several similar foraging excursions, in every one of which they 
proved successful, thereby contributing to their own comfort and 
advantage, and at the same time greatly distresssing and deranging 
their opponents affairs. But the great and notable transaction of 
the spring of 1814 was the breaching of the defences by which the 
North-West Company’s Fort at the mouth of the httle Sourie River 
was defended, and the seizure of all the provisions in the Fort, 
which led to Mr. McDonell’s and his sheriff’s apprehension the 
following winter, to take their trial in Lower Canada under the 
provisions of the Act of the 43rd of the King, which Act he was 
appointed magistrate to enforce. It is essential to state this, that 
the proceedings, subsequently adopted with respect to this transac- 
tion, may be understood. Under the circumstances before mentioned, 
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the North-West partner had accumulated a supply of provisions at 
one of their posts on a river called Riviere la Sourie, upon which 
the subsistence of their people principally depended. The Governor 
had long directed his attention to this depot, and within a few days 
after the date of his proclamation, under the pretext that it had 
been disobeyed, he sent a person named John Spencer, whom he 
called or appointed sheriff for Lord Selkirk’s territory, to seize the 
Fort. Spencer finding resistance made by the persons in charge, 
and seeing that there might be diliculty in executing his orders, 
and having probably some scruple about enforcing them without 
more particular instructions, returned and reported these circum- 
stances to his employers. Mr. McDonell immediately issued his 
warrant in a legal form for the seizure of the provisions (Gn which 
his authority as Governor or magistrate was not mentioned, nor was 
it material) which he delivered to the sheriff, and reinforcing his 
former party with an additional number of armed men, directed 
him, according to the expression in his warrant, to break open 
posts, locks and doors which might impede his proceeding. The 
party in charge of the post, Mr. Pritchard, being intimidated by the 
formidable appearance of the assailants, made no further resistance 
than retiring within the stockades and shutting the gate of the Fort. 
Spencer, in execution of the warrant, directed his men to cut down 
the pickets with their axes, and breaking into the store, plundered 
it of all the provisions it contained, consisting of 500 bags of pemican, 
96 kegs of grease, and about 100 bales of dried meat, weighing 
about 85 Ibs. each, which were taken across the river and deposited in 
the Hudson Bay Company’s stores, except two batteaux loads that 
Mr. Spencer took down to Fort Douglas as unmistakable tokens of 
his success. Inthe first week of June the North-West traders, who 
had wintered at the different posts in the district, met at head- 
quarters where they were accustomed to receive their supply of 
provisions to carry them to Fort William; but this year their stores 
were empty. What was to be done under these circumstances so 
unusual and so trying? How could provisions be procured to feed 
so many men on theix.long voyage to headquarters? The North- 
West partners, in charge of the district, and their men, knew that 
the Hudson’s Bay men alongside of them had great quantities of 
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pemican, some of it the property of the North-West Company taken 
from them by force of arms during the preceding winter and spring. 
Here were met a great many North-West Company servants, and 
they were accompanied by numerous bands of Indians from the 
different outposts. No doubt they were in every respect more than 
a match for Governor McDonell and his followers, and being so, 
might we not expect, and with some reason, that the members of 
the fraternity which has, unfortunately, been represented as capable 
of committing the foulest crimes to forward its interest, I say might 
we not expect that they would, if not retaliate to the full, at least 
assail the Hudson’s Bay Fort, and retake their own provisions ; for 
we have shown above that they possessed ample power to enable 
them todoso? However, these gentlemen adopteda very different 
course, and to obtain a part of the provisions taken from them the 
previous winter, they entered into an arrangement with Governor 
McDonell, in which he agreed to condescend so far as to let them 
have a limited supply for their voyage, on their promising to return 
to his Excellency an equal quantity as soon as they would be in a 
position to do so. Thus enabled to proceed on their journey, they 
arrived with their returns at Fort Wiliam. Here they were met 
by their partners from Montreal, and by those from all other parts 
of the interior, and every account concurred in stating that a violent 
system had been adopted by the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company throughout the country. These accounts from all parts 
of the Indian country were fully confirmed by a letter written by 
His Lordship to one of his agents onthe confines of Athabaska, 
which fell into the hands of some one of the North-West partners, 
and showed clearly his determination to insist on forcibly ejecting 
the Canadians from what the Hudson’s Bay Company assumed to 
be their territory and exclusive property. This letter contains the 
folowing directions, which are best given in his own words :— 
You must give them (the Canadians) solemn warning that the land belongs to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and that they must remove from it; after this warning 
they should not be allowed to cut any timber either for building or fuel. What 
they have cut ought to be openly and forcibly seized, and their buildings destroyed. 
In like manner they should be warned not to fish in your waters, and if they put 


down nets seize them as you would in England those of a poacher. We are so fully 
advised by the: unimpeachable validity of the rights of property that there can be 
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no scruple in enforcing them wherever you have the physical means. If they 
make forcible resistance they are acting illegally and are responsible for the con- 
sequences of what they do, while you are safe, so long as you take only the reason- 
able and necessary means of enforcing that which is right.” 

Instructions of the same nature as the above had been disseminated 
over the whole of what the Hudson’s Bay Company thought proper 
to call their territory. And if the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
the prysical means to enable them to carry out the above instructions, 
what would then be the condition of the Canadian traders the 
reader may form some faint idea, when we tell him that the poor 
people, inhabiting that inhospitable region, were dependent almost 
entirely on fish for their subsistence during winter, and the cold so 
intense as frequently to freeze mercury in open air. Spirit ther- 
mometers were generally used graduated to 60° below zero of 
Fahrenheit. 

His Lordship was well aware of the severity of the climate 
and the impossibility of subsisting in it without fuel and 
fish, when he issued the above considerate and humane com- 
mands. And if the Canadians, on being warned off, but 
unable to return to Fort Willham, were to surrender to those 
who represented His Lordship, would they be in a condition to 
supply with food, any addition to the number of men required at 
each of their own posts? The best answer to the above question, 
is that about the time of which we are writing, Indians and white 
men, year after, perished from want of food. And we give the 
following as an instance :—In the winter of 1815 and 1816, no 
fewer than eighteen or twenty Hudson Bay Company’s men per- 
ished from the united effects of cold and hunger, in the Athabaska 
district. With the above information before them, and aware from 
past experience that Mr. McDonell’s boasting and successful de- 
predations had already produced a considerable effect on the minds 
of the Indians and on the minds of their own servants on whose 
steady adherence and devotion to their cause, the prosperity of 
their trade and general success depended, the North-West Com- 
pany at this critical juncture in their affairs, came to the deter- 
mination of resisting ta the utmost of their power, the further vio- 
lence of their opponents and, if possible, to make an example of 
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Governor McDonell and of his sheriff, Mr. Spencer, by procuring 
their arrest and trial at Montreal, for the offences they had com- 
mitted in the spring of the year. 

Mr. Duncan Cameron, one of their partners, a man of deter- 
mined resolution, but irritable temper, was entrusted with these 
measures of self-defence, and the management of the Red River 
district. Mr. Cameron had been provided before he left Fort Wil- 
liam with warrants against Messrs. McDonell and Spencer, grant- 
ed under the authority of the 43rd of King, upon the information 
of persons who had been eye witnesses to their proceedings. No 
sooner had the North-Westers arrived at their wintering ground 
than disputes arose, as might have been expected, between parties. 
These frivolous and vexatious disputes served only to widen and 
deepen the breach which previous acts of aggression had made be- 
tween the rival companies. And, as if Mr. McDonell intended 
to make that breach incurable, he served the following notice, in a 
legal form, upon Mr. Cameron, which left no hope of any good un- 
derstanding§being established between them. 


DISTRICT OF ASSINIBOIA. 


Te Mr. Duncan Cameron, acting for the North-West Company, at the forks of the 
Red River. 


Take notice that by the authority and on the behalf of your land-lord, the right 
honorable Thomas Earl of Selkirk, I do hereby warn you, and all your associates 
of the North-West Company, to quit the post and premises you now occupy at the 
Fort of the Red River within six calendar months from the date hereof. 


Given under my hand at Red River Settlement, this twenty-first day of October, 
1814. 


(Signed.) Mites McDoneE.u. 

This notice was followed by a correspondence relative to the 
arrangement made by Mr. Cameron’s predecessor, in the spring, 
for the exchange of provisions. A great deal has been said, and 
published, against Mr. Cameron, who possibly assumed more con- 
sequence in his situation than was intended, with a view to 
counteract the effect upon the Indians of his adversary’s misrepre- 
sentations ; but, from what we have been able to learn of their corres- 
pondence, it seems to have been conducted on both sides with 
more iritability and attention to party feeling, than to temper and 
descretion. Similar notices to quit the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and Lord Selkirk’s territory were published throughout the country, 
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one of which we shall insert as it is well calculated to give the 
reader some idea of the moving spirit which was at work and 
throwing everything into confusion throughout the land. 
By order of William Hillier, Esquire, Justice of the Peace. 

If after this notice your building is continued I shall be under the necessity of 
razing them to the ground. 

(Signe 1) A. KENNEDY. 

Mr. McDonell’s conduct became more outrageous than ever, not 
only towards his opponents, but also towards the helpless settlers 
under his protection. Many of the latter wearied and disgusted 
with the country, on account of the trials and bereavements of the 
last year, which feelings were increased and imbittered by a keen 
sense of the harsh and unjust manner in which they had been 
treated at Churchil, and on their inland voyage, heartily wished 
themselves away from Red River and under the influence of 
more favourable surroundings. To those recollections of the past 
were added the sufferings and miseries of the past winter, on the 
plains among the savages and barbarous Freemen. All of which, 
put together, rendered them everything but satisfied with their 
present condition, nor did the prospect before them indicate any- 
thing to cheer up their careworn and desponding spirits. 


We have observed above that the Governor’s first official act 
was to enroll the new comers among the Company’s servants, and 
to put arms into their hands to fight His Lordship’s battles for the 
destruction of his commercial rivals; and for the establishment of 
a cruel and despotic monopoly in the great north-west territories. 
Let us enquire against whom, were they called upon to fight ? 
In some cases against near relations; in most cases against men 
speaking the same language with themselves ; and in every case, 
against their country-men and fellow subjects. Can we then feel 
surprised when we are informed that the colonists had become ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with the experiment they had made? When 
they thought on the past, Churchil with all the misery they suffer- 
ed there, rose before their minds. And when they endeavored to 
look forward into the future, they could see nothing but endless 
troubles and privations-before them. They were fully convinced 
that it would be impossible for them to succeed in their agricul- 
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tural efforts, or to remain with any prospect of safety in the coun- 
try, while the Hudson’s Bay Company assumed the right of seiz- 
ing the persons of the North-West Company’s servants and of 
confiscating their property, and had enforced these assumed rights 
whenever their physical means enabled them to do so. They 
knew also that the Norti-West Company had decided to protect 
their servants and their property against all ageressors, by opposing 
force to force. They justly inferred that all law and order would, 
in a short time, be set at defiance and equally disregarded by the 
contending parties, and that, whichever of the two might come off 
victorious, they saw clearly they would be forced to take part in 
the quarrel in which they might lose some valuable lives, and 
were sure of being unable to proceed with the object for which 
they came to Red River. 

During the winter and spring the settlers had often to apply to 
the North-West people for the means of saving their families from 
starvation, Mr. Cameron commiserated his unfortunate countrymen 
and did all in his power to relieve their wants, and we may believe 
that he and those of the settlers who were capable of reflecting, 
would have talked over the present sad condition and of the dark 
prospect before them, and it might have been on one of these occa- 
sions the idea of leaving Red River, if possible, for Canada origin- 
ated. However that may have been, Governor McDonell did not 
approve of the intimacy that was growing daily between those 
whom he called his people and those who were his employers op- 
ponents in trade. Asthe spring advanced, the intercourse between 
the leading men among the settlers and Fort Gibraltar became more 
freyuent ; from which conduct on their part, the Governor came to 
the conclusion that all was not right, and perhaps, the hitherto 
latent idea might have come to his knowledge, if so, he would see 
at once that the defection of the colonists, of which, as we shall see 
hereafter, they had already shown some symptoms, would frustrate 
all his cherished projects for driving the Canadian traders, not 
only from the Red River, but out of all the Indian territories. 
His Excellency’s disappointment at this apparent defection was 
great, nut his displeasure was still greater, which he exiihited m 
refusing provisions for the maintenance of those whom he suspect- 
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ed of being discontented, and if there be any truth in what has 
been said and written at the time, he put the most obnoxious in 
prison, some of whom he put in irons. This harsh and _high- 
handed treatment of men who had, or ought to have the rights of 
British subjects, we must confess, was not the most likely to sooth 
their distressed, irritated and troubled spirits, but was, on the con- 
trary, well adapted to produce a very different effect. And that it 
did soon produce that effect was manifest, for those who had 
hitherto been undecided as to their future movements, adopted the 
opinions and followed the example of their more resolute and de- 
termined associates, and, with very few exceptions, decided on 
leaving the country, if they could procure the means to enable 
them to do so; and, as a preliminary step in self-protection, they 
took possession of the field pieces that were either in the bastions 
or in the colony stores. These they committed for safe-keeping to 
Mr. Cameron’s care on the 3rd of April, 1815. 

Here we must leave them for a time and turn our attention to 
other events that transpired during the autumn and winter of 1814. 
Early in the winter Mr. Spencer was arrested on a warrant against 
him, and sent down to Lac la Plui. An attempt to rescue him 
failed, the settlers refusing to use their fire-arms against the Cana- 
dians. An opportunity was afterwards taken of serving Mr. 
McDonell with the warrant against him, to which submission, out- 
wardly, he treated the warrant with great contempt, but in the 
meantime was busily preparing for measures of defence, if they 
should be necessary. He posted up notices that his patron would 
grant pensions to all persons maimed and wounded in his service, 
according to their rank, (for he had made several appointments from 
the step of captain to that of ensign) and threatened the North- 
West with instant hostilities, taking every opportunity of seizing 
their people as prisoners when they were found in a defenseless 
situation. We have stated above that Mr. McDonell had told 
the Indians that they must take their hunts to him, as they could 
hunt on these lands only by his permission. It is likely that some 
attempt, to enforce the above declaration, led to the misunder- 
ing which took place bétween Governor McDonell and the free Ca- 
nadians, half-breeds and Indians. These wandering people were 
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as free as the winds that swept over their extensive plains; they 
were altogether unaccustomed to the commands of a superior and 
could not brook the treatment they received from His Excellency. 
The consequences were innumerable. Scuffles and petty affrays be- 
tween the parties, which the former asserted, began by a party of 
Hudson’s Bay men firing on one of theirs proceeding peaceably 
along a road with some provisions. Who were the aggressors 1s 
hard to say at this distance of time, but we have never heard of 
any lives having been lost in any of these foolish affairs. Except 
in one which took place at the colony Fort. This affair is stated 
by some of the Earl of Selkirk’s partisans, to have been brought on 
by the North-West Company people, (Bois Brule), viz.: * They 
marched from the North-West Company’s post and stationed them- 
selves in a wood adjoining the Governor’s house, which was the 
principal building in the settlement; they began their operations 
by firmg a shot at Dr. White, the surgeon, who was walking near 
the house, but, fortunately it missed him. Another shot was fired 
at the same time, at Mr. Bourke, the store-keeper, and the ball 
passed close by him. <A general firing then took place from the 
woods, which was returned by those in the house, four of whom 
were wounded, and one of them (Mr. Warren) died of his wounds. 
After the North-West party had kept up their fire for some time, 
they returned with Mr. Cameron who, shortly after they left the 
forks, had followed them armed, and who, on their return, con- 
gratulated them with much satisfaction, upon the result of their 
exploit, and on their personal safety ; a circumstance not very 
surprising considering that, during the attack, they were concealed 
in a wood, not one of them being visible to those on whom they were 
firing. After this cowardly and unprovoked attack, it would have 
been absurd in the remaining officers and settlers of the colony to 
have supposed that they would be permitted to remain in security. 
It was given out by Mr. Cameron that he was resolved to have 
Mr. McDonell dead or alive ; but that, if he would surrender him- 
self quietly, or if the settlers would give him up, all further hos- 
tility should cease. At length Mr. McDonell, at the persuasion 


*The attack took place on the 11th of June, 1815. 
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of the other officers of the settlement, in order to prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of blood, and in the hope of securing the remaining 
settlers from further violence, surrendered himself to the warrant ; 
and was soon afterwards carried down to Montreal (about 2,500 
miles) to be tried; but no trial took place. 

So much for His Lordship’s statement. Fortunately, for the 
cause of truth, in this case, we have other information than that of 
tae interested partisans of either Company. We have the evidence 
oi living and reliable witnesses, who were present when the above 
ocurrences took place; who all agree in stating that the French 
haf-breeds, under Cuthbert Grant, took possession of a grove of 
tres near the colony Fort, where the Governor resided. Being 
uncer the shelter of the bushes, they opened fire on the Fort, and 
mos likely, as related above, the Fort men manned their bastions, 
of wiich there were four, one on each angle. These bastions were 
armel with small wall pieces and blunderbusses, which were 
alwajs kept loaded, ready for any emergency. As Mr. Warren 
was ii the act of firing one of them the piece unfortunately burst, 
slightl wounding two or three of the men who were in the bastion, 
but deling a mortal wound to poor Mr. Warren, who died from 
its effets, as he was on his way from Red River to Norway House. 

We lave stated above that Mr. McDonell and his sheriff had 
been ayprehended and carried to Canada to take their trial at 
Montred for the robbery committed at Brandon House, in June, 
1814. Vr. Spencer was duly arraigned before the courts of Lower 
Canada m the charge on which he had been apprehended, and in 
justificaton of his arrest, a true bill was found by the grand jury 
against hm for grand larceny. A plea as to the proceedings was 
put in onbehalf of the prisoner, alleging that the charter of the 
Hudson’sBay Company authorized the seizure, in virtue of his 
office. ‘Ime was given by the Court to procure evidence and the 
opinions ¢ legal authorities in England, with respect to the validity 
of that pba. Mr. McDonell had been detained on the route to 
Montreal,and did not arrive in time to be placed on his trial at 
the sessio: of the court. The defendants were admitted on bail, 
and, it apearing cléarly from opinions subsequently taken in 
London, tiat, as they might have acted under a misapprehension 
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of authority, there would be a failure in proving against them the 
felonious intent. The prosecution was dropped and there was no 
jurisdiction vested by the 43rd of King George the III, under which 
trials could take place in the courts of Lower Canada in actions for 
damages in civil cases. 

All hope, therefore, of bringing the question to issue in Canada, 
being at an end, the Canadian merchants again addressed the most [> 
urgent application on the subject to His Majesty’s Government.) 
After Mr. McDonell had surrendered the colonists became mor¢ 
earnest in their entreaties for assistance to enable them to proceed 
Canada. The greater part of those who had hitherto remained jt 
or about the colony Fort took the opportunity now offered by tle 
captivity of their leader, to present themselves at the North-West 
Fort and join their companions in pressing their entreaties fo a 
passage to Canada. And upon a distinct understanding that n¢h- 
ing would be given beyond their transportation and provision; as 
far as York (now Toronto), the seat of government in Upper Cina- 
da, about fifty families, comprising above one hundred pevons, 
were embarked in North-West Company’s canoes and safely landed 
at their destination. Here their sufferings found relief in thy pro- 
tection and assistance of the government and public commiseation 
was drawn to their case, by the zealous interference, in their dehalf, 
and benevolence of the Rev. Dr. Strachan, who shortly aftewards 
published a statement, from their own evidence, of their cae, and 
the delusions practised upon them, in order to warn the poorer 
classes of his countrymen against becoming, like these unfetunate 
people, the dupes of land-jobbing speculators, a class of persons 
well known in America, and of whom Lord Selkirk, from tie mag- 
nitude of his operations, may be styled the chief. The settlers 
thus disposed of were nearly the whole of those who had vintered 
at Churchil, including some of those who arrived in the sétlement 
in 1812. A few of them took employment in the Hudon Bay 
Company’s service, a few went to Jack River, and three, tle residue 
of the emigrants of 1813, went as far as York Factory with the 
intention of returning to their native land, but met a nimber of 
their former neighbors at that place, who had just sel the 
ship, and returned with them to Red River. 
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Here we beg to add Dr. Strachan’s preface :— 


As soon as I heard that the Earl of Selkirk was commencing a settlement on the 
Red River I determined to warn the public of the deception and of the great misery 
which emigrants must experience in such a distant and inhospitable region. But it 
was difficult to procure the necessary information, and, before it could be obtained, 
the progress of the American war called my attention to distress nearer home. It 
was not till last June that I was able to see a copy of the prospectus, a paper neatly: 
drawn up, but, alas, destitute of truth. To those who are amazed after reading my 
remarks, at the promises and assertions which it contains, I am justified in saying. 
that promises still more extravagant were made by the Earl of Selkirk himself at 
Stromness, in June, 1813, to persons whom he was enticing to go out. Few of these. 
wretched men had any agreement, an omission I hope not wilfully made to prevent 
legal redress, for surely punishment ought to be inflicted on speculators who persuade 
families under false pretences to leave their native land. Of the settlers who went to 
the Red River many died at Churchil, in Hudson’s Bay, from fever, the severity of 
the climate and the quality of their food. Others seriously injured their health, and 
not one of those who have escaped saw a joyful day from the time they left Scotland 
till they began their journey to Canada. The following letter may prevent more from 
encountering the miseries of the polar regions ; and this is all that I can do, or able 
to affect. But retributive justice is due, and I flatter myself that, among the great 
examples of disinterested benevolence so common in Great Britain, one may be found, 
sufficiently prompted to compel Lord Selkirk and his brother proprietors to make 
ample restitution to the survivors, for the money and effects lost at Churchil and for. 
the miseries they have endured. 

York, Upper CANADA, October 5th, 1815. 


We have stated above that the colony Governor had been taken 
to Canada to be tried for felony. The people were dispersed. The 
arduous labours of years, with a great outlay in money, were de- 
stroyed in a few short months, and the colony, to all human ap- 
pearance, destroyed forever. In recording the transactions of the 
memorable spring and summer of 1815, we must for a moment 
take notice of a deplorable encounter which took place at Isle a la 
Cross between the servants of the rival companies in which two 
valuable lives were destroyed, a brief sketch of which we shall 
give in the chapter following. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A SKIRMISH IN WHICH TWo ARE KiILLED—A WAKE WITHOUT WHIS- 
KEY—PrtTry ANNOYANCES—LoRD SELKIRK IN MONTREAL— 
THE Fur TRADE—DESTITUTION AMONG Hupson’s BAY MEN— 
FRoM SCOTLAND TO RED RivER—A NEw GovERNOR—ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF JUSTICE—A SURPRISE—DOINGS AT PEMBINA— 
A ConFiictr— Mr. KEVENY IN TROUBLE — MURDERED — THE 
EARL’S SOLDIERS FOR THE NORTH-WEST. 


This quarrel, which ended so fatally, originated about a steel 
trap. The Hudson Bay Company’s servants were setting traps 
along the lake for foxes and the North-Westers were doing the 
same. Each party occupied different localities along the shore and 
separate islands. The North-West partner in charge of the dis- 
trict, finding himself at the head of a greater number of men than 
his opponent, built a small house close to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s house, for a fort it could not be called, where a number of 
men were stationed for the express purpose of watching the move- 
ments of their rivals in trade. One of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
men, on visiting his traps, according to custom, found that one of 
them had been taken away. He at once came to the conclusion 
that the missing trap had been stolen and that the theft had been 
committed by some one of the North-west people. He imme- 
diately returned to the Hudson Bay Company’s house, made known 
his loss, roused the sympathy of a strong and valiant son of the 
Emerald [sle, who volunteered to accompany him to hunt for the 
traps which they knew had been set in different places in the vici- 
nity by the North-West Company’s servants, with the laudable 
intention of appealing to the law for retaliation. Our two heroes 
hunted around some points and bays of the lake, but found no trap. 
However, their movements were not unobserved by their neigh- 
bors, the North-West men. Mr. Samuel Black, a clerk in the 
North-West Company’s service, who commanded the men in the 
“look-out house,” took a few men with him and went out to the 
lake to meet the hunters. A few of the Hudson’s Bay men, under 
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the command of Mr. Johnston, followed after. The parties met on 
the ice and a short parley took place between Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Black; after which all returned to their respective houses, ex- 
cept the trap hunters, who extended their search to what was called 
the “big island,” which was at some distance from where the above 
meeting took place. They did not go far nor search long before 
they found a trap that had been set by Mr. Black and with which 
. they were returning in triumph. Mr. Black, ever vigilant, saw 
them returning, left the house at the head of a large party of his 
men and met the two Hudson’s Bay men and stopped their pro- 
eress homeward. The two brave young men kept possession of 
the trap until Mr. Johnston, with a party of Hudson’s Bay men, 
came up to them. Mr. Johnston addressed himself to Mr. Black, 
saying, “It is much better that you and I settle this affair and let 
the men be quiet.” Scarcely had these brief words been uttered 
before a savage and reckless Canadian half Indian, brother-in-law 
to Mr. Black, levelled his piece at Mr. John:ton’s ear, fired and 
blew out his brains. A few moments passed before either party 
could realize the horrid spectacle that lay before them; but, after 
a short pause, the demon of destruction took possession of these 
fierce and fiery spirits, a general discharge of fire arms took place, 
the contending parties rushing on each other with the most deter- 
mined fury. The firing was kept up and strokes were dealt on 
every side; but, fortunately for them, the dark shades of night 
were silently but swiftly stealing down on the scene of these bar- 
barous murders and unnatural strife, rendering aim uncertain, and 
causing many deadly angry bullets to spend their force in the air. 
While this tragedy was being acted Mr. Black stood with folded 
arms imploring the infuriated combatants to cease fighting; but he 
might as well have entreated the stormy and boisterous winds of 
the north, when in their most angry and turbulent mood, to be 
still. However, by degrees the North-West men began to weary 
at their work, and to acknowledge their defeat by retiring from 
the long contested field, of which their opponents kept possession ; 
and, according to the rules of war, “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” which consisted of the broken stocks and locks of a few 
trading guns. 
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Each party had to attend to the duty of burying its dead, and 
unhappily each side had to deplore the death of one of its number, 
Mr. Johnston on the Hudson Bay Company’s side and a Canadian 
laborer on the part of the North-West Company. We have never 
been able to ascertain whether the Canadian was slain by bullet 
or by blow; but, considering the length of time they fought and 
the fury with which they carried on the fight, it is remarkable that 
one life only had been destroyed in the melee, and may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to the darkness in which they were 
enveloped. A few fresh men were sent out from the Hudson’s 
Bay house to bring in Mr. Johnston’s remains, and the sons of the 
Emerald Isle and their warm hearted friends from “the land of 
many hills” honored his memory with as decent “a wake” as 
circumstances would admit. But sad were their complaints of the 
stinted measure with which drink was dealt out to them, and be- 
yond measure did they deplore the entire absence of their favorite 
beverage, whiskey; for, without the aid of its soul-stirring 
influences they were convinced of their utter inability to perform 
their friend’s obsequies in a becoming manner. The gentleman, 
who was then in charge for the Hudson’s Bay Company, was a 
man who delighted not in strife and bloodshed. He saw that the 
men who returned from the fight were highly excited, and feared, 
and that justly, that if their excitement would be increased by 
drink, they might become ungovernable and perpetrate some rash 
deed, for which on the return of reason they might feel both sorry 
and ashamed. From these considerations he resolutely refused 
drink, except a very small quantity—and ammunition and arms 
altogether. It will appear extraordinary and unaccountable to 
men who are unacquainted with the fierce spirit worked by 
numerous acts of aggression on the one part and resistance on the 
other, that the representatives of two wealthy associations formed 
of christain men, members of one of the most humane nations in 
Europe, should go to such fearful extremity ; and, that for an ar- 
ticle not exceeding twenty shillings in value. But those who know 
what took place at Isle a la Cross, during the preceding four or 
five years, are not ignorant of the causes which operated on the 
Hudson’s Bay men and compelled them to resist the very first 
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attempt made by the North-West men to annoy them, as they had 
annoyed their predecessors. Owing to the way in which the North- 
West Company paid their servants, they were able to employ great 
numbers. Isle a la Cross being a place of great importance, not 
only on occount of the valuable trade made there, but also on 
account of its being situated half-way between Lac la Plui, to the 
south and the McKenzie river posts to the north, had generally 
from forty to fifty men stationed at it during the winter months ; 
whereas their opponents never had more men at their posts in that 
department than they required to work their boats into the interior, 
During the last eight or ten years, they never had more than a 
dozen men, and the person in charge, to compete with their numer- 
ous opponents. The consequence was that the servants of the 
North-West Company, among whom Mr. Samuel Black and Mr. 
Peter Ogden acted a conspicuous part, when at leizure, amused 
themselves by annoying and insulting their neighbors, at times en- 
couraging, if not commanding, their men to set their nets adrift, 
and at other times cutting them into pieces—not forgetting to pay 
occasional visits to the Hudson Bay Company’s. house, where 
‘their conduct was often highly improper and unjustifiable. 

In the spring of 1814, Mr. Howse was appointed to take charge 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s interests at Isle a la Cross. Sev- 
eral boats were fitted out for the expedition, and the crews were 
composed of Irishmen and Highlanders, with afew old hands from 
the Orkney Islands; the latter knew, from experience, how the 
North-West men had treated them in former years, and while en- 
joying the luxury of their evening pipes, before their blazing fires, 
related their unfortunate adventures, the recital of which roused 
the spirit of these acts to the highest pitch of indignation. All 
swore as one man by the souls of their grandfathers that they 
would not allow the opposition to play their villanous outrages 
and pranks on them with impunity. The lost trap and Mr. John- 
ston’s cruel and barbarous murder afforded the above spirit of resis= 
tance an opportunity of developing itself, and the fight which we 
have endeavored to describe has been the deplorable result. 

Having digressed~from our professed subject and narrated the 
events which took place at Isle a la Cross during the winter of 
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1814-15, we shall now turn our attention to the Earl of Selkirk’s 
simultaneous proceedings in Scotland and in Canada, as these pro- 
ceedings, each in its way, have had considerable influence on the 
affairs of the country in general and on those of the colony in par- 
ticular. | 

Since the time that Sir Alexander McKenzie discovered the 
regions drained by the streams whose united waters form that 
mighty river that bears its bold and energetic discoverer’s name, 
the North-West Company enjoyed the exclusive trade of those 
districts, which then abounded, and even now abound, more in 
valuable furs than any other district in North America. The above 
named Company occupied several permanent stations beyond the 
Long Portage. From each of these stations parties were sent in 
every direction to occupy localities to which the surrounding na- 
tives would find easy access and where fish and game could be 
easily procured. Each of these parties were furnished with trad- 
ing goods, to a small amount, which consisted of iron works, fire- 
arms, ammunition, tobacco and spirits, though last not the least 
prized by the poor ignorant children of the soil. When the dif- 
ferent parties returned to head-quarters, with the proceeds of the 
winter's trade, their returns were commonly so great that they 
could not procure canoes and men to take the furs to Fort William, 
and were year after year under the necessity of leaving large 
quantities of valuable peltries in the interior. The wealth obtained 
from the trade carried on in those distant regions must have 
been very great indeed. His Lordship of Selkirk visited Montreal 
in the beginning of the present century and became acquainted 
with the magnates of the North-West Company, who vied with 
each other in pointing out to his Lordship, not only the great ex- 
tent over which they carried on their business and the large profits 
realized from it, but even the mode on which they conducted it. 
Possessed of the above information, His Lordship, on his return to 
England, took steps to turn it to his own advantage. In the first 
place he bought up 40 out of the 100 shares into which the stock 
of the Hudson’s Bay was divided, which enabled him to become 
not only the moving spirit in that body, but in fact its lord and 
master. The Hudson’s Bay Company, before the present period, 
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1815, had made a few attempts, with long intervals between, to. 
establish their trade beyond the Long Portage. A single canoe 
fitted out at York Factory made an excursion to Great Slave Lake, 
where, they passed the winter and returned the following spring, 
Some years after another effort was made with a single canoe, 
manned by five men, to discover a water communication between 
the rivers sending their waters into Hudson’s Bay, and those fall- 
ing into Athabaska Lake. This passage was supposed to exist on 
the east side of Portage la Loche, which, if discovered, would 
supercede the necessity of carrying canoes and cargoes over that 
formidable barrier; but, unfortunately our discoverers were unsuc- 
cessful, and returned late in the autumn of the same year to Isle a 
la Cross, where they passed the winter. After the above expedi- 
tion no attempt had been made by the English Company to extend 
their trade beyond the limits of the English river district until the 
winter of 1814 when His Lordship had succeeded in infusing some 
portion of his own energetic spirit into the Moreband Association of 
which he had become the head, for the purpose of carrying on the 
trade successfully in the country to the north and west of the Long 
Portage. It was considered necessary to have birch rind canoes, 
similar to those used by the North-West Company, and in order to 
obtain these and expert crews to work them His Lordship soon dis- 
covered that he would have to look for them in Lower Canada 
where numbers of canoe men, guides, interpreters and clerks, who 
had served the North-West Company for years in the interior, were 
to be found, many of them, lounging about without any regular 
employment, ready to engage in any new adventure that offered 
them pay and freedom from the restraints imposed by the laws of 
civilized society. 

For the purpose of engaging men and purchasing canoes and 
provisions for the intended expedition to the Athabaska and to Mc- 
Kenzie’s river, the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the summer of 1814, 
despatched an agent (Mr. James Sutherlaud, who had returned the 
previous fall from Hudson’s Bay,) to Canada for the purpose of 
employing agents in Montreal to transact business for his employers. 
He had the good fortune of meeting with Mr. Colin Robertson, 
who had, at least, served an apprenticeship in the North-West 
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Company’s service, as one of their clerks, but, becoming discon- 
tented, he retired from the service the previous summer. He 
readily accepted Mr. Sutherland’s proposals, and was certainly one 
of the best adapted men that could be found in the colony, to put 
his Lordship’s plans into execution in person, Mr. Robertson was 
tall and stout, with a fearless disposition and a considerable degree 
of ostentatiousness in his appearance. His mind was well inform- 
ed, and his disposition affable and kind; he spoke the French 
Canadian language fluently, and was in every respect well qualified 
to become a leader of these men. He succeeded in engaging a 
commercial firm in Montreal (Maitland, Gardener, Auldjo & Co.) 
to become agents for the Hudson’s Bay Company. By their aid 
joined to his own indefatigable perseverance, he had the pleasure, 
before the first of May, of seeing himself at the head of a noble 
brigade of twenty-two canoes, manned and equipped with their full 
compliment of veteran voyageurs, interpreters, guides, sub-clerks, 
clerks, and a class commonly known by the title “ Bourgeois.” 
This brigade took its departure from Lachine in the beginning of 
May, 1815, and, passing through the usual canoe route, arrived in 
the latter end of June at Jack River, below Lake Winnipeg. Here 
they remained for some time, and were regaled according to North- 
West custom, each man being served with an allowance of rum, 
loaf bread, butter and pork. After this great feast they had to be 
contented with such rations as were served to the European ser- 
vants who were at the place, which invariably consisted of fish. 
We may here observe, that the men of this expedition were en- 
gaged and paid on the same system, as the North-West acted upon, 
in dealing with their engaged ‘servants. The goods for the expe- 
dition to the North had been freighted early in the season from 
York Factory to Jack River and were waiting the arrival of the 
brigades. In the beginning of July they left for the north under 
the command of several leaders, of whom, Mr. John Clarke was 
the chief. This gentleman was a native of Montreal and had been 
some years in the North-West Company’s employment, in the fur 
trade ; but from some cause or other returned to his native city in 
1809 and in the following spring embarked in the Astor expedition 
whick was then fitting out at New York for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing a trade in furs with the Indians on the Columbia river. 
He sailed round the Cape in the unfortunate Tonquin and 
arrived, after a tedious and dangerous voyage, in the mouth of the 
far famed river of the west, and lent his aid in building Astoria. 
He passed three years to the west of the mountains, where he had 
to endure such toils, privations and dangers, as seldom the bold 
and enduring fur trader on the east side of the mountains, even in 
those days of hardships and perils, had to encounter. Under its 
veteran leader the expedition passed on, without any accident, to 
Isle a la Cross, where a few canoes with their crews and cargoes 
were left to winter. The rest passed on to the north and arrived 
late in September at Athabaska Lake, which was to be considered, 
for the present, the head-quarters of the expedition. Having 
arrived at this central point, canoes were sent to lesser and greater 
Slave Lakes. A third brigade went up to Peace River under Mr. 
Clarke’s immediate command. AI] these detachments arrived too 
late in the season at their appointed stations. The spawning sea- 
son was over, the fish had left the shores for the deep parts of the 
lakes and could not be found. 

The Indians had been supphed by the North-West traders and 
hurried off to their hunting grounds in the surrounding forests, and 
as none of them could be found by the Hudson’s Bay people, who 
were desirous of engaging them to hunt provisions for their estab- 
lishments, destitution stared them in the face. They had to endure 
great privations while occupied in erecting temporary habitations 
for the winter, and as that season advanced the fish taken became 
every day fewer; even the rabbits which had hitherto afforded 
some aid, were all killed. Every recourse thus failing the winter 
months were passed in a state of unmitigated misery from the want 
of food. Towards the spring a second attempt was made to find 
Indians, hoping, that if these people could be found, that they 
would obtain provisions from them, by employing them to hunt. 
Parties were sent off in every direction, but failed to meet with any 
of those on whom they depended so much for their subsistence. 
And, it is truly painful to record, that no fewer than eighteen men 
of these different partiés, died- from the combined effects of cold 
and hunger. We may safely believe that the North-West traders, 

IA 
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instructed the Indians to remove to a distance from where the Hud- 
son’s Bay men were likely to settle, and we have every reason to 
think, that these simple minded children of the forest, would im-— 
plicitly obey the injunctions of men, who, by long intercourse and 
many kind words and some kind deeds, had gained their confidence. 
However, the North-West Company, in some cases, extended their 
charity to their famishing countrymen and preserved some of the 
survivors. 

Here we must leave them for the present, and turn our attention 
to the noble Lord’s{transactions in Scotland. Early in the spring 
of 1813 he employed agents in Sutherlandshire to procure emi- 
grants for the Red River. Clearances were still the order of the day, 
especially in the Parish of Kildonan. The only ray of hope that 
now remained was in emigrating from their native land and seek 
for new abodes beyond the Atlantic, in the forests or on the plains 
of North America. At this crisis in their affairs His Lordship’s 
agents appeared in the place and began to direct their 
thoughts towards the wide and fertile plains of British North 
America, where they were led to believe all their cares, 
suffering and sorrows would terminate; where eachand all of them 
might with the greatest facility become the proprietor or proprie- 
tors of fine estates at the low price of five shillings sterling per 
acre ; the above prospect, we must admit, was highly encouraging. 
A number of families (consisting of seventy-two individuals) be- 
lieved the promises made, and accepted the offer of transportation 
to the plains of the far west. The next step to be taken was to 
procure money to pay for their passage, which was to be ten 
guineas per head, and for such equipment as were absolutely 
necessary for their comfort on the voyage by sea, and on the long 
inland journey they would have to perform between the Bay and 
the Red River. The next step to be taken was the sale of their 
property, which they had to accomplish under great disadvantages, 
as had generally been the case when these clearances took place. 
Notwithstanding, many of them realized enough to pay for their 
passage and necessary outfits. A few had a balance over, which 
they deposited in His Lordship’s hands for the payment of land 
from which they were separated over four thousand miles by inter- 
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vening seas and lands, which they would have to pass before they 
could take possession of that for which they had thus paid their 
money. A few persons were desirous of emigrating, who could 
not pay the passage money ; yet, these were furnished a passage 
on condition of paying for it by labour on His Lordship’s farm in 
the colony, or by working in the boats from Red River to the Bay 
and back again to the colony. These different steps consumed 
time, the spring was far advanced, the day of ejectment was at 
hand ; the time was drawing near when they were to leave desolate 
their humble, but onve happy homes, the time when they were to 
cast their last sad look on the land of their birth, whose every hill 
and valley (in their names) recorded the glorious deed of their 
heroic sires in the days of old; in their long and arduous, but suc- 
cessful, struggles against the fierce and warlike sea Kings of the 
north. The sad day, so long anticipated, had dawned when they 
were to leave forever their brown heaths, their deep glens, and 
lovely green straths with their sweet streams, where in their youth 
they loved to lave. It has been said, and said, I believe with 
truth, that no people in Europe can compare in deep heart-felt 
attachment to their native land with the Highlanders of Scotland. 
If this be the case it is easier to conceive than to express the dis- 
tress and sorrow of their hearts at this important change in their 
condition. Yet they could discern a ray of hope through the dark 
and portentous clouds by which they were surrounded. They 
were habitually humble and devout students of their bibles. 
They remembered who said “Fear not little flock,’ and believed 
that he who decked the lillies of the field with their brilliant hues, 
and fed the fowls of the air, would provide for them and theirs. 
Animated by hope, founded on faith, they commenced the long and 
arduous journey which had to be periormed before they could find 
a resting place.. The first part of this journey was performed by 
land and on foot ; some of their lighter stuff was carried on their 
backs, while the more ponderous articles were borne on the backs 
of such ponies as the kindness of their kindred and former friends 
could supply. Three days’ travelling brought them to the ancient 
town of Thurso, whence they were ferried over the Pentland firth 
to Stromness. There they were embarked on board the Hedlow, 
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bound for Hudgon’s Bay. This ship was capacious and well 
arranged for passengers; adequate stores of provisions of the best 
quality were taken on board. Some of the Company’s servants 
were embarked on the same ship with the settlers, while Robert 
Simple and Alexander McDonell, with a staff of clerks took their 
passage on board the Paice of Wales. 

The fleet took its departure from Stromness on the 17th day of 
June, 1815 ; it consisted of four sail, viz:—the Hedlow, the Prince 
of Wales, the Eddystone, bound for James’ Bay, and a sloop of 
war, to protect the merchantmen from the depredations of French 
privateers ; for Napoleon I. had burst the chains that bound him to 
his insular Empire (Elba) invaded the ancient kingdom of France, 
drove the unfortunate Bourbon from his throne, reseated himself 
upon it and rekindled the flames of war from the mouth of the river 
Oby to Cape Finisterre. The passage was easy and pleasant, 
general good health prevailed on board the fleet and on the 18th 
day of August they came to anchor in what is known as “Five 
Fathom Hole,” an open roadstead near the mouth of Hay’s River 
and about five miles distant from the present Factory. A few 
days sutticed to land the passengers, and during their short stay at 
that place, some of the men in the Company’s service were captiv- 
ated by the charms of the fair and lovely maidens just landed from 
the ship. They were not long in wooing and winning the affec- 
tions of the objects of their choice; and, before they took inland, 
three or four pair were made happy by being united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. The matrimonial ceremonies were performed 
by Mr. James Sutherland, who, previous to his emigration, had 
been an elder in the Established Church of Scotland and had been 
duly licensed before his departure to marry, to baptize, to instruct 
and to perform the duties of teacher and spiritual guide to his 
fellow emigrants. Mr. Sutherland was an uneducated man, in the 
common acceptation of that phrase; but he is spoken of by those 
who knew him, as a man of sterling and unfeigned piety. And 
here I must state that Mr. Sutherland was the first licensed 
preacher of the reformed faith on the shores of the Hudson’s Bay. 
After a brief sojourn at York Factory, which had been greatly to 
the satisfaction of the new comers, they were embarked on board 
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of some inland boats and commenced the long, difficult and danger- 
ous voyage of 700 miles from York Factory to the Red River. The 
men had to perform the part of towing and rowing the boats and of 
carrying His Lordship’s goods and stores over the carrying-places, 
and they had to do so without any compensation. The progress 
made was very slow, but the autumn proved very favourable, and 
the journey was accomplished, without any serious accident. 

On the 5rd of November the boats entered the Red River and 
on the 5th arrived at Fort Douglas. Here we must mention an 
incident, which reflects great credit on Governor Semple for kind- 
ness to those who were under his care. The colonists had been 
for some time on very short rations and the night they entered 
the Red River the very last was finished for supper. The follow- 
ing morning the colonists were making no preparations for break- 
fast. He enquired what was the cause of this unusual state of 
inactivity, and, on being informed that the people had no food to 
prepare, he immediately ordered his servant to deliver to them the 
biscuit and cheese which he had taken so far with him for the use 
of his mess during the winter. Fortunately for these pilgrims 
the winter was late in setting in; had it been otherwise they 
would have been set fast in Lake Winnipeg, and would most like- 
ly have perished of cold and hunger. A kind providence decreed 
otherwise and, as we have stated above, they arrived at Fort 
Douglas on the 5th day of November, 1815, in good health and 
full of hope. 

But here, though head quarters in the colony, no provisions 
had been made for the expected strangers, and all that they could ob- 
tain from His Lordship’s stores was a small quantity of unground 
wheat and a few ounces of rancid grease, per day, for each family ; 
but unsavory and scanty as this supply was it could not be con- 
tinued for many days. His Lordship had engaged to provide food 
for the colonists for the first twelve months, but now, in the com- 
mencement of an Arctic winter, his stores were empty. The 
winter was fast approaching; the buffalo, on which they must 
depend for their subsistence, were only to be found on the great 
plains which extend from the Pembina Mountains to the Missouri. 
It was considered most advisable to send the settlers to Pembina, 
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which was seventy miles nearer to the hunting grounds than Fort 
Douglas ; and to Pembina the immigrants must go. All those 
who were young and active, and as many company’s servants, as 
could be spared from the Fort, were embarked in two boats and 
proceeded up the Red River for Fort Daer. The water was low, 
the days were short, and in consequence their progress was very 
slow. Notwithstanding, in the course of a few days they arrived 
at Scratching River and while passing the night there the sky be- 
came overcast and the wind blew strongly and keenly from the 
north, During the night there was a fall of snow and in the 
morning the river was covered over with ice. The boat voyage 
was at an end for the season. Starvation began to stare them in 
the face ; their stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, and none 
could be obtained in their present position. Pembina, the nearest 
point where supphes could be expected, was distant thirty or 
forty miles. No beaten path pointed out the way, to the cheer- 
less and foodless strangers, over the frozen waste that lay between 
them and where they might expect to find food and rest. Their 
way lay over the plains, which were covered with a heavy growth 
of untrodden grass—every blade of which was covered with snow 
and ice. However dreary and difficult the journey before them, 
stern necessity compelled them to enter upon it, and each one took 
a load of whatever was most valuable or most required of their 
individual property. 

Fathers and mothers were, in many cases, unable to take or 
carry anything with them except their little ones, which they had, 
Indian fashion, to bind on their backs, and with these precious 
burdens, the gems of a future population, the Gipsey like crowd 
trudged along bearing the inclemency of the season and the pangs 
of hunger with as much equanimity as humanity could exercise 
under such trying circumstances. A few days, of severe and un- 
usual toil, brought these pioneers of civilization to the celebrated 
Fort Daer, which was situated on the south side of the Pembina 
River. Dearth met them here, similar to that from which they 
fled on leaving Fort Douglas, but they drew some consolation 
from the fact that they were seventy miles nearer to the source 
whence they expected to draw their winter supplies of food. The 
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month of November was far spent when they arrived at what they 
fondly believed would be the end of their long and fatigueing 
journey. And in that belief they went to work with all their 
strength and energy to hew down timber and to build huts to 
shelter them from the inclemency of the winter, which had now set in 
in all its severity. These huts were,of the most primative char- 
acter, the walls and roofs were composed of round unhewn logs, 
the interstices filled up with clay served to keep out the wind; the 
floorings were such as nature provided—the bare earth. In these 
rude and humble dwellings our immigrants intended to pass the 
winter months; but the improvidence and bad management of 
those who were in charge of His Lordship’s affairs in the colony 
soon began to be seriously felt by all who were dependent on his 
stores for subsistence. 

We have said above that no provisions had been laid up for the 
‘Maintenance of the expected settlers. The ground continued black 
and bare during the first two months of the winter, which prevent- 
ed the use of sleighs, the ordinary vehicles for hauling in the 
winter season ; and without these appliances no provisions, to any 
- great extent, could be brought to the Fort. The result was that the 
sorely tried and distressed strangers had to leave Pembina and per- 
form a journey of over one hundred and fifty miles over the plains, 
to where the Indians and others were hunting the buffalo. 
These unfortunate people had to perform the journey on foot, in 
the latter end of December, the most unfavorable time in the year 
for travelling ; they were ill provided with suitable clothing to 
protect their persons from the icy gales that swept irresistibly over 
these bleak and treeless plains; in a word they suffered so much 
misery, that those of them, who lived after, could not relate the 
sufferings of that winter without a shudder. On their arrival at 
the hunting tents, Freemen, half-breeds, and Indians vied with each 
other in extending their kind offers to the new comers. Never- 
theless, their condition was far from being enviable; they, in the 
ordinary course of things, became hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the objects of these rude and savage people’s pity and con- 
tempt. However, before the spring some of the strangers had 
learned how to approach the buffalo and became excellent hunters, 
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a fact which inclined their hosts to entertain far more favorable 
epinions of their pale-faced guests than they had on their first 
acquaintance. 


Here we must leave them for a time and turn our attention to 
what had taken place on the lower Red River during the autumn 
and winter months. We have stated above that Robert Semple, 
on landing at York Factory, entered on the duties of his high office 
of Governor-in-Chief of the Northern Department. This gentle- 
man was entrusted with powers far exceeding those conferred on 
any of his predecessors in office, as we see from a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the stockholders of the Hudson’s Bay Company on 


the 19th of May, 1815. 
Hupson’s Bay Hovusst, May 19th, 1815. 


At a general court, held this day, of the Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England, trading in Hudson’s Bay, for the purpose of taking into consideration an 
ordinance for the more effectual administration of justice in the Company’s territories, 
pursuant to a notice of the same advertised in the London Gazette, on Saturday the 
13th instant, the following resolutions were submitted to the proprietors and passed. 
in the affirmative. 

First—That there shall be appointed a Governor-in-Chief and Council, who shall 
have paramount authority over the whole of the Company’s territories in Hudson’s 
Bay. 

Secondly—That the Governor, with any two of his Council, shall be competent to 
furm a council for the administration of justice, and the exercise of the power vested 
in them by charter. 

Thirdly— That the Governor of Assiniboia and the Governor of Moose, within their 
respective districts and with any two of their respective Councils, shall have the same 
power ; but their power shall be suspended, while the Governor-in-Chief is actually 
present, for judicial purposes. 

Fourthly—tThat a sheriff be appointed for each of the districts of Assiniboia and 
Moose, and one for the remainder of the Company’s territory, for the execution of all 
such processes as shall be directed to them according to law. 

Fifthly—That, in the case of death or avsence vf any councillor or sheriff, the 
Governor-in-Chief shall appoint a person to do the duty of the office till the pleasure 
of the Company be known. 

Extracted from the Minute Book of the said Company. 


ALEXANDER LANE, Secretary. 
9th June, 1815. 


By the adoption of the foregoing resolutions a system of admi- 
nistering justice was introduced into the country which could not 
fail being highly disagreeable to the Canadian traders. 

Governor Semple has been represented as an amiable and cau- 
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tious man, and not desirous of increasing the unfriendly feeling 
that existed between the servants of the rival companies; and 
besides he had ample employment in arranging the affairs of the 
fur trade, and in providing sustenance for the settlers, in whose 
behalf he manifested the deepest interest, and for whom he did 
everything that kindness could suggest and that his high position 
enabled him to do. Soon after the new Governor’s arrival in the 
colony his subordinates commenced a series of vexatious ageres- 
sions on the Canadian traders and looked with pecuhar odium on 
Mr. Duncan Cameron. As this gentleman was one day quietly 
passing on the highway, unarmed and unattended, he was met by 
a party of armed Hudson’s Bay men, headed by one of the Com-. 
pany’s clerks, who, according to his own statement, drew his pistol, 
cocked it and levelled it at Mr. Cameron’s head and then com~ 
menced to horse-whip him for some real or supposed insult which 
had been offered the preceding spring. After this castigation Mr. 
Cameron was seized by the party, carried before the Governor, and 
accused of having induced the settlers, the spring before, to go to 
Canada, a charge to which we believe Mr. Cameron would feel dis- 
posed, to some extent, to plead guilty. However, notwithstand- 
ing his well known hardihood, we have reason to believe he would 
not dare to incur the responsibility of furnishing a passage to up< 
wards of one hundred and forty persons, from Red River to York, 
~ in Upper Canada, without the previously understood concurrence 
of his co-partner. These gentlemen must have made a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice in providing so many people with provisions and 
the means of transport from Red River to Little York. 

We must not overlook the fact that the settlers who went to 
Canada incurred heavy losses. All of them left their baggage at 
Churchil and was totally lost to them. Many of them had paid 
considerable sums for land from which they never derived any 
benefit ; others deposited handsome sums in His Lordship’s hands, 
every farthing of which was lost to them, partly owing to their 
own ignorance in money transactions, but chiefly from the disho- 
nesty of the parties to whom, in their simplicity, they entrusted 
their property. These.were subjects that must have forced thems 
selves on their minds, and compelled them to make a choice. That 
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choice inclined them to leave Red River and accept the offer of a free 
passage to Canada. Mr. Cameron, although backed by the influ- 
ence of the North-West Company, had no means of constraining 
them to leave the colony. Yet, the fact of their leaving the colony 
and Mr. Cameron’s share in enabling them to do so, is now brought 
as a charge against him, and on that charge he is, without sum- 
mons or warrant, taken prisoner on the highway and forced to go 
to Fort Douglas, where he was for some time detained prisoner. 
After the above kind treatment he was unconditionally released.* 

After this adventure affairs went smoothly for some time, and 
each party prosecuted its interests without any unjustifiable oppo- 
sition from its rivals. They stored up all the trade they could 
procure ; but this peaceable state of affairs was too good to last long. 
In the beginning of March Mr. Semple left Fort Douglas for the 
purpose of inspecting the posts on the Assiniboine, on Swan River 
and on Lake Manitoba, leaving Mr. Colin Robertson to act as 
chief in his absence. Apparently Mr. Robertson did not relish a 
life of peace and inglorious ease. However, we may safely admit 
that the programme of what was to be done, in the spring, at the 
Red River, had been discussed in his presence, and most likely 
approved and even authorized by him. Soon after Governor Semple 
had left rumors got into circulation of some heavy pressure that 
was to be applied to the North-West Company’s servants; yet 
nothing had occurred to enable them to form any idea of what their 
antagonists’ plans were until the night of the 17th of March, 1816, 
when, between seven and eight o’clock, Mr. Robertson, at the head 
of an armed party of Hudson Bay Company’s servants, attacked 
Fort Gibralter. The assailants rushed, with drawn swords, into 
Mr. Cameron’s sitting room, where that gentleman, unsuspicious 
of danger, was passing the evening in conversation with his clerks. 
On entering the room Mr. Robertson collared Mr. Cameron. Cap- 
tain McLean, Mr. Bourke and others seized his sword, pistols and 
other arms. The captured gentleman, as soon as he had recovered 
from his surprise, asked Mr. Robertson what he meant by his un- 
expected visit and extraordinary conduct. He replied “you will 
know that by and by.” Mr. Cameron, his clerks and servants, 
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were for several hours kept in confinement, with a guard of armed 
men placed over them. The behaviour of some of the Hudson’s 
Bay clerks was rude in the lowest degree, threatening to blow out 
the brains of one of the North-West Company’s clerks who was 
their disarmed prisoner. After some time had been passed, and a 
great amount of entreaty had been used, Mr. McLean permitted 
Mr. Severight to go to Mr. Le Mam’s room, who was also guarded 
by a sentinel, and there found Mr. Colin Robertson, and asked 
him if he meant to keep them all prisoners, to which the man in 
power replied that he would give an answer the next day. On 
the 19th the North-West Company’s express, from Fort William, 
was captured and brought into the Fort. The two men who had 
charge of it were put in prison. The letters were seized by Mr. 
Robertson, who, by the powers conferred by the charter, opened 
and read all except three which were addressed to Mr. John Sev- 
eright and were handed unopened to that gentleman. On the 
same day Mr. Cameron sent his clerk, Mr. Severight, to Mr. Rob- 
ertson requesting the restoration of Fort Gibralter to its lawful 
owners and allow them to carry on the trade as formerly. To 
this message Mr. Robertson replied that it was the key of the Red 
River, being situated at the confluence of the two Rivers, and that 
he was determined to keep it at all hazards. After the Hudson 
Bay Company’s servants had taken possession of the place, they 
removed all the arms, puble and private, likewise the trading 
goods, provisions of every kind, furs, books and papers, to the 
Hudson’s Bay Fort. In due time the furs were sent to York 
Factory. A squad of men with cannon and muskets were sent, 
on the 19th, from Fort Douglas to North-West Fort to guard Mr. 
Cameron and his men. Those kept watch and ward until their 
patience became exhausted, when they turned all the Canadians, 
except two, and ‘Mr. Cameron, out of the Fort. The labouring 
men had to take to the plains or lakes to hunt for their country- 
men, the Freemen, and throw themselves at their generosity for 
the preservation of their lives, during the spring months. Mr. 
John Severight made his way to Fort Qu’Appelle where Mr. Alex- 
ander McDonell was in command of the North-West post. 

Here we must leave him for the present and turn our attention 
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to what had taken place at Pembina, where, as well as in every 
other part of the interior, each company had a few rude log huts 
dignified with the title Fort. The North-West Company’s house 
stood on the north side of the Pembina River, at its junction with 
the Red River. The Hudson Bay Company’s establishment was 
directly opposite to the former but on the south side of Pembina. 
These were the chief provision posts, whence the posts on the 
lower Red River received their supplies. The Canadian traders 
had but few persons to feed at this place and were enabled to lay 
up a great stock of provision procured by the chase, with large 
quantities of Indian corn and potatoes. Bostennois Pangman, a 
half-breed, was in charge of the place, and two clerks and six or 
seven tripmen constituted all his available forces. On the 
night of the 20th of March, three days after Fort Gibralter had 
been captured, Bostennois’ house and all the little shanties in 
which his men lodged, were secretly surrounded and simultaneous- 
ly assaulted. The master, clerks and men were made prisoners, 
taken to Fort Daer, lodged in close quarters for some days, and, 
were afterwards sent down in bond to Fort Douglas, where they 
underwent a rigorous confinement for the space of a week or two, 
and were at last turned out of the Fort. Mr. John Pritchard and 
Mr. Alexander McDonell were the master spirits in the above 
affair, and appropriated to their own use the spoils of those whom 
they had vanquished by their valor. These spoils consisted of 
arms, ammunition, trading goods, four or five packs of furs, great 
quantities of dried buffalo meat, Indian corn and potatoes ; every 
thing, whether the produce of the chase or the fruit of the earth, 
was taken away by the victors. The poor Canadians were not only 
deprived of their hard gained accumulations, and driven from their 
comfortable homes but were, as stated above, carried prisoners to Fort 
Douglas, and finally, like their fellows taken in Fort Gibralter, 
had to seek for an asylum among their kind countrymen who were 
passing the spring among the buffalo on the plains. Mr. John 
Severight arrived safely at Qu’Appelle and acquainted Mr. Mc- 
Donell with what had taken place on the Red River. That gen- 
tleman wrote immediately to Mr. Colin Robertson requesting him to 
surrender the North-West Company’s Forts to their lawful owners 
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and leave them in the same condition in which he found them. 
This Mr. Robertson refused to do, and Mr. Severight had to retrace 
his steps to Qu’Appelle to tell Mr. McDonell that Mr. Robertson 
had refused compliance and that Mr, Cameron was still prisoner 
in his own house, attended by two of his own servants. The Hud- 
son Bay mens’ desire of glory was not satisfied with their past 
achievements and as little was their avarice satisfied with all the 
plunder which they had already obtained. In the beginning of 
April an attempt was made to take the North-West Company’s 
house at Qu’ Appelle, but McDonell was prepared to meet them 
and they had to retire without accomplishing their object. Hither- 
to we have seen the servants of the North-West Company submit 
to the attacks made on their property and even to the imprison- 
ment of their persons, without any violent resistance, although 
they had been instructed by their council of the preceding summer 
to defend their property against a!l aggressors. 

However, after the attempt on the Post at Qu’ Appelle, Mr. 
McDonell, seriously impressed with the disorganised condi- 
tion into which the North-West Company’s business had been 
thrown by the destruction of their posts on the lower Red River, 
the plundering of their stores, the dispersion of their servants and 
the captivity of their leader, set his mind to work to provide such 
means as would enable him to evade or overcome the difficulties 
of his position. He knew that Governor Semple and his people 
were preparing for his interception. The colony Fort commanded 
the river. Its block houses were armed with a part of the field 
artillery brought from England in 1813, and were so near the 
water’s edge, that, even armed with musketry, no craft could pass 
in safety without the permission of those who occupied it. These 
difficulties were neither overlooked nor despised by Mr. McDonell 
who immediately adopted and began to put in execution such 
plans as appeared to him to be best adapted for the protection of 
the persons and property under his charge, and for the purpose of 
enabling him to accomplish that object, he saw the necessity of 
having the number of his men increased. He sent messengers 
and letters to the North-West Company’s agents on the Saskatche- 
wan and on Swan River, and his appeal met witha favorable 
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response. A number of men were sent from the above districts 
and those sent were half-breeds (half-indians), the sons of French 
Canadian fathers by Indian mothers; the major part of whom 
were no doubt Freemen who roamed over the plains and through 
the forests, following the chase, with few if any exceptions, desti- — 
tute of the most trifling rudiments of civilization, and as barbarous 
as their aboriginal relatives among whom they lived. Unfortun- 
ately such were the auxilaries which were sent from all quarters 
to Mr. McDonell’s aid. Their first operation was the interception 
of four or five flat bottomed boats loaded with pemican, and hav- 
ing on board from thirty to forty packs of furs. 

Mr. James Sutherland was in charge of the boats and property ; 
they seized the whole, but restored one of the boats and a sufficient 
quantity of provisions to take Mr. Sutherland and his men to Fort 
Douglass, all of whom they allowed to go on except two, Mr. 
Pambrun and Mr. James Bird, junior, whom they kept prisoners. 
When Mr. Sutherland and his party arrived at Fort Douglas 
without the pemican, and told of the clouds that were gathering 
in the west, Mr. Robertson concluded that his best plan would be 
to leave the Red River and pass on to Hudson’s Bay, which 
resolution he speedily put into execution ; but, before he left Mr. 
Duncan Cameron was embarked in a light boat and sent off for 
York Factory. This gentleman had nothing to complain of at 
York Factory, ana after some months detainment he was shipped 
for England, but before the ship reached the straits, the ice had 
become too solid for her to penetrate through it; and, being 
repulsed in her attempt, she had to put back to Charlton Island 
where she lay during the winter months, and when the ice on the 
bay had become sufficiently strong to travel on, the passengers 
went to Moose Factory, where Mr. Cameron, in common with the 
rest, remained until the following July, (1817), when they depart- 
ed for England, where in due time, the ship with her passengers 
arrived safely. After Mr. Cameron had been taken, in bond, from 
the heart of the American continent to England and after seven- 
teen months’ imprisonment, he was set free without ever having 
been brought to trial, and, that, just because neither the one party 
nor the other was desirous of bringing its rival’s illegal actions before 
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-acourt of Justice in England. The Hudson’s Bay Company, no 
doubt, feared that their many acts of aggression against the rights 
of their opponents, would not be justified in a court of law. The 
North-West Company’s agents, on the other hand, had no desire to 
test the validity of the charter before a competent tribunal ; 
fearing,that if a legal decision would be given against it, swarms 
of trappers and traders would pour into the country against whom 
both companies would have to contend and increase the troubles 
that so distracted the minds of all who were, at the time, in the 
Indian country. Mr. Duncan Cameron, after a short stay in Eng- 
land, returned to Canada where he spent the remainder of his days 
in peace and quietness and died at a good oldage. He had scarcely 
lost sight of Fort Gibralter before it was torn down by the Hudson 
Bay Company’s men. All the serviceable timber was rafted down 
to Fort Douglas and used in new erections within the place; the 
refuse was consumed by fire and the mud chimnies were the only 
remaining vestiges to point out where once that far-famed Fort 
stood. 

After this long degression we shall return to the colonists whom 
we left scattered over the Dacotah plains where they had to en- 
dure such privations as are generally the lot of those who depend 
for their subsistence on the chase. Fortunately for them, his 
Lordship had engaged to furnish them with provisions for some 
months after their arrival in the colony, but, notwithstanding every 
effort made to supply their wants, they had to fast one day and 
half starve the other. They lhkewise suffered severely from ex- 
posure to the inclemency of the season, very different from the 
mild winters which they had been accustomed to in their native 
land. Thus the winter of 1815 and 1816 was passed by those who 
may appropriately be handed down to posterity as “The Pilgrim 
fathers of the Red River Colony.” As the spring advanced, the 
cold, a fertile source of the sufferings endured by the settlers, was 
daily diminishing; the snow began to disappear, wild fowl were 
plentiful in every pond and marsh, fish became abundant in the 
rivers, and every person who had thrift to hunt for food could 
obtain it. Influenced by this favorable change of circumstances, 
all who wintered on the plains turned their steps towards Pembina, 
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where they all met in April and remained until the navigation 
became free, when they descended by water to Fort Douglas. The 
Governor gave each family a lot of land, and a few Indian ponies 
were distributed among them, which, with the land were to be 
paid for at some future time, but neither ploughs nor harrows 
were to be had, nor iron with which to mount them could be had 
in the colony. The hoe was the only available implement, and a 
few only of these could be got, and with these feeble instruments 
they went to work with all their energy to subdue the earth ; men 
and women commenced to labor, with right good will, on land for 
which they had paid their money. In a word they felt that they 
were no longer “ tenants at will,” but holders of free estate, laber- 
ing on their own land, from which no tyrannical landlords could 
remove them. These feelings strengthened their hearts and nerved 
their arms. Here there were neither stcnes nor trees to impede 
their progress; a boundless open plain lay before them inviting 
the husbandman to put in the plow; but, such had been the unac- 
countable improvidence, of those who were at the head of affairs 
in the colony, that they neglected altogether the importation of 
iron during the preceding season. The country afforded plenty of 
ash and oak suitable for plough-making, and there was no want of 
mechanical skill to construct these implements so important to an 
agricultural community, but the culpable indifference of His Lord- 
ship’s clerks and men in office, rendered all the facilities offered by 
the country and the mechanical ingenuity of the settlers of no 
avail. These settlers, in their native land, had been rather keepers 
of cattle than tillers of the soil, and we may reasonably believe 
that they cherished the hope that before many years would pass 
they would, by some means, be able to supply what they felt to 
be their greatest want, namely, domestic cattle. We have stated 
above that in 1813 the North-West Company’s people gave or 
sold some horn cattle to the Earl of Selkirk’s servants in the colony, 
but they had disappeared in the strife of the two following years. . 
The Canadian traders at the time of which we are writing had a 
considerable number of domestic cattle, and a grist wind-mill at 
Swan River. 

We have already stated that the colonists made vigorous efforts 
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to sow grain and plant potatoes; seed wheat was scarce, but pota- 
toes were more plentiful, and each family committed to the earth 
as much seed as they could obtain. They procured a tolerable 
supply of excellent fish, from the bountiful stream that flowed 
by their dwellings. Everything appeared propitious to their un- 
dertaking ; fortune seemed to smile on all their efforts, the seed 
sown sprung up and promised to bestow a rich reward on their 
labors. Their weary and depressed spirits were revived by the 
fair prospect which they beheld in the vesta of coming time andt he 
reasonable hope of food for the coming winter and the gratifying 
belief that they had at last found homes anda resting place. But, 
alas! man’s lot on earth is but a checkered scene at best; and, as 
the serenest sky and brightest sunshine are often obscured by dark 
and threatening clouds, so was the sunshine of their anticipated 
happiness darkened ; adverse clouds were swiftly gathering around 
their devoted heads, which speedily poured forth an irresistible 
tempest that desolated their habitations and drove them out home- 
less and helpless wanderers on the voyage of life. The tragedy of 
the 19th day of June, 1816, destroyed all their prospects and 
dispersed them for the second time. The seed sown grew and 
brought forth abundantly, but the fowls of heaven reaped the har- 
vest and enjoyed the fruit thereof. 

After having narrated the trials and sufferings of last winter ; 
and the favorable prospects of the last spring, we shall leave them 
for a short time and turn our attention to Mr. McDonell’s move- 
ments. He and his half-breeds made their appearance, about the 
middle of June, at Portage la Prairie, being desirous, as he pro- 
fessed, to prevent a contest between his men and those under 
Governor Semple’s command. A brigade of canoes, from Fort 
William, was expected to arrive in Red River about the 20th of 
June. Mr. McDonell knew that those in possession of Fort 
Douglas could blockade the river, at that point, and cut off all com- 
munication between the expected canoes and the North-West 
Company’s servants encamped at Portage la Prairie. He knew 
that any attempt, made by his people, to pass up or down by 
water, would end in a @ollision of the rival parties and the proba- 


ble discomfiture of the Canadian traders and the ruin of their 
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interest in the Red River country. To avoid this dreaded result, 
the North-West Company’s servants essayed to open the commun- 
ication, by land, between the stations on the Assiniboine and Lake 
Winnipeg, to effect that object. About sixty men, chiefly half- 
breeds and a few Indians were each provided with a horse, some 
bags of pemican were given them, part of which they were to use 
the balance was to be given to the people, in the canoes, whom 
they were expected to meet on their way down the river. On 
leaving Portage la Prairie, Mr. McDonell gave them express 
orders to pass at a distance behind Fort Douglas and the colony; 
to molest no person, and, if possible, to avoid all observation. In 
pursuance of these orders, on the evening of the 19th day of 
June, 1816, the party proceeded by the edge of a swamp, about 
two miles from the Fort, with the intention of turning into the 
usual path, at a little distance below it. One half of the party 
had passed, if not unobserved, at least unpursued, and had reached 
Frog Plains, fully four miles below the Fort. Here they found a 
few colonists whom they detained as prisoners, but treated them 
well in every other respect. As the second party of the half- 
breeds, about one-half of the whole brigade, was passing down, 
they were, by the aid of a telescope, observed by a sentinel who 
was on the look-out on the top of the Fort. Governor Semple 
anxious, we May suppose, to execute his employers orders, saw 
the necessity of preventing, if possible, the North-West people 
who were up the river joining those who were expected to arrive 
from below. This is the North-West Company’sedition of the 
movements of the half-breeds up to the time they met Gov- 
ernor Semple. And here we shall give the testimony of a 
gentleman who was present at the ill-advised and ever to be 
lamented conflict which took place between the rival parties on the 
19th day of June, 1816. Myr. Pritchard in his narrative, says :— 
“On the afternoon of the 19th June a man in the watch-house 
called out that the half-breeds were coming. The Governor, some 
gentlemen and myself looked through spy-glasses and saw dis- 
tinctly some armed people passing along the plains. A man then 
calling out “they,” meaning the half-breeds, “are making for the 
settlers”; on which the Governor said, “we must go out and meet 
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these people, let twenty men follow me.” We proceeded by the 
old road leading down to the settlement. As we were going along 
we met many of the settlers running to the Fort, crying “the half- 
breeds, the half-breeds.” When we were advanced about three 
quarters of a mile along the settlement, we saw some people on 
horseback behind a point of woods. On a nearer approach the 
party appeared to be more numerous, on which the Governor made 
a halt and sent for a field piece, which, delaying to arrive, he 
-ordered us to advance. We had not proceeded far before the half- 
breeds on horseback, with their faces painted in the most hideous 
manner, and in the dress of Indian warriors, came forward and 
surrounded us in the form of a half-moon. We then extended 
our line and moved more into the plain, and as they advanced, we 
retreated a few steps backwards and then saw a Canadian named 
Bouchier ride up to us waiving his hand, and calling out, “ What 
do you want?” The Governor replied, “What do you want?” 
To which Bouchier answered, “ We want our Fort,’ to which the 
Governor said, “ Go to your Fort.” They were by this time near 
each other and consequently spoke too low for me to hear, Being 
at some little distance to the right of the Governor, I saw him 
take hold of Bouchier’s gun and in a moment a discharge of fire- 
arms took place ; but whether it began on our side or by the enemy 
it was impossible to distinguish. My attention was then directed 
towards my personal defence. In a few minutes almost all our 
people were killed or wounded. Captain Rogers, having fallen, 
rose up again and came towards me, when, not seeing one of our 
party that was not either killed or wounded, I called to him, “ For 
God’s sake give yourself up.” He ran towards the enemy for that 
purpose, myself following him. He raised up his hands, and in Eng- 
lish and broken French, called out for mercy ; a half-breed, son of Col. 
William McKay, shot him through the head, and another ripped 
opened his belly with a knife while uttering the most horrid impre- 
cations. Fortunately for me, a Canadian named Lavigne joined 
his entreaties with mine and saved me, though with the greatest 
difficulty, from sharing the fate of my friend at that moment, 
I was rescued from death in the most providential manner, no less 
than six times, on my road to and at the Frog Plain, the head- 
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quarters of these cruel murderers. No quarter was given to any 
of the party, except to myself. The knife, the axe, or the ball put 
a period to the existence of the wounded; and such horrible bar- 
barities were practiced on the bodies of the dead as characterises 
the inhuman heart of the savage. The mild and amiable Mr. 
Semple, lying on his side, his thigh broken, and supporting his 
head on his hand, addressed the chief commander of our enemies 
by inquiring if he was Mr. Grant, and being answered in the 
affirmative, said, “Iam not mortally wounded and if you could 
get me conveyed to the Fort, I think I would live.” Grant 
promised to do so; and immediately left him in the care of a 
Canadian, who afterwards told that an Indian of their party came 
up and shot Mr. Semple in the breast. I entreated Mr. Grant to 
procure me Mr. Semples watch or seals for the purpose of trans- 
mitting them to his friends, but I did not succeed. 

Our force amounted to twenty-eight men of whom twenty-one 
were killed and one wounded. These were Governor Semple, 
Captain Rogers, Mr. James White, surgeon; Mr. Wilkinson, pri- 
vate secretary to the Governor; Lieutenant Holt, of the Swedish 
navy, and Mr. Alexander McLean, a settler, with fifteen laboring 
men. J.P. Bourke was wounded in his retreat to the Fort. The 
enemy I am told, were sixty-two in number, the greater part of 
whom were the regularly engaged clerks and servants of the North- 
West Company. They had one man killed and another wounded. 
On the field 1 saw six of the North-West Company’s Canadian 
servants, viz.: Bouchier, Morin, Deschamp, Joseph Hesse, Magian, 
and Lavigne. All parties agree that the half-breeds were on horse- 
back when they passed down the country, and agree that Governor 
Semple mustered his men and followed the road that led north 
and parallel to Red River, in order to meet the North-West Com- 
pany’s men when they came to the road that led to the north. 
Semple’s followers numbered twenty-eight or thirty men, most of 
them young lads unaccustomed to the use of fire-arms, and desti- 
tute, we may well suppose, of that self-reliance which every expert 
and well tried marksman possesses, even when confronted with 
the most imminent danger. Some of the settlers pressed their be- 
loved Governor to grant them permission to accompany him, but 
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he prudently refused their kind offers and enjoined on them the 
necessity of remaining in the Fort with theirfamilies. While thus 
careful of the lives and comfort of others, this conscientious and 
high-minded gentleman was constrained by his sense of honor and 
devotion to what he believed to be the inalienable rights of his 
employers, to leave his Fort and meet the party that was passing 
by. Itis hkely that he and the North-West party came at the 
same time, to the place known as the Seven Oaks. We shall now 
give the North-West Company’s version of the affair at the Seven 
Oaks, which is corroborated in almost every particular 
by the settlers who were in the colony at the time. 
This version states that on meeting the Hudson’s Bay men, 
the half-breeds sent one of their number, a Canadian named 
Bouchier, who spoke English, to enquire of the Governor his 
object in pursuing them in a_ hostile manner. Bouchier 
rode up to the Governor, some words passed between them, 
upon which Mr. Semple took hold of Bouchier’s horse by the 
bridle, disarmed him and ordered him to be taken prisoner, and 
that on his attempting to escape, the Governor ordered his men to 
fire immediately at Bouchier, and when his people hesitated, seeing 
the danger they would incur in such a conflict, he was more pre- 
emptory in his commands, accusing them of cowardice for not 
immediately obeying. His orders were at last obeyed by some of 
his party and of the shots fired one passed by Bouchier’s ear in ris 
fight, and another through the blanket of an Indian who was 
advancing in the attitude and with the language of friendship. 
Seeing himself thus treacherously assaulted, the Indian levelled his 
gun and fired in return, which example his party followed, and 
the melancholy result of the conflict was that the Indians rushing 
in, Mr. Semple and about twenty of his people lost their lives, 
and one half-breed and an Indian on the other side. 

After the coalition of the two companies, when party interest 
required no longer to be propped up by any fabrications that would 
serve that purpose, all parties agreed in acknowledging that the 
first shot was from Lieutenant Holt’s piece which went off acci- 
dentally. On hearing the report, Bouchier fancied that he had 
been fired at and instinctively threw himself from his horse. His 
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companions hearing the shot and seeing Bouchier slip, or as they 
most likely thought, tumble wounded, if not dead, to the ground, 
threw themselves from their horses, each man turning his horse 
into what may be termed “a breast work,” fired steadily over its 
back into the crowd of men that were before them and who were 
doubtless taken unprepared and by surprise. 

The settlers who were at the time in the Colony Fort, state that 
they always understood that the first shot went off accidentally 
from Holt’s gun. However, no one was injured by that shot, yet 
we may suppose that it was the cause, indirectly of all the firing 
that ensued. Mr. Semple was first wounded in the arm, and a 
second shot broke his thigh bone. When in this helpless condi- 
tion he implored Mr. Cuthbert Grant to get him conveyed to the 
Fort, where he might be attended to, stating that he was not mor- 
tally wounded, and would recover, if medical aid could be 
procured. Mr. Grant consigned him to the care of one of his 
party, and while that person was standing over him an Indian 
came up to them saying, “you dog you have been the cause of all 
this and shall not live,” and at the same time shot him through 
the breast, causing immediate death. Eigikt of the Hudson’s Bay 
men fell with him at Seven Oaks, the rest, thirteen in number, 
fell between the Seven Oaks and the Fort. A few got into the 
woods, that at that early date fringed the river on the west bank, 
thence crossed the river, hid themselves during the day, and after 
nightfall recrossed to the Fort. We have seen by Mr. Pritchard’s 
narrative that Mr. Bourke was ordered by Governor Semple to go 
back to the Fort, and to bring out a field-piece; but, before Mr. 
Bourke had left the Fort with the field-piece the work of destruc- 
tion had begun and nearly completed, and he and his party had 
not proceeded far on their way to join the Govemor before they 
met some of the fugitives running for their lives towards the Fort. 
The half-breeds, intoxicated, we may well suppose, with their easy 
victory, were frantically galloping after them, whooping and _ yell- 
ing like so many incarnate fiends. However, Mr. Bourke and his 
party drew near, and when the victors perceived that they were 
supported by a field-piece, they began to show their dread of its 
power by keeping at a respectable distance from it. Yet, they did 
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not cease annoying the retreating party; they spread over the 
plains, each loaded his piece as quickly as he could, turned about 
his steed, darted forward at full speed as far as the terror of the 
field-piece would permit, fire his gun, then gallop off to a safe dis- 
tance from the dreaded cannon. Thus each one in his turn con- 
tinued to annoy the retreating party until they saw the guns in the 
watch-towers on the Fort. By them they were admonished to 
beat a retreat. Mr. Bourke, no doubt, had the pleasure and the 
merit of saving the lives of a few of his friends and fellow servants, 
who had the good fortune of getting under the protecting influence 
of the field-piece; but, unfortunately, Mr. Bourke did not escape 
unhurt. He received a ball wound in his leg, from which he suf- 
fered occasionally during the whole period of his after life. 

Many of the colonists were in the Fort, either on business or for 
protection, before the Governor and his party left it. These, or 
at least some of them, made him an offer of their services, which 
he declined, as we have stated before. Others, alarmed by the 
constant report of discharged firearms, which took place in the 
afternoon, hastened to their “city of refuge,” the Fort, so that before 
night came on most of the settlers were within its defences. How- 
ever, their lodgings were not of the most desirable kind. Men, 
women and children had to crowd together in a house that was in 
course of erection; the walls had been logged but the seams were 
open and the apertures for the windows had neither parchment nor 
glass in them. The night passed quietly without any alarm, yet 
it was passed in the most agonizing terror. They had heard the 
sad tale of the savage butchery at the Seven Oaks, and they did 
not know how soon a similar fate might be their own. Mr. John 
Pritchart had been taken by his captors to their head-quarters at 
Frog Plains, and had to bear many threats and bitter insults from 
his savage tormenters. However, by many humble and _ pressing 
entreaties, assisted by Mr. Cuthbert Grant’s all powerful interces- 
sion, he was at last permitted to leave for the Fort, accompanied 
part of the way by Mr. Grant, for the purpose of protecting him 
from any of the half-breeds that might be prowling about near the 
road. When he arrived at the Fort he found the inmates in a 
miserably distravted condition. It is true, none of the settlers, 
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properly so called, were present in the affair of the preceding day 
except Mr. McLean, who was unfortunately slain, leaving a widow 
and three small children to deplore his untimely end and their own 
sad bereavement. 
The families who had not hitherto lost any of their members, 
could not say what even an hour might bring to pass. Their first 
resolution was to defend the place at all hazards, but, on further 
and more mature consideration, they saw clearly that they could 
not do so with any prospect of success. The available force did 
not exceed thirty men, and these men were undisciplined and un- 
accustomed to the use of arms; moreover the provision stores were 
nearly empty. But, while still engaged in deliberating on the 
most advisable course for them to adopt, under existing circum- 
stances, Mr. Pritchard appeared at the place, with some vague 
promises, viz.: that their lives would be spared if they would 
immediately surrender the place, without offering any resistance. 
This promise was accompanied by the terrible threat that if they 
fired a single shot at those who were preparing to advance on the 
place the following day, men, women and children would be in- 
discriminately slaughtered. The colonists could not or would not 
agree to the terms offered, stating at the same time, that, although 
they knew the untenable nature of their position and the desperate 
condition to which they were reduced, resistance, so long as they 
could offer any, was all that remained for them, unless the enemy 
would grant better terms. To obtain these Mr. Pritchard was 
despatched a second and a third time to Mr. Grant to negotiate 
terms of surrender. At last it was stipulated that the Governor, 
Mr. Alex. McDonell, (the former sheriff), and his people were to 
evacuate the Fort and be permitted to take all their private prop- 
erty, and be supplied with boats and provisions to take them to 
the north end of Lake Winnipeg. And further, that all the public 
property, (7. e.) the property belonging to the Earl of Selkirk, was 
to be taken possession of, for the indemnification of the North- 
West Company. While the negotiations were pending, the 
settlers had time to reflect. They considered the number and 
ferocity of their enemies, they knew that they had large supplies 
of provisions within easy reach, they had heard of parties of North- 
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West people being on their way to the Red River, both from the 
north and from Fort William. All these facts and statements 
after serious deliberation, inclined them to accept the terms offered, 
In due time Mr. Grant and a number of his men appeared before 
the Fort. Mr. Alexander McDonell, and a few of his people. 
marched out bearing a white sheet tied to the end of a pole, which 
was made to do duty for a flag of truce. The parties met and the 
treaty was ratified. The keys of the stronghold were formally 
handed to Mr. Grant, who entered in and took possession. Order 
was preserved and, as soon as convenient, an inventory of all the 
goods in the place was taken, each sheet of the inventory being 
signed as follows : 

“ Received on account of the North-West Company by me, 
Cuthbert Grant, clerk for the North-West Company.” 

A copy of the inventory was given to Mr. McDonell, Mr. Grant, 
kept another copy for the information, or benefit, of his employers, 
In justice to Mr. Grant’s memory, and in justice to the feelings of 
his numerous and respectable descendants, we must say that the 
settlers, who were in the colony at the time said unanimously that 
Mr. Grant treated them with great kindness, and seemed to take 
pleasure in saying that, under the overruling of a kind providence, 
they owed the preservation of their lives and property to that 
gentleman’s efforts in their behalf. 

After the Fort had been taken possession of, and some order and 
confidence had been restored, Mr. Angus Matheson, with a few of 
tke leading settlers, waited on Mr. Grant, and took the liberty of 
remonstrating with him on the inhumanity of leaving the remains 
of those who had been slain, unburied, exposed to dogs, wolves and 
vultures; at the same time requesting a guard, for protection, 
while occupied in search for the dead and removing them to the 
Fort. Mr. Grant directed Mr. Matheson to take a party of settlers. 
with him, and go and bury the dead, assuring him, at the same 
time, that none of his followers would molest them while performs« 
ing that sad duty. Being thus assured the party went forth and 
gathered up the scattered remains of eight or nine men who fell 
at the Seven Oaks. Among them they found the remains of their 
kind friend and benefactor, Governor Semple. After they saw the 
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scene that lay before them they were enabled to form some faint 
idea of the savage barbarity practiced on the dead, and the merci- 
less cruelty that finished every wounded unfortunate that fell inte 
their hands. However distressing the task was to their feelings, 
these kind and devoted friends, assisted by a number of Pigeot's 
friendly Indians, went to work, to perform the last sad duty te 
their friends and countrymen. In many cases the mangled 
remains could not be removed and had to be interred where they 
lay. A few were taken to the Fort and buried in its vicinity. 
On the 22nd of June Mr. Alexander McDonell and his people 
evacuated the Fort, leaving Mr. Grant and his followers in full 
possession. The vanquished and retreating party were furnished 
with boats and provided with provisions after which they bade 
farewell, for a time, to Fort Douglass. One of the North-West 
Company’s people was placed in each boat to show any marauders, 
half-breeds or Indians, who might be lurking near the river for the 
purpose of annoying the fugitives, that they could not do so with- 
out being detected. While the boats were passing down the river, 
Mr. Grant, accompanied by a few of the most reliable of his men, 
rode down the plains keeping some short distance in advance of 
the boats, escorting them until he thought that they were 
past all danger, when those escorts who were in the boats, landed 
and returned with Mr. Grant to the Fort. The sorely distressed 
strangers passed on towards Lake Winnipeg, and on the morning 
of the 23rd met a large brigade of North-West Company’s canoes 
‘which were on their way up the Red River, and was no doubt the 
brigade expected by Mr. Alexander McDonell, and to which he 
sent the half-breeds with provisions, and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting them while ascending the river. Messrs. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie and Norman Archibald McLeod and Robert Henry, were 
in charge of the canoes. These gentlemen spoke kindly to their 
unfortunate countrymen and endeavored to persuade those among 
them, who were on their way to Hudson’s Bay, to change their 
minds and accept a passage to Upper Canada, at the same time 
pointing out to them the great advantages they would enjoy in a 
country where civilization had made great progress, where persons 
and property were protected by laws wisely enacted and efficiently 
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executed. Some felt disposed to accept the offers made by these 
new friends, but the greater portion had firmly resolved on return- 
ing to their native mountains, and although differing in opinion, 
yet the ties of kindred and affection were too strong to permit 
them to separate. They considered their prospect of success in 
Red River hopeless while the country continued in such a state as 
prevailed during the last three years, which state was ushered in 
by the ageressive policy adopted by the Earl of Selkirk and the 
stern resistance with which these aggressions were now met by 
the other party. 

While the emigrants and the North-West gentlemen were 
together, the latter took the liberty, according to the improved 
morality of the times, of breaking open Governor Semple’s trunks, 
and of reading all the letters and papers which they found, and 
no doubt, kept all of them that might, at some future time, be 
turned to account in favor of their company. After this little 
business had been dispatched, a few prisoners taken and a few 
witnesses to give evidence in the Lower Canada law courts were 
embarked on board the canoes; the colonists proceeded on to the 
lake, and arrived in due time safely and all well at Jack River, at 
the north end of Lake Winnipeg, where we shall leave them for 
the present. 

The north canoes, or some of them, proceeded up the river and 
found the Fort in possession of their own servants and dependents. 
After a stay of a few hours they returned for Fort William where 
they arrived on the 10th day of July. The North-West Company, 
thus accounts for this expedition which they sent into the interior 
at so unusual a period of the season : 


‘¢ Karly in the spring rumors reached Fort William of the destruction of the pro- 
vision posts, and fearful that these aggressions might be extended to the interception 
of their trade in the upper Red River, the Saskatchewan, and even the trade from the 
north might be detained in the interior or easily sent down to York Factory, either 
of which would ruin their immense trade throughout the Indian Territories, and, to 
prevent so dire a misfortune, as soon as the spring canoes arrived from Montreal, it 
was judged expedient to send a reinforcement to the relief of the servants and part- 
ners in the interior. For the accomplishment of that object sixty men were dis- 
patched from Fort William in light canoes for the interior, with instructions to avail 
themselves of the aid of Indians if judged necessary,” 


This brigade, as stated above, arrived in the Red River on the 
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morning of the twenty-third and after a short stay with the settlers 
at Netley Creek, a couple of canoes proceeded up the river, and, 
learning the navigation was now free for Mr. McDonell and his 
people, they returned to Netley Creek, and met a number of North- 
West partners, who had wintered at different places in the interior. 
These had arrived at their depot at La bas de la Riviere Winni- 
peg, but finding no provisions to supply them to Fort William, 
they manned a few light canoes and made for Red River to get 
provisions, or find out the reason why none was to be had, as in 
former years. After these met they turned their backs for the 
present on the Red River and made for Fort William on Lake 
Superior. 


The North-West Company’s agents in Montreal knew that His 
Lordship of Selkirk, had engaged and regimented under two cap- 
tains, seconded by two lieutenants, about 140 mercenary foreign 
soldiers of De Meuron and Wattevile’s regiments, with whom he 
imtended to proceed to the Red River. The Indians and the 
Canadians (both the engaged and the free) could be easily persuad- 
ed that these were His Majesty’s troops, placed at His Lordship’s 
command to drive his rivals in trade out of the country. To 
counteract such idea or impression on the minds of their own 
servants and on the minds of the Indians, they engaged two leu- 
tenants of the discharged De Meuron’s, and brought these two 
officers, in the light canoes, to the very scene of their contention. 
First, that their own servants and the Indians might see that they 
also had soldiers, and would be led to infer from that fact that the 
North-West Company was under the protection of His Majesty’s 
Government, and in the second place, that these gentlemen, being 
independent of the contending parties, would have no interest in 
misrepresenting anything that might take place between the rivals, 
so far as the same would come under their observation. 


Thus, we have been minute in laying before the reader all the 
information that we have been able to collect, that threw any 
light on the feuds of those unhappy times. And we have been 
fortunate in being able to appeal, for our information, to the testi- 
mony of living witnesses, and not reduced to the necessity of 
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depending for our knowledge of past events on the special plead« 
ing of interested parties. 

In narrating the transactions of the eventful summer of 1816, 
we cannot pass unnoticed a deplorable incident which occured on 
the River Winnipeg. We have stated above that Mr. Owen 
Keveny came into Hudson’s Bay in 1812, at the head of the 
Irishmen who came into the country that year. After passing one 
winter in Red River, he returned to Ireland and came back in the 
fall of 1815 to Hudson’s Bay, and passed the winter in the 
southern department. On the opening of navigation the following 
spring he had a boat fitted out at Albany, with a crew consisting 
of two half-breeds, the one a bowman, the other a steersman, in 
the middle were four Irishmen, making the usual number that are 
generally employed in working what is termed an inland boat. 
They made slow progress; the Irishmen quarrelled among them- 
selves and were disobedient to their commanders. On their way 
up the river they met the inland boats going for the Bay with the 
proceeds of last winter’s trade. In one of these was a young man 
who had fulfilled the term of his engagement with the Company, 
and who was on his way to the Factory, with the view of return- 
ing to his native land to assist his aged parents to manage their 
farm. Mr. Keveny commanded his constable, Tom Castello, to 
seize the young man, who, regardless of his entreaties, forced him 
into Keveny’s boat. The Irishmen were noisy and refractory, and 
for the least umbrage given their irascible leader the unfortunate 
offending party would be made to run the gauntlet, and in cases of 
a graver character the culprit would be bound to a tree and receive 
a few stripes on his bare back. Two sentinels were posted every 
night: the duty of one of them was to stand with loaded musket 
and fixed bayonet in the boat all night, the other sentinel had to 
walk his lonely rounds before his chief’s tent door, who passed the 
night in watching his sentinels. One of these unfortunate men, 
overcome by lassitude, sat down and fell fastasleep. Mr. Keveny, 
in true military style, went the rounds and found the man, to 
whose vigilance his personal safety had been entrusted, enjoying 
his rest. He began=to apply the toe of his boot to the 
defaulter’s person, for the purpose of restoring him to conscious~ 
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ness. The unhappy object of this rude assault, half asleep, started 
to his feet, but, before he could think of either flying or resisting, 
his tormenter seized the miserable man’s bayonet and plunged it 
into his victor’s hip. After this gallant exploit he retired to his 
tent, leaving the wounded man to staunch the bleeding as best he 
could. We shall mention one instance more of the manner in 
which Mr. Keveny treated his men. These poor fellows, deprived 
of rest by night and forced to toil at the oar and on the portages by 
day, it is not surprising that these over-wrought men should be 
overcome by sleep, when working under the oppressive heat of a 
July sun, from dawn to dark. Mr. Keveny could not endure these 
symtoms of weakness in man’s physical nature, and to remedy the 
evil tendency he decided on making an example of Hay, who fell 
fast asleep in his seat while holding the oar in his hand. To effect 
the remedy Mr. Keveny loaded his gun with powder and fired it 
in the sleeping man’s face, at so close a distance that the skin was 
completely burnt and the countenance disfigured and blackened by 
particles of unexploded powder that lodged in the skin. However, 
in spite of all troubles and difficulties, as time passed on, they were 
approaching near to Red River, and in coming down English River, 
near where it falls into Winnipeg River, they met some Indians 
who informed them of the slaughter at the Red River, and of the 
departure of the settlers for Jack River. 

After the above information the two half-breeds, Hugh Linklater 
and David Sanders, and the two or three families of Freemen who 
had accompanied them from the Bay, with the intention of settling 
in the colony, turned back under cover of the night, to rejoin the 
Indians whom they had passed on the preceding day, judging that 
if once there they would be far enough removed to render them 
secure from all molestation on the part of their deserted master, 
who would at once see that there was no chance of his being able, 
with his half-manned boat, to overtake the deserters. He, notwith- 
standing the weakness of his crew and the rough and dangerons 
nature of the navigation that intervened between him and Lake 
Winnipeg, proceeded on his voyage. Misfortunes often succeed 
each other, and so Mr. Keveny’s experience fully proved. The 
next night all his men, except three, made their escape, and the 
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sorely grieved and irritated chief had to order his clerk, My. Colly, 
to steer the boat. Day after day did these four men work on 
rowing, carrying and launching the craft when they could not ven- 
ture to descend by water, thus doing the work of seven or eight 
men. After a long and patient struggle they arrived at the lower 
fall on the river Winnipeg, at a distance of fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the North-West Company’s Fort at Bas de la River. (The 
H. B. Co. had no post at that place in the year 1816). These men 
were ignorant of the distance and of the nature of the road that lay 
between them and the Fort; but, as they were toiling on the ports 
age, an Indian woman, who was on her way up the river, (one of 
the men who was still with Mr. Keveny could speak the Indian 
language), was met, and they learned from her that the Fort was 
on the same side of the river on which they were, that neither 
river nor lake was between them and it, and that the journey 
could easily be performed on foot in half a day. During a day of 
hard labour they succeeded in getting the boat and cargo, before 
sunset, over the acclivity to the height of the portage. For the 
first time, since they left Albany, their chief told them to cease 
labor. Some rations were dealt out to them and, contrary to the 
usual custom, each man received three days’ allowance. The two 
Hibernians treated themselves to a more luxurious evening meal 
than any they had enjoyed for a long time before—almost all the 
rations given them disappeared. After supper they went to rest, 
pretended to be asleep, but resolutely resisted its approaches. They 
watched the movements of their leader and, after some time, ob- 
served that he had not only gone to bed but that he had fallen inte 
a sound sleep. 

Night spread her sable mantle over forest, lake and stream, a few 
stars dimly twinkled through the broken clouds. The time and 
situation were favorable for the accomplishment of their objecé 
which was nothing less than emancipating themselves from the ins 
tolerable tyranny of their harsh and cruel master. They slung their 
all on their backs and directed their steps towards the North-West 
Company’s Fort where they arrived at an early hour the following 
morning, and were received very kindly by the gentleman in 
charge of the place. The Orkneyman, more considerate than his 
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friends from the Emerald Isle, and perhaps more devoted to the 
performance of his duty, could not be persuaded by all that his 
companions could say to leave his post and accompany them. He 
gays, that while descending the River Winnipeg, he often wished 
for a fight with the North-West men, in which he might chance to 
find an honorable termination to his miserable existence, yet, here 
he yemained for some hours, his mind agitated by distracting fears 
and saddened by the monotonous roar of the heavy waterfall near 
him. He did not like to throw himself on the mercy of the French 
—he had had several squabbles with North-West men during the 
preceding winter—he did not understand their language, all the 
tame forgetting that these Frenchmen were his fellow-subjects, 
_and in nine cases in every ten officered by his own countrymen 
from Scotland. After thinking again and again on the difficulties 
of his position, he came to the conclusion that there was less dan- 
ger in trusting to the mercy of the Canadians (notwithstanding his 
ignorance of their language), than in facing Mr. Keveny in the 
morning, who, on discovering that his two men had deserted, 
might in a fit of rage blow out his brains for aiding and concealing 
their flight. Having arrived at the above conclusion, he deter- 
yained on his future course of action. Towards morning he left 
the sleeping Mr. Keveny and the camp, and followed the river 
towards Lake Winnipeg. He did not go far before the Eastern sky 
began to give tokens of approaching day and our traveller, in dread 
of being pursued and discovered, turned into the forest to conceal 
bimself and to rest his weary body and troubled mind. Nature, 
ever kind, had here prepared a bed of soft velvety moss on which 
he lay down and was soon immersed in deep sleep. The sun was 
high in the sky when he opened his eyes and feeling much refreshed 
José no time in resuming his journey and, fortunately for him, he 
had not proceeded far before he discovered a brigade of North-West 
Company’s canoes sailing down the river before a strong breeze of 
south wind. Our lonely traveller hung out a signal of distress, 
which was observed by those in the canoes. One of them hauled 
to the wind, crossed the river and took him on board, when he 
found that the Canadians were not only very kind, but that some 
of them could speak very good English. A short time brought 
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them to Fort Alexander, of which Mr. Archibald McLellan 
was in charge, who treated the stranger kindly; lodged 
him in his kitchen and ordered him to be fed at the same 
table with the Fort people. Here he found three of his 
former companions who were all well satisfied with the 
change in their condition. The following day Mr. A. N. 
MacLeod arrived from Fort William, on his way to the far 
North. Mr. MacLeod, being a Justice of the Peace for the 
Indian Territories, on his arrival at the place, Hoy and Tom 
Seveny appeared before him and made affidavit, in which 
they stated some particulars of the tyrannical and cruel 
manner in which Keveny had treated them on their way 
from Albany. Mr. MacLeod considered their evidence suffi- 
ciently strong to justify him in issuing his warrant for Mr. 
Keveny’s apprehension ; and to carry the warrant into exe- 
eution he swore in Thomas Costello, constable for the Indian 
Territories, and committed the warrant to him with orders to 
serve it on his former master. In the afternoon two canoes, 
bearing the constable and his warrant, were despatched up 
the river. In one of these canoes were two half-breeds, the 
constable Costello and De Reinhard. The other canoe carried 
three half-breeds and a North-West Company’s clerk. These 
canoes arrived early the follbwing morning at the boat, 
where they found Mr. Keveny, on whom the warrant was 
served. They left the clerk with Mr. Colly at the boat and 
proceeded down the river to the Fort with the prisoner, who 
was apparently received by the gentlemen there with great 
kindness, and dined with Mr. McLellan at the officers’ mess. 
The canoe-men, who had arrived that day at the place, in 
the morning commenced dancing, their favourite amusement, 
and when all the people in the place were intently occupied 
in merry-making, the prisoner attempted to scale the stock- 
ades; but he was observed by a little girl who chanced to 
be standing in the yard, and who made the fact known to 
the dancers, who rushed out and succeeded in securing the 
aeprianete Mr. Keveny, who was at onee confined to his 
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room, and a sentinel armed with one of his Lorship’s 
muskets placed at the door. After having been detained 
two or three nights at the Fort, he was sent off for Fort 
William in a canoe manned by three half-breeds, who were 
accompanied by another canoe with an equal number of 
men. The day after Mr. Keveny’s departure, the men who 
had formed part of his boat’s crew and who were then at 
Bas de la Riviere, were, with five other men, sent up th> 
river to bring down the boat and property, which consisted 
of a chest of arms, a distil, some casks of salt beef, flour, etc., 
with four calves which Mr. Keveny had taken from Osna- 
burgh for the purpose of raising stock in the colony. In 
due time the boat was taken to the Fort, and Mr. Colly, the 
clerk, being left without a master, and unable to go to any 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Posts on Lake Winnipeg, or 
to take the boat and property back, requested Mr. McLellan to 
take chargeofthesame. To this the latter gentleman agreed ; 
and the property being formally delivered, he gave his 
receipt to Mr. Colly therefor. This business being arranged, 
the Hudson’s Bay clerk was desirous of returning to Albany 
and lost no time in applying to Mr. McLellan for a canoe and 
provisions. These also were granted, and Mr. Colly and — 
James Corregan set out for Hudson’s Bay, where they arrived 
safely in the beginning of October, in the year 1816. 

We have stated that after a few days detention at Bas de 
la Riviere, My. Keveny had been sent off for Fort William, 
and the day after his boat and cargo were brought to the 
Fort by one Primo, who delivered to Mr. McLellan Mr. 
Keveny’s papers, books, a wine flagon, a candlestick, cups, 
and some other little things ; and took for his own benefit 
the clothing left by Mr. Keveny when he was sent off for 
Lake Superior. Among the papers were found printed 
instructions from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Here we 
may observe, that Mr. Keveny’s boat had been fitted up im 
warlike style; she carried a blunderbuss of formidable 
length and calibre on her bow, which turned on a pivot 
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and could be brought to bear on any point either to the 
right or to the left. It carried a large chest of muskets and 
bayonets, cartridge boxes and ammunition in great abund- 
ance. This boat was altogether different, in its warlike 
equipment, from any that navigated those waters betore its 
time or since, until the 60th and the Canadian volunteers 
came in by the River Winnipeg, in 1870. We are informed 
in De Reinhard’s declaration and confession, made before 
the Earl of Selkirk, at Fort William, on the third day of 
November, 1816, that the half-breeds who had been sent off 
with Keveny had been furnished with hand cuffs to bind 
their prisoner if he should become unmanageable, and 


further on in the same declaration we find these words :— 

I have learned afterwards from the half breeds that, having arrived at the 
Portage, the prisoner became so usruly that they were under the necessity of 
putting him in irons. 


The rest of the unfortunate Owen Keveny’s deplorable 
history we gather from other depositions taken at Fort 
William before the Earl of Selkirk, in October of the same 
year. Baptiste Lapointe’s and Hubert Faye’s depositions agree 
in the leading facts given in their evidence. Both say that 
they left Lac la Pluie in Mr. Alexander McDonell’s canoe, who 
was on his way to Red River, where he was to pass the 
winter. When they arrived at Pine Point they met five 
Bois-Briéilés in two small canoes, with a man whom they 
called Keveny in hand cuffs and with his wrists swollen, 
and, who, the Bois-Briélés said, had been made prisoner 
because he had killed two or three of hismen. Mr. McDonell 
ordered Lapointe and Faye to take charge of the prisoner, 
and placed with them in the canoe an Indian named Joseph, 
to guide them to Lac la Pluie. After nine days’ travelling 
including stoppages, they met Mr. Stuart and the English 
River partner, Mr. Thomson, a few miles above Rat Portage. 
These gentlemen told them to turn back; but their little 
canoe not being able to keep up with the brigade they were 
obliged to land. .The Indian, who from the first had 
attempted to kill Mr. Keveny, again levelled his piece but 
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was prevented. He became so exasperated at this disap- 


pointment, and also because the two Canadians had at 
different times prevented him from killing Mr. Keveny, that 
he knocked the canoe to pieces with his paddle. Being now 
without a canoe, the Indian bought another for a blanket, 
in which he embarked with the two Canadians, leaving Mr. 
Keveny on the shore. 

Then they set out for Bas de la Riviere, and after proceed- 
ing till night the Indian, who had attempted to kill both the 
Canadians, left them, and the Canadians having lost their 
canoe remained in that place four days. At the end of that 
time a canoe arrived with Mr. Archibald McLellan, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Reinhard and Mr. Cadot, with five or six Bois 
Brélés, accompanied by their constant attendant, the Indian 
Joseph, sitting on the front of the canoe, wrapped in a Scotch 
plaid. Alter several questions about the Indian and the 
prisoner, the deponent, Baptiste Lapointe, informed Mr. Archi- 
bald that they had parted with the Indian because he wanted 
to kill the prisoner and had been prevented by the white 
men, and that in revenge he had made an attempt to kill 
them, when they fought and separated. On hearing this 
tale Mr. Cadot called them sacres salots for preventing the 
Indian doing what he had been ordered todo. Mr. McLellan 
having come on shore at that moment, took a pole and beat 
the two Canadians. 

Being ordered to embark in the canoe they arrived the same 
day, or the day after, at the place where they had left Keveny, 
but he was no longer there. They found him, however, 
four or five leagues higher up the river among some Indians. 
After some conversation between Mr. McLellan and those of 
their canoe, he ordered them toembark. So says Lapointe’s 
evidence. 

Hubert Faye says: After some consultation Mr. Archi- 
bald bought a small canoe for some rum, and~-Tob ordered 
them to embark at once, which they did, leaving behind the 
Indian Joseph, Mr. Reinhard (the Bois-Bré/é), Mainville 
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and Mr. Keveny, with the small canoe. Mr. McLellan and 
crew, as stated above, proceeded on their journey, but did 
not travel beyond three leagues before they put to shore, 
and soon after saw the small canoe approaching ; and as there 
were only three persons then in it the Bois-Brélés said they 
have at last killed Mr. Keveny, which Mainville, when he 
arrived, confirmed by saying that the bullet had passed 
through his neck, and that he had been stabbed in the back 
by Reinhard and had fallen on the canoe. This is what the 
two Canadians heard from Mainville’s relation of the manner 
in which the ill-fated Mr. Keveny was murdered. 

Mr. Reinhard’s declaration and confession, made to Captain 
D’Orsonnens, Was much more in detail. The latter was then 
in possession of the North-West Company’s Fort at Lac la 
Pluie, at the head of anumber of Canadians and DeMeurons, 
in the Earl of Selkirk’s service. Reinhard states that he 
received a copy of the Governor’s proclamation, which was 
brought up from Canada by his Lordship, and circulated 
among his subordinates. 

This proclamation was founded on an Act passed in the 
British Parliament in the 43rd year of the reign of George 
the Third, entitled :— 


An Act for extending the Jurisdiction of the Courts of Justice in the Provinces 
of Lower Canada and Upper Canada to the trial and punishment of persons 
guilty of crimes and offences within certain parts of North America adjoining to 
these Provinces. It is amongst other things enacted and declared that from and 
after the passing of the said Statute, all offences committed within any of the 
Indian Territories, or parts of America not within the limits of the said Provinces 
of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any civil government of the United States of 
America, shall be deemed to be offences of the same nature, and shall be tried in 
the same manner, and subject to the same punishment, as if the same had been 
committed within the Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada. 


Here we have given the Act, and hereafter we shall place 
the proclamation before the reader. 

A few hours after Reinhard received the letter and its 
accompanying document, his old friend and companion in 
arms arrived at the Fort with a number of Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s canoe-men and DeMeurons, who took forcible 
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possession of it for his Lordship of Selkirk, who had become 
master of the most important depdt, except Fort William, 
which the North-West Company occupied in the Indian 
Territories. 

We shall leave the gallant Captain and his DeMeurons 
for the present, and turn our attention to his Lordship’s 
operations after his arrival at Montreal, in the fall of 1815, 
where he passed the winter months occupied in engaging 
voyageurs and clerks for the fur trade, and in enlisting 
soldiers and in organizing a military force. The time was 
favourable for the accomplishment of the latter object, as the 
war on this continent had been terminated, numbers of 
soldiers had been discharged, and among these were a great 
number of those who had served in DeMeuron’s Regiment. 
These mercenaries had served in the French armies in Spain, 
where they had been guilty, according to an account as 
given by some of themselves, of the most atrocious crimes 
ever perpetrated by a licentious soldiery in an enemy’s 
country. Huis Lordship enlisted over 100 of these veterans 
with two captains, two lieutenants and some non-commis- 
sioned officers—wishing the rest of the world to believe that 
he was taking them to his colony as agricultural settlers. 

We shall see hereafter that his Lordship found other 
employment for them in every way more congenial to their 
minds and former habits of life, and they proved themselves 
fit instruments for the work in which he intended to employ 
them. We may state, that during his Lordship’s stay at 
Montreal, the North-West Company’s Agents made overtures 
to him for the union of the two companies, which advances 
were scouted by the Harl. We shall enter more fully into 
those proposals hereafter. Early in the spring his Lordship 
sent off by the Ottawa a brigade of twelve canoes for the 
interior, to reinforce those who went the year before and 
passed the winter in Athabaska. The North-West Com- 
pany’s Agents and partners could no longer doubt the object 
which their antagonist had in view when he spurned their 
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proposals for union ; nor could they remain doubtful, as to 
the mode and instrumentality by which he intended to 
accomplish his purpose. Apprehensive of the ruinous con- 
sequence to their trade from his Lordship’s military prepar- 
ations, they addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, dated 
on the first day of February, 1816, and in the concluding 
paragraph of that letter they say :— 


We do not presume to point out the particular proceeding which in 
this case would be satisfactory to ourseives. Our sole object is to put an end 
to violence and bloodshed, and we are perfectly satisfied that in the discussion to 
which such proceedings must give rise, the interests of His Majesty’s Canadian 
subjects will at least meet with as favourable consideration as those of their 
opponents. 


Again we find them applying to the same official in a 
letter dated March Ist, 1816, in which they say : 
jae We do not venture to suggest the remedy it may be in their power, or may 
appear eligible to His Majesty’s Government to provide in this case, but we are 
certain if some measure be not adopted to define, without delay, the limits, power 
and authority of the Hudson’s Bay Cowpany, a contest will ensue in the interior 
the results of which will be dreadful with respect to loss of lives and property. 

In this letter they enclose, for the Secretary's perusal, the 
correspondence which passed between their agentsin Mont- 
real, during the winter, and the Ear] of Selkirk. Unfortun- 
ately, these reiterated appeals for protection and guidance to 
His Majesty’s Government, availed not for the present, and 
soon after the Hudson’s Bay brigade of canoes left Lachine, 
his Lordship set out with his forces by the lakes—some in 
canoes, others in boats. The DeMeurons had new regimentals 
given tothem for the’service, and were equipped with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, even to a furnace for heat- 
ing cannon balls. They commenced their voyage, and on 
his way he engaged some discharged Highlanders of the 
Glengarry corps to follow his fortunes. His Lordship was 
appointed Justice of the Peace for the Indian Territories and 
for Upper Canada, and a military escort under the name of 
bodyguard, consisting of a Sergeant and a detachment of 
the 87th Regiment, was also granted on his application to 
the Governor of Canada, for the protection of his person m 
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the expedition he meditated in the spring to the Red River. 
We shall, for the reader’s information, copy part of the in- 
structions given to the officer who was put in command of 
his Lordship’s bodyguard. 

I am commanded to convey to vou the positive prohibition of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant General Commanding the Forces against the employment of this 
force for any other purpose than the personal protection of the Earl of Selkirk. 
You are particularly ordered not to engage yourself, or the party under your com- 
mand, in any dispute which may occur between the Earl of Selkirk, his engagees 
and employees and those of the North-West Company, or to take any part or share 
in any aftray which may arise out of such disputes. By such interference on your 
part, you would not only be disobeying your instructions, but acting in direct. 
opposition to the wishes and intentions of the Government, to the counterance, 
support and protection of which each party has an equal claim. The Earl of Sel- 
kirk has engaged to furnish the party under your command with provisions during 
the time of yourabsence. You are on no occasion to separate from your party, but 
to return with his Lordship; and on no account to suffer yourself or any of your 
detachment to be left at any settlement or post in the Indian country. These in- 


structions are to be clearly explained to the non-commissioned officers and men in 
your party. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, &c., 
J. HARVEY, Liet.-Col. D.A.G. 
LINUTENANT GRAFFENRIED, 
DeMeuron Regiment. 

We have stated that a brigade of Hudson’s Bay canoes left 
for the interior early in the month of May; Mr. Miles 
McDonnell the ex-Governor of Assiniboia went along with 
these canoes, and, on arriving at Lake Winnipeg, received 
intelligence of Mr. Semples unhappy fate and of the disper- 
sion of the 'colonists. On receipt of this information, he 
immediately turned for Lake Superior to carry the tidings to. 
his Lordship. In passing Fort William, the North-West 
Company’s agents obtained correct information from him or: 
from some of his party of what had taken place at Red River: 
during the winter and spring, which information was in 
a few days corroborated by their own people whom they had 
sent to Red River in the spring, and who had now returned 
to head quarters. Mr. McDonell passed without delay over 
Lake Superior, and found his Lordship at St. Mary’s with 
his DeMeurons and hosts of canoe and boat-men, waiting: 
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for an expected addition to his forces, and for provisions and 
artillery that were coming across Lake Huron to him. 

No doubt the news from Red River would be far from 
agreeable to his Lordship. The wholesale depredations 
committed on the North-West Company’s property by his 
servants on the authority that he and his associates thought 
proper to assume, terminated in the slaughter of his servants, 
the capture of his Fort and the dispersion of his colonists, 
and in their dispersion the apparent destruction of all his 
cherished schemes for the attainment of power, and the 
ostensible reason for the many acts of aggression of which 
his servants had been guilty during the last three years. 
However, we may well suppose that his sagacity soon 
pointed out to him the advantage to which such an unex- 
pected and fearful occurence might be turned, by studiously 
concealing the series of outrages committed by his servants 
on the persons and property of his rivals, and made them 
resort to force ; and by magnifying the consequence of their 
resistance, into an act of premeditated murder, devised by 
some prolific brain, deliberately discussed in full council and 
unanimously adopted by the agents and partners of the 
North-West Company who were at Fort William in the 
summer of 1814. No doubt inducing the settlers to leave 
the colony and affording facilities to enable them to do 
so, would be grievous crimes in his Lordship’s estimation, 
and the so-called stolen cannon, whether taken by the 
settlers as a precautionary measure to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their being used against themselves on their 
intended passage down the river, or taken by the North- 
West Company’s servants for the sole purpose of depriving 
their opponents of these powerful weapons, which might 
any time be turned against them by being used to shut 
up the navigation of Red River and prevent ingress or 
egress. Jither of the above cases would, no doubt, be 
considered by his Lordship sufficient to satisfy him in 
employing the force under his command in doing himself 
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justice, or in other words, to harrass his rivals in trade and 
derange their business. The melancholy affair of the Seven 
Oaks in June came to his knowledge while he lay at St. 
Mary, waiting for his artillery and supplies. After these 
had arrived he moved in the pride of his strength for Fort 
William, to give a deadly blow to the interests of the great 
Canadian Company, and to send down to Canada in bonds 
as many of “the Lords of the Lakes” as he would think 
proper, to accuse of the heinous crimes of treason and 
murder. 

We are informed in the statement published by his Lord- 
ship’s friends, that previous to Captain McDonell’s return 
from the interior with the news of the disaster at Red River, 
his Lordship intended to pass on the south side of Lake 
Superior and proceed through the River St. Louis to Red 
Lake, and then down Red Lake River to the colony. We 
are of the opinion that there is no foundation for the above 
assertion beyond what his Lordship thought proper to ad- 
vance afterwards in his publications to justify or palliate 
his extraordinary proceedings at Fort William; because, 
boats, as far as we have been able to learn, never had passed. 
through the River St. Louis to the Red River of the north, 
and we are of opinion that that route is impracticable for 
such crafts and cargoes as his Lordship had. Traders have 
gone up the River St. Louis with their canoes, and passed 
into Ked Lake, but their crafts were especially made for such 
navigation, and their cargoes were made up of light pieces. 
In the present case, the Earl had boats and heavy field pieces 
with the necessary stores of ammunition and provisions. 
Had his Lordship informed us that he intended passing 
through Pigeon River, we would be disposed, to some ex- 
tent, to credit the assertion, because we know, from the 
most authentic authority, that the Canadian traders had 
carried on their trade in the far west through that channel, 
from its very commencement to the year 1784, a period of 
one hundred years, when they abandoned the Grand Portage 
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and established their grand depot near the mouth of the 
Kaministiquia River, and ever after, up to the time of which 
we are writing, carried on their trade through it. During 
the summers of 1815 and 1816 the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
brigades of canoes were constantly passing and repassing 
before Fort William, and before the other forts on that line of 
communication. We never heard that the North-West people 
interfered with any of them, although that association had, 
at their own expense, made great improvements on the road 
in clearing it and in laying corduroy bridges over the swamps 
on the portages between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg: 
The question then arises: Why should his Lordship leave 
the daily travelled, direct and improved route to his colony» 
and commit himself and the heterogeneous multitude in his 
service to the difficulties of an unfrequented and almost 
unknown way, while the other was open to him? To this, 
we believe, there is just one answer, namely, that his Lord- 
ship would not be guilty of committing so egregious a 
blunder. Therefore, we feel justified in stating, as our opinion, 
that the North-West Company's headquarters was, from the 
commencement of his military preparations, the object on 
which he intended to essay the prowess of his forces ; and, 
as we have stated the affair of the 19th of June came 
opportunely to his knowledge, not only to stimulate his 
desire of taking the law into his own hands, but to deal out 
what he was pleased to call justice to those who had so per- 
sistently resisted his subordinates’ mandates. 

It presented his Lordship also with an opportunity, 
which he did not fail to turn to good account, of holding up 
his opponents to public odium and execration by his publica- 
tions ; while, on the other hand, it afforded him the means 
of enlisting public sympathy in his own favour, especially 
in the Old Country, where the squabbles and plunderings 
which destroyed the peace of the Indian countries, during 
the four preceding years, were very little known. His 
Lordship published in his statement his intention of passing 
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by the the south side of Lake Superior and avoiding Fort 
William, but we find that early in August he leaves Sault 
St. Mary, proceeds by the north side of Lake Superior, and 
enters the Kaministiquia on the 12th of August. At this 
time the usual business of the season was in actual progress, 
and far from being completed. The wintering partners who 
had been appointed, by the general meeting, to the remote 
trading stations in the interior, had taken their departure ; . 
but the partners appointed to take charge of the stations on 
the Red River, River Winnipeg, on the communication from 
these places to Fort William, and all the stations in the 
vicinity of Lake Superior, still remained at the Fort, together 
with the outfits of merchandise, arms and ammunition, &c, 
destined for the trade of their respective stations, and for the 
use of the natives depending upon them for supplies. A 
considerable and by far the most valuable part ofthe returns 
from the interior was also deposited at the Fort, in order to 
be sent down to Montreal for shipment to England. This 
consisted of six hundred packs of the finest furs, the value of 
which in the English market would be moderately esti- 
mated at £60,000 sterling. 


The Fort was under the direction of Mr. William 
McGillivray and Mr. Kenneth McKenzie, the agents as they 
are called, though they may be more properly described as 
directors, of the North-West Company. The wintering 
partners for the stations above specified were also in the 
Fort, together with the voyageurs or wintering servants of 
the Company who were to navigate the canoes carrying the 
supplies to the different trading stations, and also the Mon- 
treal canoe-men who were to carry down the furs. Their 
number together must have exceeded 500 men, and the 
place, though not properly a Fort, but merely a square of 
houses and stores surrounded by a strong and lofty stockade, 
contained an ample supply of arms and ammunition, and was 
capable of considerable resistance. 
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The Har! of Selkirk’s proceedings at Fort William were 
so extraordinary in themselves, as well as so momentous in 
their consequences, not only to the North-West Company, 
but, even though he meant it not, to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, that they require to be particularly detailed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lorp SELKIRK AT FoRT WILLIAM—HE TAKES PossEssion 
OF THE Fort IN MILITARY ORDER—A PrRotTEst— 
PRISONERS SENT TO MONTREAL—SESRCHING STORE- 


HOUSES—A PROCLAMATION—SELKIRK’S DEPREDATIONS. 
—SUFFERING COLONISTS ON JACK RIVER—RETURN OF 
THE COLONISTS TO RED RIVER—PRIVATIONS—ARRIVAL. 


OF THE CANADIAN COMMISSIONERS—RESTITUTION—THE 


First SHOWER OF GRASSHOPPERS—CONFLICTS BETWEEN 


THE NorTH-WEST AND Hupson’s Bay ComMPpaNIES— 
SUFFERINGS OF THE PIONEERS. 


We have stated before that the Earl of Selkirk entered the. 
Kaministiquia on the 12th of August, whence he passed up 
the river with four canoes attended by a number of soldiers 
and by his body guard, with whom he encamped about 800 
or 900 yards above the Fort, on the opposite side of the 


river. Within two or three hours after eleven boats full of: 
men in the unform of DeMeuron’s Regiment, came into the 


river and were followed by one boat and two canoes loaded 
with arms, stores, &c. The troops immediately joined Lord 


Selkirk at his encampment, cannon were loaded, drawn up. 


and pointed to the Fort, and balls were piled beside them as 
if prepared for a siege and bombardment. On the following 
day two persons belonging to his Lordship’s suite, named 


McNabb and McPherson, came to the Fort about three: 


o'clock in the afternoon, and having, without difficulty, 
obtained admission, they arrested Wiliam McGillivray, who 
immediately offered to attend his Lordship and, utterly 
ignorant of any ground for a charge, took with him Mr. 


Kenneth McKenzie and Dr. McLaughlin, to give bail for 
him if required. On embarking to cross over to his Lord-: 
ship’s encampment they were guarded by about twenty~ 
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soldiers who had accompanied Messrs. McNabb and McPher- 
son, and on their reaching the other side they were received 
by a party of the 87th Regiment, under arms, who con- 
ducted them to Lord Selkirk. Mr. McKenzie and Dr. 
McLaughlin, instead of being accepted as bail, were told 
that they were involved in the same charge with Mr. 
McGillivray, which appeared to be some concern or partici- 
pation imputed to them in the transactions at Red River, 
and his Lordship stated that all the partners of the North- 
West Company who had been at Fort Wiliam in the year 
1814, when Mr. Duncan Cameron had been appointed to 
their post on Red River, were implicated in the alleged 
crimes. Any attempt at justification was of course useless, 
nor was any necessary, for Lord Selkirk must at the time 
have been equally convinced as they were themselves, not. 
only of their innocence, but even their complete ignorance 
of the transactions imputed to them as crimes. Military 
possession was then taken of the Fort as is particularly 
described in the deposition of Lieutenants Brumby and 
Missani, and in Mr. Jasper Vandersluys journal, who had 
been employed as book-keeper to the agents of the North- 
West Company, and who upon the arrest and removal 
of all the partners, as detailed in the journal, was left in. 
charge of their affairs. As his Lordship’s actions at Fort 
William were professedly done in retaliation for injuries 
inflicted by the North-West Company on his Lordship’s 
interest at Red River, they may be considered as an episode 
in the history of the Red River Colony. 

Vandersluys says: “Half an hour after these gentlemen. 
(McGillivray, McKenzie and McLaughlin) were gone, a bugle 
was sounded at his Lordship’s camp. Two boats, with from 
twenty-five to thirty armed soldiers in each, were dispatched 
from the camp to the Fort, and with them were Mr. McNabb 
and Mr. McPherson, who had been appointed constables by 
the Earl, and who made prisoners of Messrs. John McDonald, 


Alexander McKenzie, Hugh McGillis, Simon Fraser, Allan 
McDonell and Daniel McKenzie. Mr. John McDonald re-- 
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quested the constables to show their authority and to exhibit 
their warrant. It will hardly be believed that this legal de- 
mand, which the Karl of Selkirk now endeavours to hold as 
a resistance to the execution of the warrant, served as a sig- 
nal for attack. Captain D’Orsonnens, the leader of these 
intoxicated and almost uncontrollable soldiers, cried out ‘ aux 
armes, aux armes, and immediately the bugle was sounded, 
and an armed force of about sixty in number, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, rushed forcibly into the Fort, 
shouting, cursing and threatening death and destruction to 
all persons and to all property. ‘he soldiers were strongly 
countenanced in their outrages by their officers, among whom 
the most conspicuous was Captain D’Orsonnens ; next to him 
was Captain Matthey. Lieutenants Fauche, Graffenried and 
some others followed the example set betore them by their 
inconsiderate leaders. 

“They spread their troops in every direction, driving the 
peaceable inhabitants before them, and spreading alarm and 
terror among the women and children by their horrible shouts 
and exclamations. They placed two pieces of cannon in the 
centre of the Fort and sentinels in all quarters. All the 
while the above gentlemen did not offer any resistance, but, 
on the contrary, patiently submitted to the outrageous and 
lawless conduct of their assailants. | 

“They were then carried off to the Earl’s camp, and 
guarded by an armed force. Had the least thought been 
entertained of making resistance, nothing would have been 
easier than to have done so, and to have exterminated the 
whole of Lord Selkirk’s band, for at the time the Earl made 
his appearance we mustered nearly three times the number 
of his people, and were provided with more than sufficient 
means of defence; but no such thing was ever contemplated 
or even suggested, in proof of which, the sale, and even the 
usual daily distribution, of liquor to the men, was positively 
forbidden. The Fort was now in the utmost degree of dis- 
order, at the discretion of the intoxicated and infuriated 
soldiers, and if no blood was shed on this occasion neither 
Lord Selkirk nor his people have any claim to the credit of 
it. About eight, p.m., our gentlemen returned, having, as I 
understood, engaged with Lord Selkirk to go back next day 
to his camp in order to undergo an examination. I omitted 
to mention that, after our gentlemen had been carried off, 
Mr. McNabb, one Mr. Allen (the Earl’s medical attendant), 
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accompanied by Captain D'Orsonnens, proceeded to the 
North-West Company’s office, and there presented a warrant 
aldressed to the chief clerk, with orders to seal up all the 
papers. This being complied with, they went into Mr. Mc- 
Gillivray’s private room and did the same, and subsequently 
into the rooms of all the before-named gentlemen. When 
the gentlemen returned to the Harl’s camp, they expostulated 
on the injury done to their business by the presence of the 
troops in the Fort, and insisted on their being withdrawn, 
which was only partly complied with, and a guard of twenty 
soldiers was left under the command of Lieut. Graffenreid. 

‘“ The general terror, the uncertainty as to what were the 
Earl’s designs, and the acts of violence and infringement 
of all law and order, which had been already committed, 
made us all pass a night of fear and anxiety. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of August, 1816, the partners in the North- 
West Company drew up a protest against the acts of violence 
committed the day before, which was in the following 
Lense 


We, the undersigned agents and partners of the North-West Company, being 
this dey, the fourteenth of August, 1816, in a body assembled at Fort William, 
in the District of Kaministiqua, do hereby formally protest against the violent pro- 
ceedings done and committed upon our persons and property at the above 
mentioned place in the afternoon of the above mentioned day, by a troop to the 
number of fifty to sixty, disbanded and intoxicated soldiers, formerly belonging 
to the Regiment of DeMeuron, and at present in the service and pay of the Earl 
of Selkirk, headed by Captain D’Orsonnens and Lieutenant Fauché, and afterwards 
joined by Captain Matthy and Lieutenant Grieffenreid, who forcibly entering the 
Fort gate, spread out their troops in every direction having their bayonets fixed 
and shouting a most horrid hurra! which spread a general terror amongst the 
inhabitants of the Fort, after which they placed two pieces of cannon in the 
centre of the Fort, and sentinels in al] quarters, and proceeded by order of the 
Karl of Selkirk with armed force; leaving there one Dr. Allan, his Lordship’s 
medical attendant, at their head, to seal up the papers and desks in the North- 
West Company’s office and those of the private rooms of the agents 

We do therefore most solemnly protest against these acts of violence, and against 
all those whom it may concern. 


(Signed) WM. McGILLIVRAY, ALLAN McDONELL, 
KENNETH McKENZIE, JOHN McLAUGHLIN, 
JOHN McDONALD, HUGH MoGILLIS, 
SIMON FRASER, DANIEL McKENZIE. 


“In conformity with their engagement to Lord Selkirk 
the previous night, our gentlemen were preparing to embark 
in order to proceed to his Lordship’s camp, when a strong 
reinforcement of troops arrived from the other side, headed 
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by Captain Matthy, with the intelligence that the Earl 
‘would soon be at the Fort; and in less than half an hour 
afterwards he made his appearance with his body guard. 
After he entered the hall in the mess-room, Mr. McGillivray 
-handed to the Earl the above mentioned protest, which he 
read. An armed force of the 387th Regiment was stationed 
~within and without doors. The Earl enquired who were 
the clerks in charge of the concern in the absence of the 
proprietors; James McTavish and myself were named, 
“which the Earl approved of. His Lordship went with Mr. 
“McTavish into the office, where he entered into close con- 
-versation with his Surgeon and Captain D’Orsonnens. Then 
he went into Mr. McGillivray’s apartment and to the 
different rooms occupied by the proprietors in order to 
examine the seals put on the day before, after which he was 
in long and close conversation with his officers in the court 
yard of the Fort. He returned and ordered all the prisoners 
to be closely confined to their rooms; and took a room for 
‘his own quarters in the mess house. Mr. McGillivray 
represented to him the necessity of allowing the clerks to 
proceed with their regular business, and that therefore the 
seals should be taken from off their desks, and the contents 
examined. His Lordship answered, that there were things 
of the utmost importance to be settled first, and then 
placed sentinels with fixed bayonets before the doors 
of all the partners. The Earl applied to me to give him an 
explanation of the various buildings in the Fort; but I told 
him it was out of my power, as I was a stranger at the 
place. He then went round to take a full view of the Fort. 
I followed him. One Chatelain met him and took him aside. 
He returned into the Fort ; and, a heavy shower coming on, 
{ took him into Dr. McLaughlin’s house for shelter. 

“ His Lordship was very inquisitive, enquiring as to the 
number of cattle, the produce of the harvest, &c. After the 
rain, he went to his room in the mess house, with Captain 
D’Orsonnens, Captain Matthy and his Surgeon, who, in all 
respects, seemed to be his principal confidants and principal 
agents. After some time he came out and asked me to go for 
Mr McTavish, who came and complied with his Lordship’s 
request in explaining the use and contents of all the build- 
ings in the Fort. The bell rang for dinner. The prisoners 
received their dinners, eachiin his own room. During 
dinner, his Lordship and his party were very busy about 
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the Fort, and carried off about eighty guns belonging to the 
North-West Company. An order was then issued to all our 
men to carry all their canoes into the Fort, and break up 
their camp, no one being allowed to encamp or remain any 
longer on this side of the river. His Lordship asked me if 
I knew the proprietors who were under confinement. I an- 
swered in the affirmative. He told me it was necessary they 
should all be placed in one house, and pointed out the 
wintering house, to the right of the mess house, as one that 
would answer the purpose. He requested me to accompany 
his constable, McNabb, to get the gentlemen together and 
convey them to their new prison. I took the liberty to 
observe to his Lordship that I should find it rather a diffi- 
cult task to act in concert with his constable against my 
employers, and begged to be excused accepting such a degrad- 
ing office. His Lordship said he had plenty people of his 
own to perform this duty, but that perhaps they would do 
it in a less delicate manner. I answered his Lordship, that 
as for that I had not the least doubt, but could not possibly 
comply with his request. Soon after I saw John McDonald 
conducted by an armed force, from his own room to the 
wintering house ; Allan McDonell was conducted thither in 
the same manner; and in a few moments after I had the 
mortification to see Mr. McGillivray turned out of his private 
room, with his baggage. and carried away also, guarded by 
an armed force with fixed bayonets, to the winter house. 
The mess-house being now cleared of all our gentlemen I 
went in, and found a person of the name of Lorimier, one 
Chatelain and the well known Williamson, all thr ee agents 
of his Lordship, regaling themselves in the larder. 

“ After this a new warrant was issued for searching the 
private rooms of the gentlemen who were in prison, to seize 
all arms, under the frivolous pretext that information had 
been given that a quantity of papers had been burnt the 
night before and a number of arms concealed. I accom- 
panied the searchers to every room ; John McDonald’s room, 
being locked, was forcibly broken open with an axe by the 
constable and his party. 

“The search, sealing of papers and trunks, seizure of 
arms, etc., lasted past twelve o’clock at night. These articles 
were all sealed in my presence, and next to the Harl’s seal I 
put mine. They were carried to his Lordship’s apartment 
in the mess-house. Aji order was issued on the evening of 
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the 14th, in the Earl’s name, that after nine no one should 
appear out of doors under any pretext whatever. One of 
our men having been out fishing, returned in the morning 
with a load of fish which was immediately seized and dis- 
tributed among his Lordship’s people. No business was 
allowed to be carried on that day in the Fort, and all access 
to the gentlemen in prison strictly prohibited. The whole 
of his Lordship’s people encamped before the Fort, and all — 
the North-West Company’s servants were driven across the 
river and were not permitted to enter the Fort, even to re- - 
ceive their rations, without an order from one of the military 
to the sentinel. The most abusive language was made use 
of towards us by these soldiers, who seemed to be thirsting 
for tumult and bloodshed. Two loaded pieces of artillery 
were placed before the gate of the Fort and commanded the 
opposite shore, to keep our people there in awe. About ten 
o’clock, am, the Karl proceeded to examine the prisoners, on 
whose behalf Lieutenant’s Missani and Brumby and Captain 
Matthy were nominated as members of the court, and on the 
Earl’s behalf, Mr. McNabb, Lorimier and another; Dr. Allan 
and Spencer acted as clerks. It is worthy of observation 
that Mr. Spencer was a prisoner, and was to be tried before 
the Court of King’s Bench in Montreal the following month. 
The examination lasted till seven in the evening without 
interruption. Daniel MclkKenzie’s examination was post- 
poned till the morning; several of our men were dragged 
from their huts and lodged in prison. 

“On the 18th, in the afternoon, canoes and crews were 
ready to go to Montreal with the prisoners. Their baggage 
was taken out of the Fort and exposed on the wharf. Before 
the gentlemen embarked they were condemned to pass 
through a ceremony, which may in itself be considered 
a most cruel punishment. They were, one after another, 
carried from the prison to his Lordship’s tent, which had 
been emptied for the purpose, and here their baggage was. 
opened and strictly searched. Some papers which, when the: 
first search was made, were said to be of no consequence, 
their testimentary depositions and their money were taken 
from them without mercy, and under the smiles of Captain 
D’Orsennens. After this two soldiers were ordered to search 
their persons, and one of them had the impudence to put his. 
hands into the pockets of Dr. McLaughlin’s trousers. Mr. 
McGillivray suffered very much from this harsh and un- 
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‘worthy treatment, which was aggravated by Lord Selkirk 
refusing to let his own servant go with him. After this 
they were sent off in three canoes, and a fourth followed with 
‘soldiers as a guard.” Vandersluys goes onto say: “ All our 
brave and faithful men, who were spectators of their depar- 
ture, were silent as the grave, not from any awe of Lord Sel- 
kirk’s overwhelming power or of his military precautions 
and martial law, but from the natural feelings of their hearts, 
the unaltered respect they bore their masters, and from the 
remembrance of their kindness. 

“The North-West clerks in charge at Fort William, applied 
to his Lordship for permission to send off their canoes, both 
to the interior with goods for the Indian trade and the furs 
to Montreal, but his Lordship did not condescend to return 
an answer to their request. The same request was pressed 
on his Lordship in an interview which we had with him 
after the partners had been sent off. Huis Lordship pretended 
that he could not authorize this without being provided 
with our invoices of the goods intended for the interior, and, 
although we were convinced he had no right to ask such a 
thing, yet we complied with it, not in consideration of his 
person nor through servile fear and obedience to his unlaw- 
ful demands, but for the benefit of the North-West Com- 
panys trade, and in order to secure the utmost despatch. 
When he was in possesion of the invoices he demanded to 
see the goods. We took this as a favourable omen, and ex- 
pected that our entreaties would no longer be laughed at, 
but ultimately complied with. [n this, however, as well as 
in all that he did, he acted hypocritically; and this is the 
man who boasts of the protection he has afforded the North- 
West Company’s property by not suffering his soldiers to 
pillage. On being shown into the stores his Lordship was 
very curious to know the tariff; but I told him | could not 
Justify myself in complying with his request. I pressed his 
Lordship for his early decision with regard to the despatch 
of the goods. In his evasive way he gave me some faint hopes, 
but he meant nothing by it beyond killing time. Under 
pretence of a search warrant, McNabb and McPherson got 
possession of the keys of the stores and warehouses. I de- 
manded to see this warrant, which demand was very 
reluctantly complied with. After perusing it, [ observed to 
them that they had acted contrary to the tenor of their war- 
rant, and that I therefore protested against their taking pos- 
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session of the keys, and urged the postponing the search 
till next day; that the warrant very distinctly stated that 
the constables should enter in the day time into the North- 
West Company’s stores and warehouses and there search,. 
etc., but the warrant by no means authorized them to seize 
the keys of those buildings in the middle of the day 
and carry them off. Therefore, I insisted on the keys. 
being immediately returned, and those of the provision 
store being stillin my possession, I resolutely refused to give 
them up, and declared I should hold those who had the 
superintendance of those stores answerable for the conse- 
quence in case they gave way to the illegal demands of the 
constables. McPherson went then for the Earl, who came 
in a great passion enquiring who had opposed those keys 
being put into the custody of his constables. I came for- 
ward and told him it was I, and that so long as I remained 
in charge of the North-West Company’s concerns, I never 
would sanction such illegal actions ; that I did not by any 
means intend to oppose the executions of legal warrants or 
obstruct legal measures adopted by him in his capacity as 
magistrate; but, that at the same time my duty was im- 
perative, and that as long as I had the power I would stand 
forward to protect the property entrusted to my care against 
any illegal attack. The Earl then frivolously pretended 
that this warrant could have no effect without his being in 
possession of all the keys, adding that he had studied the: 
laws of his country too well not to know them better than 
a foreigner. J observed that my being a foreigner had never 
been against me in the eyes of every man of sense, and that 
I certainly confessed [ was not lawyerenough to see and to- 
explain in how {far he could in this case and upon this 
warrant extend his authority, but that nothing ceuld be: 
plainer than that an order to enter in the day time into a 
certain place, and there to search for certain goods, could 
not be explained to mean to seize all the keys of such place 
and carry them off. He threatened that if the keys were 
not at once given up that he would force them from me by 
military force and coercion. I told him that they should 
not be put in his possession until he did so, and IJ insisted: 
on the warrant being put in execution without delay; that 
it was full day-light (halfpast four pm) and that I was. 
ready to give his constables access to any place that he 
desired to search. My determination had the desired effect ;: 
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his Lordship lowered his tone, and we proceeded to 
examine the provision store, where none of the goods sought 
after were found, and the keys of these buildings remained 
with me. It being now too late to search the other build- 
ings, I agreed with the constables that all the keys should 
remain this night in my possession in a box, of which they 
should have the key, which was agreed to by them; and 
that we should resume on the following morning at six 
o’clock. 

‘“ Among other representations made the next morning to 
the Earl we told him that if our men remained eight days 
longer on the ground we should be short of provisions, and 
that our fishermen being prevented from pursuing their 
avocations, very much contributed to diminish the stock of 
provisions on hand; but, as usual, our remonstrances had no 
effect—indeed, no notice had been taken of them. 

‘The Earl now occupied two rooms in the mess-house. 
Two soldiers, with fixed bayonets, were stationed in the 
hall when we took our meals. 

“At this time, 2Uth of August, 1816, there were in the 
fur shed at York Factory from forty to fifty packs of furs 
marked “ R. R.”, which had been taken from the North-West 
Company’s storehouse the previous year at Fort Gibraltar 
and at Pembina. 

“ Before six o'clock on the following morning we pro- 
ceeded to search the stores for the furs stolen. Upon enter- 
ing the fur store they found a vast quantity of peltries, some 
packed and others not. They saw the difficulty of their 
enterprise, and in order to put it off and to kill time and to 
throw the North-West Company’s concerns into confusion, 
new and arbitrary orders were issued by Lord Selkirk to 
search the stores again, which had been gone through, under 
the pretext that furs, papers, or other articles might be 
concealed in the bales of dry goods. I, however, refused to 
admit them again, as they had once already in_ their 
capacity of constables declared that they were satisfied the 
objects of their search were not there. The Earl issued 
new warrants of the same tenor as the one mentioned with 
the addition of the indefinite words ‘and various other 
articles.’ I had been at one of the warehouses where they 
were searching for papers or arms in suspicious places, as 
they thought proper to call them, and all this authorized, 
instigated and ordered by a man vested with the dignity of 
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a magistrate and who has the honor of being a Peer of the 
realm of Great Britain. But, unfortunately, the magistrate 
was lost in the prosecutor, violent opposer and interested 
rival in trade who, backed by a ferocious and lawless 
soldiery, used the law in so far as it answered his own 
selfish purposes. The bales packed up for embarkation were 
cut open, in which, it was clearly evident nothing they were 
searching for could be concealed. Certainly their warrants 
did not authorize them to take inventories of the contents ; 
but this was done, and done to promote Lord Selkirk’s 
mercantile views. Iiverything was turned upside down 
and left in a confused heap. 1 remonstrated against their 
conduct, but they laughed at me. Lord Selkirk’s presence 
with his troops, and the absence of all law and order, sup- 
ported them in this behaviour. Captain Matthy and 
McPherson were the actors in this disgraceful scene. John 
McGillivray and two other gentlemen arrived from the 
interior. ‘n entering the gate they were stopped and in a 
few minutes after a warrant was served on John McGuilliv- 
ray making him a prisoner. These gentlemen were deprived 
of their baggage, probably for the purpose of being examined. 
But why put off this till another day and keep these 
prisoners just arrived from a voyage, and a very long one, 
from their clean linen and other comforts, just to please 
Lord Selkirk and to suit his and and his constables’ con- 
venience? Mr. Tait, who had the superintendance of the 
buildings and farm, represented to his Lordship, that his 
people had carried off and burnt a great part of the pickets 
and fences. Jord Selkirk replied that it was what might 
be expected when they were not supplied with fuel 

“I went to see the Earl on the morning of the 21st, and 
mentioned to him that the dry goods stores had been searched 
a second time, so that there could be no longer any obstacle 
to sending off our goods; but, as usual, new pretexts and 
new diificulues were started, and in consequence of this we 
sent him, in the afternoon at four o’clock, a protest. 

“ Bail was offered on the same day for Daniel McKenzie, 
but refused. Early in the morning a canoe arrived from 
Montreal, with dispatches for the Company; they were 
taken from the guide and put into the custody of a soldier 
of the 87th Regiment. When informed of this I addressed 
the Ear] of Selkirk as follows :— 
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To the Right Honourable the Earl of Selkirk, Justice of the Peace. 

My. Lorp,—Whereas a canoe arrived this morning from Montreal with de- 
spatches for the North-West Company, and which have been taken by Captain 
Matthy from the bearer of them and placed under the charge of a sentinel, we take 
the liberty to apply to your Lordship in order to know the reason of such proceed- 
ings, and to have the aforesaid despatches delivered to us. 


‘After breakfast his Lordship sent word that he wanted 
to see us. He informed us that the despatches had been 
seized upon the same principle as the other papers of the 
North-West Company, and were equally liable to be exam- 
ined. I questioned the legality of this, as the despatches 
could not have been included in his former warrant, and no 
new one haying been served. He also communicated to us 
that he had received our protest of the previous day, adding 
that we were ourselves greatly the cause of the delay which 
was put to the forwarding of the goods, for not having put 
him in possession of the invoices of the goods intended for 
the interior. The mask is only torn as yet; it will soon be 
completely thrown off. At this interview he handed in the 
following letter :— 

Fort Witttam, Aug. 22nd, 1816. 
GENTLEMEN,—Ip order to obviate the possibility of any mistake, I beg to 
have your answer in writing to this query. Whether the thirty-four packs of furs 
marked R R., which you have pointed out as those set apart by order of the agents 
of the Nurth-West Company, are to be given up to the Hudson’s Bay Company as 
their property, and whether on this principle, you are ready to send them down to 
Montreal, consigned to Messrs. Maitland, Gardner & Auldjo, agents of that Com- 

pany ? 
i ats &C:, 2c 
SELEIRK. 


To J. C. MoTavisa and JAsper VANDERSLUYS. 


“The following answer was given :— 


In reply to the letter which was handed to us this morning, personally, by 
your Lordship, we beg to state that the thirty-four packs of furs marked R.R., 
which have been set apart from the peitries of the N.W.Co., cannot be given up as 
H.B.Co’s property, but that we are ready to send them down to Montreal to the 
eare of some house unconnected with both Companies. 


“ We received word that his Lordship intended to proceed 
to the examination of the box with the despatches, which 
was done accordingly. The contents were principally the 
Proclamatiom of His Excellency the Governor-in-Chief, and 
a few private letters which his Lordship took into his own 
private keeping.” 
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Here we shall, for the benefit of our readers, add a 


verbatum copy of the Proclamation, viz :— 
PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, in and by a certain statute of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, made and passed in the forty-third year of His 
Majesty's Reign, entitled ‘ An Act for extending the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Justice in the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, for the trial and punish- 
ment of persons guilty of crimes and offences within certain parts of North America, 
adjoining to the said Provinces:’ It is, amongst other things, enacted and declared 


| 


that from and after the passing of the said statute, ‘ All offences committed within | 


any of the Indian Territories, or parts of America not within the limits of either of 
the said Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any Civil Government of the 
United States of America, shall be and be deemed to be offences of the same 
nature, and shall be tried in the same manner and subject to the same punishment 
as if the same had been committed within the Provinces of Lower or Upper Can- 
ada; And whereas, under and by virtue of the above in part recited statute, 
Justices of the Peace have b2en duly nominated and appointed, with power and 
authority to apprehend within the Indian Territories aforesaid, and to convey to 
this Province of Lower Canada for trial, ali and eve:y person and persons guilty of 
any crime or offence whatsoever; And whereas, there is reason to believe that 
divers breaches of the peace by acts of force and violence, have lately been com- 
mitted within the aforesaid Indian Territories and the jurisdiction of the aforesaid 
Justices of the Peace; I have, therefore, thought, by and with the advice of His 
Majesty’s Executive Council of and for the Province of Lower Canada, to issue 
this Proclamation for the purpose of bringing to punishment all persons who may 
have been or shall be guilty of any such act or acts of torce or violence as aforesaid, 
or of other crime and offence whatsoever, and to deter all others from following 
their pernicious example, hereby requiring all His Majesty’s subjects, and others 
within the said Indian Territories, to avoid and to discourage all acts of force and 
violence whatsoever, and all proceedings whatever tending to produce tumults 
and riots, or in any way to disturb the public peace. 

And I do hereby strictly charge and command all Justices of the Peace, as. 
aforesaid, nominated and appointed under and by the above mentioned statute, 
and all Magistrates throughout this Province, and do*require all others His 
Majesty's subjects generally, in their respective stations, to make search to dis- 
cover, apprehend and commit, or cause to be committed to lawful custody for 
trial in due course of law, pursuant to the provisions in the above mentioned 
statute contained, all persons who have been or shall be guilty of any act or acts 
of force and violence as aforesaid, or of any other crime or crimes, offence or 
offences, within the said Indian Territories, to the end that the laws may be carried 


into prompt execution against all such offenders for the preservation of the peace 
and good order therein. 


Given under my hand and seal at the Castle of St. Louis, in the City of 


Quebee, in the said Province of Lower Canada, the sixteenth day of July, in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, and in the tifty-sixth 
year of His Majesty's Reign. 

} (Signed J. CU. SHERBROOKE. 
By His Excellency’s command, PRS 
Joun Tayzor, Deputy Secretary. 
Quebec Gazette. : a 
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Having set the Governor General’s Proclamation and the 
transactions which had already taken place at Fort Wiliam 
before the reader, we shall follow the North-West Company 
gentlemen in their long, disagreeable and dangerous voyage 
to the prisons in Canada, to which his Lordship’s warrants 
had consigned them. They were embarked in three of their 
own canoes, a fourth followed with a score or so of De- 
Meuron soldiers to prevent their escape. One of the canoes. 
has been represented as greatly inferior in size to the canoes 
ordinarily used in navigating the great lakes. In this canoe 
twenty-one persons had been embarked; three of these 
were partners, viz., Kenneth McKenzie, Allan McDonell and 
Dr. John McLaughlin. They had proceeded some distance on 
their way towards Sault St. Marie, when, making a traverse, 
they were overtaken by a storm. The canoes had to change 
their course, but before they could make the land the 
smallest canoe sunk, and unfortunately seven of the crew 
and Mr. McKenzie, one of the passengers, were drowned. 
The rest were picked up and saved. For some reasons, the 
suards were ordered to convey them to Sandwich, in the west 
district of Upper Canada, where warrants directed their 
committal to the common gaol. However, after a tedious 
journey on their route to Sandwich, they had to pass through 
Little York (the Toronto of to-day), and the Judges and 
Attorney-General being on their circuit at Kingston, the 
Governor ordered the guards to take them thither. 

The Judges, finding the crimes with which the prisoners 
were charged in the warrants, were alleged to have been 
committed in the Indian Territories, the Governor directed 
them to be taken to Montreal. On their arrival there they 
were brought to trial before the Court of King’s Bench ; the 
most vindictive arguments were urged for their commit- 
ment. The crimes imputed to them were no less than high 
treason, conspiracy and murder. However, they were, with- 
out hesitation, admitted to bail; and thus frustrated his 
Lordship’s plan for subjecting his commercial rivals to a long 
and degrading imprisonment. 
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At the time of these troubles, Canada was divided into 
two Provinces. The Governor General had his residence 
‘at Quebec, the seat of military power. What is now known 
as Ontario was then, to a great extent, an unknown, pathless 
wilderness, without any facilities for land travelling; so 
travellers had to perform their journeys in canoes by the 
circuitous water communication afforded by the lakes and 
rivers, requiring months tv perform journeys that can now 
be accomplished in a few days. Sir John Sherbroke did not 
like to act without consulting Mr. Gore, the Civil Governor 
-of the Upper Province; and the Civil Governor could not 
undertake any responsibility until he had first obtained the 
Governor-in-Chief’s advice. This unsatisfactory state of 
affairs necessarily created great delay, and Mr. William Mc- 
. Gillivray saw that the navigation would be closed before 
any measures could be taken, in consequence of the meeting 
of the two Governors. He determined to follow the ordinary 
legal process for redress; warrants were eranted by a 
magistrate of the western district of Upper Canada, on evi- 
dence of Lord Selkirk’s outrages, and Mr. Smith, the under 
Sheriff, with an assistant, was ordered to carry them into 
execution. Mr. Smith proceeded forthwith to join M. de 
Rocheblave at the Sault, but so much time had been lost in 
making these various arrangements that the plan was en- 
tirely frustrated by the lateness of the season. M. de Roche- 
blave with his party reached the Sault St. Marie on the 
nineteenth day of October, and having no information of the 
proceedings at Quebec or in Upper Canada, as a preliminary 
measure, he sent on to Fort William a constable and twelve 
men, with criminal warrants issued against Lord Selkirk 
and the DeMeuron officers, by Dr. Mitchel, of St. Joseph’s. 
The constable arrived at Fort Willian on the seventh Novem- 
ber, and executed the warrant by arresting Lord Selkirk and 
the foreign officers. At first his Lordship hesitated at the 
course he should pursue, but, possibly, considering he had 
Sone too far to recede, and knowing the constable had not 
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sufficient force to compel his submission, he refused obedi- 
ence to his authority and made the constable prisoner, plac- 
ing him under a guard of soldiers for a few days, after which 
he was ordered to leave the Fort. M.de Rocheblave and 
his party, on account of the lateness of the season and scar- 
city of provisions, had to set out on their return to Canada. 
In Lake Huron they met the Sheriff, Mr. Smith, on his way 
to join them. They immediately returned to the Sault and 
embarked on board the North-West schooner, the Invincible, 
to cross Lake Superior. A gale of wind ensuing, the 
scohooner was totally wrecked on the 13th November. The 
crew and passengers were saved, but having no other con- 
veyance and being unable to continue their attempt to reach 
Fort William, they were obliged to return, and arrived at 
Montreal on the 28rd December, after a most fatiguing 
journey performed chiefly on foot. 

The noble Harl having, as we have seen above, sum- 
marily disposed of the constable and his men, remained 
“monarch of all he saw” in quiet possession of the North- 
West Company’s chief depot with all its accumulated stores 
of trading goods and provisions, and like a skilful com- 
mander extended his depredatory excursions to the surround- 
ing trading posts taking forcible possession of their contents 
and carrying the gentlemen, whom he found in charge of 
these different places, into captivity, not even sparing the 
trading post at Fond du Lac, on the River St. Louis, which 
falls into the west end of Lake Superior, near the place: 
where the present Town of Duluth stands within American 
Territory, as recognized by former and recent treaties. Mr. 
Grant who was in charge was taken prisoner and deprived 
of the property in his possession ; although the merchandise 
at that station had paid duties to the American Government 
and was jointly the property ‘of the North-West Company 
and of American citizens who were interested in this part of 
the trade. While a party of his Lordship’s mercenaries 
were engaged in pluiidering the Fort on the River St. Louis,. 
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another party was dispatched to the east along the north 
shore of the great lake; the Forts at the Pic and at 
Michipicoton became their prey—Mr. McIntosh, the partner 
in charge, and his clerks were made prisoners and the goods 
were taken possession of for his Lordship’s benefit. Messrs. 
McIntosh, Grant and afew others of their fellow partners 
were sent down to Montreal under the flimsy pretence that 
they had been aiding and abetting in the troubles of the 
previous spring at Red River, but, we believe, the true 
reason for their captivity and banishment from their charges 
to have been very different. During M. de Rocheblave’s 
detention at the Sault, waiting for the Sheriff, a party of 
DeMeurons’ soldiers arrived with McIntosh, Grant and others 
in custody, on their way to Canada, in canoes belonging to 
the North-West Company and navigated by their servants. 
M. de Rocheblave took the canoes from the DeMeurons’ 
guard but did not further interfere with them or with their 
prisoners. These last proceeded, however, on their own 
justification, and surrendered themselves to the authorities 
in Lower Canada, and were admitted to bail on the accusa- 
tions preferred against them. 

While the above recited transactions were taking place to 
the south and to the east of Fort William, his Lordship was 
not unmindful of the North-West. He sent a party of 
DeMeurons and voyageurs, under the command of Myr. 
Fiddler, to capture the Fort at Lac la Pluie, on the communi- 
cation to the interior, and next in importance to Fort 
William. The cierk in charge of the Fort refused to sur- 
render it, and as Mr. Fiddler was not prepared with suff- 
cient force to obtain possession, he was obliged to return to 
Fort William. His Lordship, to remedy this failure, sent off 
Captain D’Orsonnens with a party of soldiers and two field 
pieces. 

Mr. Dease, the clerk in charge, had a force of seven men 
under his command; these had to support themselves by 
fishing. D’Orsonnen’s blockade deprived them of their 
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usual supply of food~and the Captain sent them word 
that a timely surrender would be their best policy as further 
resistance might enrage his men to such a degree that he 
could not be answerable for their conduct. 

Weighing the chances the besieged agreed to a timely 
surrender and opened their gates. The besiegers took un- 
conditional possession of the Fort with all the merchan- 
dise it contained, which the owners valued at several 
thousand pounds sterling. In possession of the Fort on 
Lac la Pluie, situated midway between Lake Superior and 
Red River, his Lordship’s Lieutenant could easily keep open 
his communication with Fort William in his rear, and 
mature his plans at leisure for the invasion of the North- 
West Company’s trading posts on the Red River; the 
retaking of Fort Douglas, and the re-establishment of the 
colony—the avowed object of his Lordship’s great military 
expedition to the far west. Captain D’Orsonnens had the 
North-West Company’s stores at command, and he dealt 
them out liberally to the Indians to purchase their friend- 
ship and assistance in his intended winter journey to Red 
River. All things being ready, he set out in the month of 
February, travelling by the Rainy River and Lake of the 
Woods ; thence conducted by Indian guides, they passed 
through the forests that intervene between that Lake and the 
Red River. On reaching Red River they followed its course 
northwards fora distance of twenty or thirty-five miles, 
at the end of which they turned to the west and came to 
the Assinniboine, somewhere in what is now known as the 
Parish of St. James. Here they spent some time in making 
scaling ladders, and thus provided themselves with the 
means of getting over the defences that surrounded what 
was then known as Fort Douglas (otherwise “the Colony 
Fort.”) A favourable opportunity for the accomplishment 
of the object of their long and toilsome journey soon pre- 
sented itself in a stormy night, when the howling winds 
drowned every other sound, and when the thickly falling 
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and drifting snow obscured the sight and concealed the 
enemy’s approach, until he had not only planted his ladders 
on the outside of the stockade, but until he had ascended to 
their top and was in the act of planting others on the inside, 
on which these practiced and well trained veterans descended 
in a moment into the Fort, when the gallant sentinels, 
terrified at the sight, ignominiously threw down their 
weapons of war and fled into the house, followed by their 
assailants who made prisoners of all who fell into their 
hands. Among these was Mr. Archibald McLellan whom 
they afterwards sent to Canada to take his trial for 
his imputed or real participation in the Keveny murder. 
The common Jacks were after a few days turned out of the 
place, and at full liberty to go where their inclinations led 
them and to hunt for their subsistence wherever they might 
think proper. Very fortunately for these poor men, many of 
the Freemen were hunting near the river and fishing in its 
waters who received their destitute friends into their tents 
and fed them till the spring. 

His Lordship’s proceedings at Fort William may be con- 
sidered an episode in the history of the Red River, as a 
sequence to the feuds which originated there and disturbed 
the peace of that part of the country during the preceding 
three or four years. We deemed it our duty to give our 
readers a brief sketch of these extraordinary transactions ; 
and having done so we will return to the colonists whom 
we left on the sterile rocks at Jack River. We have 
stated that on leaving Red River they had decided on bid- 
ding farewell to the country and to all who were in it, for to 
them it had proved a land of unmitigated misery and 
dismay, and for the purpose of carrying out their intention 
they addressed a letter, asking for a passage to Scotland, to 
Mr. James Bird, who on Mr. Semple’s death, by seniority, or 
on some previous arrangement made by the Company to 
meet such contingency, became superintendent of the 
northern department. Mr. Bird in his answer pleaded his. 
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inability to provide a passage for them, as there was no 
certainty that a ship of sufficient capacity to accommodate so 
many passengers would arrive that season in the Bay, and 
in the absence of such probability their best policy would 
be to remain where they were as their condition would be 
incomparably worse if reduced to the necessity of wintering 
on the bleak shores of Hudson’s Bay. Future events proved 
this advice to be both timely and wise. The Britania, a 
ship of considerable burden, arrived rather late in the season 
at York Factory. Notwithstanding she delivered her cargo 
and received the returns of the preceding season and sailed 
with a considerable number of servants, whose contracts 
had expired and were desirous of returning to Europe—but, 
on reaching the Straits, they found that stern winter had 
bound the seas in his icy fetters. The good ship returned 
to the land and was run ashore forty or fifty miles north of 
the mouth of the Severn River, and was towards the spring 
accidentally burnt to the water’s edge. Immediately on her 
reaching the shore the passengers had to march for York 
Factory, and as the provision stores were but scantily sup- 
plied in those days of “penny wise and pound foolish ” 
economy, the servants who had returned from the ship 
had to make the best of their way inland. If our colonists 
had been on board that ship, viz: tender females and young 
children, the reader may form some faint idea of what their 
sufferings would have been. The colonists, though much 
against their will, made up their minds to pass the winter 
at Jack River. 

There they had to prepare abodes to protect their families 
from the inclemency of that sub-arctic region, where Faren- 
heit’s thermometer has been known to indicate, at times, 
from fifty to fifty-five degrees below zero, during the winter 
months. Twine had to be bought, nets had to be made, and 
fish had to be procured for their daily subsistence, which, 
unfortunately, often fell far short of what their necessities 
aur. However, there was no remedy, for here there 
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were no stores of provisions to draw supplies from when 
the fish taken were too few, or when, on account of high 
winds, they could not visit their nets. Still, they had to 
labor on at their buildings until they were finished. The 
‘next and most important work to be undertaken was’ what 
is termed “the fall fishing,” which commences about the 
tenth of October and is carried on for two or three weeks. 
At this season the white fish leave the deep waters, where 
they pass the rest of the year, and approach the shores of the 
jake for the purpose of depositing their spawn in shallow 
swater, when they are taken in great numbers, not only in 
Lake Winnipeg, but in all the great lakes throughout the 
North-West Territories. Our refugees laboured under great 
disadvantages. They were unacquainted with the use of 
the paddle and the management of the frail birch canoe—the 
only kind of craft used for fishing throughout the country. 
The work itself was altogether new tothem. It is said, and 
truly said, that “necessity is the mother of invention,” and 
our friends verified the saying. In a short time they gained 
considerable knowledge in the art of fishing; they spared 
no labour, and by unwearied perseverance managed to store 
up for winter use a considerable number of white fish, the 
wery best of the kind in the country. Yet they did not take 
enough to render winter fishing unnecessary. Some years 
this source of supply was precarious, owing to causes not 
yet fully understood by the most experienced fishermen. 
However, this winter the fishing proved favourable, as some 
fish were taken twice or thrice each week in the nets set 
under ice. On the whole, there was no very great suffering 
for want of food. But there were other wants which pressed 
on this sorely tried people, and wants which could only be 
supphed at great cost. Most of the outfit which they had 
brought into the country had been used up during the past 
twelve months, and what of it remained was of two light a 
texture to be of much service in the severe climate where 
they had to pass the winter. Their urgent necessities com- 
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pelled them to take advances from his Lordship’s stores. 
At that time goods were purchased in England at war prices, 
and were retailed, in this country, to servants and colonists, 
at an average advance of 100 to 150 per cent. on prime cost. 
Here began the debt which so severely taxed the industry 
and frugality of the colonists to pay when blessed with more 
favourable times. Despairing of being able to return to 
their native land, we may believe that the accounts which 
they heard of his Lordship’s success at Fort William and 
the apparent overthrow of the North-West Company’s power, 
at least for a season, would be to the exiles tidings of great 


joy, as likely to give them some chance of re-occupying the 


lands of which they had taken possession in the preceding 
spring, and from which they had been so summarily and 
unceremoniously ejected. The wheel of fortune seemed to 
have taken a turn in their favor. 

We have related that Captain D’Orsonnens and his party 
recaptured Fort Douglas. The fame of the above exploit 
spread like wild fire over the country. A special messenger 
was dispatched to Jack River to bear the welcome tidings to 
the fugatives, inviting them to return, and setting before 
them the prospect of protection and security in future. To 
this invitation these distressed people gladly responded, and 
a few of the men set out at once for Red River, where they 
safely arrived belore the breaking up of the ice. But, as 
usual, provisions were very scarce. Great privation and its 
consequent attendant, discontent, prevailed among the vari- 
ous classes who had to depend on empty stores for their 
daily support. However, as the spring advanced the snows 
of winter disappeared, wild fowl became abundant in every 
marsh and pond, and soon after the ice on the river broke 
up and was carried off by the weight and force of the 
accumulated waters poured in by its numerous tributaries 
from the east and from the west. 

The river being freed of ice, fish of various kinds ascended 


the stream in swarms, thus affording for the present abund- 
M3 
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ance of nutritious food to the half famished multitude that 
an extraordinary series of events had congregated from all 
parts of the country in and around Fort Douglas. 


The few settlers who were at the place commenced farm- 
ing operations. The hoe was the only implement at their 
service, and with it each one applied himself heartily to the 
work and managed to sow a few gallons of wheat and 
barley, and planted a few pecks of potatoes each. The © 
presence of the few veterans, who had in the depth of 
winter travelled so far on snow shoes and retaken his Lord- 
ship’s Fort, with the information that the Earl was on his. 
way to the colony with a force, all of which they understood 
were to be located near the Fort for its protection and for 
the general defence of the settlement, reassured them. 
This apparantly favourable change in their affairs gave some 
guarantee of personal safety and a rational hope that they 
would both reap and enjoy the fruits of their labours. But 
in the meantime, returning wants had to be provided for ; the 
abundance that spread lately over the land and filled the 
waters disappeared by degrees. The feathered tribes re- 
removed to their breeding grounds. After the spawning 
season, the sturgeon, in particular, forsook the river and 
retired to the deep waters in Lake Winnipeg. 


The buffalo had left the vicinity of the forests to pasture 
on the open and almost illimitable plains of the Missouri 
followed only by their ancient enemies, the red man and the 
wolf—for the half-breeds had not yet organized themselves 
into those great hunting parties which afterwards became 
so formidable to the savages inhabiting, or rather wandering 
over the plains north of the Missouri, and nearly annihilated 
the buffalo. Scarcity of food began to be felt by settlers and 
and by soldiers. In the month of June the residue of those 
who had passed the winter at Jack River returned. His 
Lordship with his DeMeurons and some scores of voyageurs. 
arrived in the colony about the same time. 
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To supply with food the multitude of human beings con- 
gregated in and around Fort Douglas would be no light 
undertaking at any time, but more so, under existing circum- 
stances. The North-West Traders, though shorn of much of 


_ their former importance and power in the estimation of the 


native population, still retained suficient influence over the 
French Metis (Bozs-Brules) to keep them from taking the 
produce of their hunt to the colony people, so that the only 
supply obtained by them, besides the few fish taken from 
the river, was from the Indians, and amounted only to an 
occasional trifle of venison procured by these friendly people 
within easy reach of the place. In this dire condition the 
unfortunate settlers had to provide for themselves; fish be- 
ing their principal support. When that failed they had to 
imitate His Majesty of Babylon, when he had been driven 
from men, viz : to eat grass. Nettles and other herbs had 
for days and sometimes even for weeks to be resorted to to 
appease the cravings of hunger. Yet, under the privations, 
his Lordship’s arrival with his DeMeurons in the colony 
cheered their hitherto desponding spirits by proving to 
them how deeply he was interested in their safety and 
prosperity, which made them, in a great measure, forget 
their past suffering and miseries in the prospect of peace 
being established throughout the regions where lawlessness 
and crime reigned triumphant before. 

Frequent appeals had been made during the troubles to 
the Governor-General, and to the Imperial Gevernment, by 
the agents of the North-West Company, for protection to 
their traders against the extraordinary proceedings of the 
English Company’s servants. But the evidence taken 
before courts of justice in Canada of the many robberies 
committed by the agents of the chartered company, the 
brutal massacre by the French half-breeds on the 19th of 
June, 1816, and his Lordship’s high-handed and unjustifi- 
able proceedings at Fort William, pointed out clearly to the 
Imperial authorities, not only the desirableness, but the 
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necessity of restoring peace in the Indian Territories; and 
for the accomplishment of that object, His Royal Highness. 
the Prince Regent instructed Earl Bathurst to use the 
means at his disposal to put an end to these enormities, and. 
in compliance with these instructions His Lordship sent the 
following dispatch to the Governor General of Canada, 
under date 6th February, 1817 :— 


‘You will also require under similar penalties the restitution of all Forts, 
buildings or trading stations, with the property which they contain, which may 
have been Seized or taken possession of by either party, to the party who origin- 
ally established or constructed the same, and who were in possession of them 
previous to the recent disputes between the two companies. You will require 
also the removal of any blockade or impediment by which any party may have 
attempted to prevent the free passage of traders or others of His Majesty’s subjects 
or the natives of the country with their merchandize, furs, provisions and other 
effects taroughout the lakes, rivers, roads and every other usual route or com- 
munication heretofore used for the purpose of the fur trade in the interior of North 
America, and the full and free permission of aJl persons to pursue their usual and 
accustomed trade without hinderance or molestation.” 


And in conclusion this object is again peremptorily 
insisted on, viz :— 


‘‘ The mutual restoration of all property captured during these disputes, and 
the freedom of trade and intercourse with the Indians, until the trials now pend- 
ing can be brought to a judicial decision, and the great question at issue with 
respect to the rights of the companies skall be definitely settled.” 


On receipt of the above instructions, the Governor General 
appointed, immediately, Colonel Coltman and Major Fletcher, 
two military gentlemen of high respectability, to act as Com- 
missioners in the Indian Territories, to cause restitution to 
be made of Forts and property, and to commit the guilty of 
both parties for trial. 

These gentlemen left Montreal on the opening of the navi- 
gation, in May, 1817, and proceeded by the usual route to the 
interior. However, before they had arrived at Fort William, 
that important depot had been restored to its lawful owners, 
in virtue of a writ of restitution issued by the Magistrates 
of Upper Canada, and directed to the Sheriff. In March, 
before, the Sheriff’s authority had been resisted and his per- 
son imprisoned by Lord Selkirk, and it was not till after his, 
Lordship had left Fort William and the North-West Com- 
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pany’s canoes had arrived, that the Sheriff had been released! 
and enabled officially to take possession of the place and 
property, and restore them to their original possessors.. 
The under Sheriff had his redress, for he obtained five: 
hundred pounds damages against Lord Selkirk for resisting 
him in the execution of a writ of restitution founded upon a 
verdict obtained at Sandwich, in 1816, and resistance also to 
a warrant for his Lordship’s arrest. The Commissioners, 
(Coltman and Fletcher,) in course of time arrived at Fort. 
Douglas, before his Lordship had left the place, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to execute their commission by com- 
pelling each party to restore, so far as restitution could be 
made, the property taken from their opponents. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company regained possession of their 
establishment in February, by the DeMeurons. The North- 
West Company’s Fort had been razed to the ground, and 
could not be restored; but that active and energetic body 
procured new materials, built houses and stores on the old 
site and commenced business anew. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of which his Lordship of Selkirk was the great 
moving spirit, received some very important lessons in the 
slaughter of the 19th of June, 1816, in the expensive law- 
suits that followed that event, and, above all, in the instruc- 
tions given to Commissioners Coltman and Fletcher, which 
declared, unmistakeably, that the Imperial Government 
considered each of the great trading companies entitled alike 
to its protection. His Lordship, after his arrival in the 
colony, commenced locating his DeMeurons, and for their 
accommodation Point Douglas was surveyed into a number 
of lots, each containing a few acres, and bordering on the 
river; a wide street, running from the apex to the high- 
way, being set apart for their common use, affording access 
to the common which lay beyond the road, in which the 
settlers on the point had a right of pasturage and of hay- 
making. * 
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After Point Douglas had been appropriated a number 
of his Lordship’s troops were still without land. These had 
to take land on the east side of the Red River opposite to 
Point Douglas. All were paid and rationed, for a time, by 
his Lordship. The non-commissioned officers were settled 
on land among the soldiers; the superior officers lived at 
headquarters and became members of the Colonial Council. 


His Lordship disposed to the best advantage of the 
small military force which he settled in the colony for its 
protection. Ona signal being made at headquarters, a few 
minutes would enable the force to join their commanding 
officers, rally round their standards and be ready for either 
attack or defence. His Lordship having provided for the 
military protection of his colony, had other subjects of the 
greatest importance to attend to. The colonists, as we have 
already stated, had hitherto met with nothing but a series 
of disappointments and unparalled sufferings. Humanity 
-and policy dictated to his Lordship, not only the necessity, 
but the wisdom of dealing liberally with them; and now 
the time had arrived when he had an opportunity of giving 
some proof of his appreciation of their endurance and _ perse- 
verance; and for the accomplishment of that object he invited 
the colonists to meet him on a certain day in the centre of the 
incipient colony—which, in August, 1817, was the lot on 
which Saint John’s Cathedral now stands. 


On the appointed day the settlers of all ages and sexes 
hastened to the place eager to enjoy the honour of being 
taken by the hand by their great and noble patron, and to 
hear from his own lips a confirmation of the great promises 
made to them by his agents before they had left their native 
land. The following were some of them :— 

First. —They were to enjoy the services of a minister of 
religion who was to be of thelr own persuasion. 

Second —Each settler was to receive 100 acres of land at 
five shillings per acre payable in produce. 
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Third.—They were to have a market in the colony for 
their surplus produce. 

Fourth.—They were to enjoy all the privileges of British 
subjects. 

The second article was immediately fulfilled. Each head 
of iamily was put in possession of one hundred acres of 
land, and to compensate in some small degree for their suf- 
ferings and loss, he gave the land free of all charges. 

The third and fourth were never fulfilled. The immi- 
grants attached far more importance to the fulfilment of the 
first promise than they did to the fulfilment of all the other 
promises taken together, as on the ministrations ofa clergy- 
man of their own persuasion, they firmly believed, depended 
their present well-being and future happiness. However, 
his Lordship did, on the present occasion, all that he could 
do to show them his sincere desire to make good the promise 
regarding the minister made by his agents. 

On this occasion he made them a present of two lots of 
land ten chains frontage each, and addressed them, saying: 
“This lot on which we are met to-day shall be for your 
church and manse; the next lot on the south side of the 
creek shall be for your school and for a help to support your 
teacher, and in commemoration of your native parish it 
shall be called Kildonan,” 

At this meeting an urgent application was made for the 
minister, and again solemnly promised by his Lordship. 
Yet thirty-four years had run their course before a Presby- 
terian Minister appeared in the colony; but, it would be 
doing injustice to his Lordship to believe that the non- 
fulfilment of his promise arose from any indifference to the 
subject on his part, for it is well known that, when in 
Montreal, he employed a Mr. John Pritchard to secure the 
services of a Presbyterian clergyman for the Red River 
colonists. This agent, employed by his Lordship, proved 
to be an unfortunate choice. Mr. Pritchard was an Hpisco- 
palian, and although a kind and benevolent man, he had not 
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the least particle of sympathy with Presbyterians or Presby- 
terianism, which, in some degree, may account for the non- 
performance of the duty assigned to him. 

Unfortunately for the settlers, their noble patron was too 
deeply involved in litigation in the Canadian Courts with 
the North-West Company to leave him any time to search 
into his agent’s conduct, or to think of the protracted dis- 
appointments of his confiding and faithful settlers. 

His Lordship, soon after his arrival in the colony, con- 
vened the different bands of Indians who occupied the 
surrounding districts. Some of these little bands were 
composed of the descendants of Swampy-Crees and Saulteaux, 
who, at a former but rather recent period, left the forests on 
the east side of Lake Winnipeg to hunt the buffalo on the 
plains of Red River, and were known by the distinctive 
appellation ‘ Nachdaweyack.” Besides these, there were 
present a considerable number of pure Ojibois or Saulteaux, 
who, about the year 1790, had left the forests of Red Lake, 
and ever since continued to roam through the forests and 
over the plains that surrounded the Red River. The Crees 
were also represented at this great convention by their chief, 
who, it has been said, exerted all his influence to prevent 
the formation of the treaty on which his Lordship had so 
much set his mind. Without a proper understanding with 
the Indians about the land, the colonists would be continually 
labouring under the fear of being attacked by the thought- 
less and ill-disposed portion of the surrounding savages. 
At this critical moment his Lordship found a true and 
powerful friend in Pigwis. This aged chief was not only 
well known, but greatly respected for his wisdon and incom- 
parable eloquence by the various nations and tribes that 
occupied the country from Lake Superior to the Saskatche- 
wan. He laboured diligently to forward his Lordship’s. 
object, by preparing the Indian mind for this memorable 
occasion. These people came into the colony from all 
quarters to meet the great chief, whose fame had preceded 
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him. It is always well understood when Indians congre- 
gate for the purpose of treaty making, that they must be 
provided for during the time the negotiations are carried on 
and for some time after. The present occasion was no 
exception to the general rule. However, after a considerable 
quantity of tobacco had been smoked, and full justice done 
by the hungry savages to his Lordship’s pemican bags, the 
Karl appeared in lordly apparel and attended by a princely 
retinue. The savages were seated within the Fort enclosure, 
and after much tact and cunning had been used on the one 
part, and lengthy orations delivered by the other, the high 
contracting parties concluded the following treaty :— 


“This indenture, made on the eighteenth day of July, in the fifty-seventh year 
of the reign of Our Sovereign Lord King George the Third, and in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, between the undersigned Chiefs 
and Warriors of the Chippeway or Saulteaux Nation and of the Killistino or 
Cree Nation, on the one part, and the Right Honorable Thomas, Earl of Selkirk, 
on the other part: Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the annual present 
or quit-rent hereinafter mentioned, the said Chiefs have given, granted and con- 
firmed, and do by these preseats give, grant and confirm, unto Our Sovereign Lord 
the King, all that tract of land adjacent to Red River and Assiniboine River, be- 
ginning at the mouth of the Red River and extending along the same as far as the 
Great Forks, at the mouth of Red Lake River, and along the Assiniboine River as 
far as Muskrat River, otherwise called Riviére des Champignons, and extending 
to the distance of six miles from Fort Douglas on every side, and likewise from 
Fort Der (at Pembina), and algo from the Great Forks, and in other parts extend- 
ing in breadth to the distance of two English statute miles back from the banks 
of the said rivers, on each side, together with all the appurtenances whatsoever of 
the said tract of land, to have and to hold forever the said tract of land and ap- 
purtenances to the use of the said Earl of Selkirk and of the settlers being estab- 
lished thereon with the consent of Our Sovereign Lord the King, or of the said 
Kari of Selkirk : Provided always, and these presents are under the express con- 
dition, that the said Earl, his heirs and successors, or their agents, shall annually 
pay to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Chippeway or Saulteaux Nation the present 
or quit-rent, consisting of one hundred pounds weight of good marketable tobacco, 
to be delivered on or before the tenth day of Uctober at The Forks of the Assini- 
boine River, and to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Killistino or Cree Nation a 
like present or quit-rent of one hundred pounds of tobacco, to be delivereed to 
them on or before the said tenth day of October at Portage de la Prairie, on the- 
banks of the Assiniboine River: Provided always, that the traders hitherto estab- 
lished upon any part of the above-mentioned tract of land shall not be molested 
in the possession of the lands which they bave already cultivated and improved. 
till His Majesty’s pleasure-shall be known. 
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‘‘In witness whereof the Chiefs aforesaid have set their marks at The Forks of 
the Red River on the day aforesaid. 
*¢ (Signed) SELKIRK. 
‘(Signed in presence of Thomas Thomas; James Bird; F. Matthey, Captain; P. 
D’Orsonens, Captain; Miles McDonell; J. Bate; Chas. DeLorimier; Louis Nolin, 
Interpreter; Oucki-do-at, Big Ears; Rayagie Rebmoa, alias Black Robe; Moche- 
w-keoach: Macke-tu-Uxonace, Black Robe; Pigwis.”’ 


After his Lordship had, in connection with the Commis- 
sioners, attended to the restitution of the property taken by 
their opponents from the Hudson’s Bay Company, and vice 
versa ; the DeMeurons located ; the colonists put 1n possession 
of land, and the Indian Treaty concluded, he bade farewell 
to his friends and, accompanied by a guide and a few trusty 
men, turned his face to the south, passed through the land of 
the Dakotah to Prairie des Chiens, whence he passed to the 
east and embarked for Europe at New York; not being 
desirous of visiting Canada on his return, fearing, as it has 
been said, becoming involved in fresh law suits with his 
rivals in trade. 

We have stated that a few of the settlers crossed Lake 
Winnipeg on ice and put in some seed. Their industry was 
amply rewarded by the abundant crops which they reaped in 
harvest. These people have invariably affirmed that from one 
bushel of wheat sown forty was reaped ; barley produced fifty- 
six ; potatoes more than doubled that rate of increase. From 
various causes so very little seed had been sown that as the 
winter approached they were threatened by famine. To 
avoid this danger they resolved on passing the winter on the 
plains beyond Pembina. 

Towards the latter end of October the settlers had to leave 
their primitive abodes on the the Lower Red River and em- 
bark in some Hudson’s Bay Company’s boats that were going 
to Pembina with trading goods for the trading stations on 
the Upper Red River. In due time they arrived at the place 
where they had erected their shanties in November, 1815, 
and here they set to work with all their energy to prepare 
winter abodes—expecting to make this place their head- 
quarters, where the aged and infirm might reasonably expect 
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to find security and enjoy rest. Unfortunately, unforeseen 
events disappointed these pleasing anticipations The 
buffalo, on which they had to depend for their subsistence, 
were at a great distance in the open plains towards the 
Missouri, and the want of horses or even dogs to drag the 
buffalo beef to the shanties from the hunting tents was 
keenly felt. Such was the low state of their finances that 
they could not purchase any of these useful animals, and 
without their aid they could not remain any longer in the 
position which they took up in the beginning of winter; 
so, with heavy hearts and emaciated forms, they set out on 
their long, dangerous and laborious journey over the frozen, 
dreary, barren wilderness that lies between Pembina and 
the Coteau, or high land, that rises to the north of the Mis- 
sourl, where the Indians and freemen were hunting the 
buffalo, where they arrived all in good health, but thoroughly 
way-worn and in very destitute circumstances. However, 
in a short time they were able to procure, not only a suffi- 
ciency for the supply of their daily recurring wants, but 
were able by industry and frugality to make some provisions 
for future emergencies. 

The winter was unusually mild, and in the latter part of 
February the snow began to thaw under the combined in- 
fluence of a bright sun and southerly winds. This change 
in the weather led our pilgrims to the conclusion that their 
wisest course would be to raise their camp and travel for 
some point on the Upper Red River. On their way back 
they met with abundance of game, for, besides numerous 
herds of buffalo and deer, wild fowl were plentiful in every 
creek and pond. After their arrival on the banks of the river 
their time was employed in hunting, and in preparing the 
necessary means of floating down the stream with their pro- 
visions after the ice would clear off, which event took place 
in the beginning of April. After their arrival in the settle- 
ment their first care was to obtain seed wheat, and the 
nearest place wheré’any could be procured was at Bas de la 
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Riviére Winnipeg, where Fort Alexander now stands. The 
North-West Company had at that place a considerable area 
under cultivation on which they raised different kinds of 
cereals, among which were wheat and barley. Thither some 
of the colonists went and were successful in securing seed, 
but on what terms we are unable to say. After their return 
the hoes were put in operation, and all the seed that they 
had was committed to the soil. The summer was favorable, 
and the fields in a few days assumed a promising appear- 
ance. Everyone that sowed expected that in a short time he 
would reap arich harvest; but, those unfortunate people, in 
the midst of all their pleasant anticipations, were assailed by 
a new and most formidable enemy hitherto unknown to 
them. On the afternoon of the 18th July, 1818, in a cloud- 
less sky, the sun became partially obscured by clouds of fly- 
ing insects, some of which were constantly falling to the 
earth, and between three and four o'clock in the evening the 
entire swarm lighted on the earth, or rather fell on it, and 
yemained until they had deposited their ova sacks. The 
wheat and barley were nearly ripe, but in a few days the 
former was stripped of all its leaves, which deprived the 
berry of a considerable portion of that nutriment which 
nature intended for it. After the wheat has eared the plant 
is too hard for the grasshoppers’ power, and stands uninjured. 
It fares very differently with the barley—they attack the 
plant afew inches below the head and clip it off as if cut by 
a pair of scissors. In this work they are such perfect adepts 
that, when in any great numbers, every ear in the field is on 
the ground in the course of a few days and left for the hus- 
bandman to gather up if he thinks proper to take the trouble 
to do so. In the present case the settlers were able to gather 
in their grain crops, but all the vegetables in the gardens 
were destroyed in a few hours. 

While the colonists were lamenting their hard fate and 
hopeless condition, a few French families from Lower 
Canada, under the conduct of two priests, arrived in the 
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colony and became settlers. The arrival of these few 
immigrants served only, in the meantime, to increase the 
existing evil by creating agreaterdemand for food, the want 
of which became every day more pressing. Having gather- 
ed in what remained of their once promising crop, and 
stored it up carefully for future use, they began to turn 
their anxious thoughts towards Pembina and the places 
beyond, notwithstanding the remembrance of their suffer- 
ings and privations in preceding winters. Early in the 
autumn the settlers left the colony, and arrived safely at 
Pembina before the winter had set in. 

The former abodes were easily re-arranged, and the very 
aged and the very young remained there. The strong and 
vigorous went to the plains beyond to hunt and to take the 
proceeds of their hunt to those whom they left at Pembina. 
Fortunately for all interested the buffalo were within a 
short distance, say 40 or 50 miles, from Pembina. The 
hunters had their tents along the Salt Rivers, where they 
procured abundance of food for the winter, and the means 
of making some provisions for the exigencies of the ensuing 
summer. Early in the spring of 1819 the Canadian families 
settled at Pembina. The Scotch families returned to their 
former abodes in Kildonan, and as early as the reason would 
admit, commenced sowing and planting, but before they had 
finished sowing the young locusts began to appear and feed 
on and devour every green herb that grew on the cultivated 
fields and on the plains. It has been related by some of 
those who were here at the time that these voracious pests 
stripped the willows and trees of their leaves and bark. 
The settlers had sown and planted with great toil, and no 
doubt looked forward with hope to the time when their 
labor would be richly rewarded by an abundant harvest, 
but in afew short weeks they saw all their expectations 
destroyed. As those hatched in the colony disappeared, 
fresh swarms from the south-west descended on the devoted 
land and began pairing and depositing their ova, thus 
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cutting off all prospect of better times in the next year. 
Notwithstanding their perseverance, forethought and 
economy, want of food began to be severely felt by the 
Neotch settlers, and these fresh swarms rendered them im- 
patient and discontented, dispairing of ever being able to 
make a living as agriculturists. Many of their young men 
had become good hunters, could travel on snow-shoes, drive 
dog-trains, and delighted in ornamenting both dogs and 
sleighs with bells and ribbons, and were in other respects 
falling rapidly into the free and independent habits of the 
hunter. Urged by necessity, they left their habitations on 
the Lower Red River, and went to pass the winter on the 
plains beyond Pembina, where we shall leave them for the 
present, while we narrate a transaction that took place at 
the Big Fall on the Sascatchewan. 

In 1818, William Williams, Esquire, came from England to 
superintend the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company’s affairs in 
what was then known as “The Northern Department of 
Rupert’s Land.” This gentleman had previously been a 
naval captain in the Hast India Company’s service. On his 
arrival in Hudson’s Bay, he passed a few days at York Fac- 
tory, and then proceeded inland to Cumberland House, where 
he passed the winter months. Towards the spring, he left 
his winter quarters and went to Red River, where he arrived 
early in the month of May. Here he found a craft dignified 
by the name gun-boat. This vessel, after having been duly 
rigged and prepared, manned for lake navigation, had been 
armed with some field pieces, manned by Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s servants, and carried a strong body of armed 
DeMeurons. As soon as Lake Winnipeg opened, the gun- 
boat, accompanied by some river boats, whose crews were 
fully equipped for the campaign, left Red River, and in due 
time arrived at the Big Fall. Then they made preparations 
for intercepting the North-West Company’s brigades of 
canoes that were soon expected to arrive from all parts of the 
North. Governor Williams, like a skilful commander, fixed 
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his headauarters on an island at the foot of the Fall. This 
done, the forces were assembled around the General’s tent, 
and the charter was read and explained to them. Next in 
order, the Commander harangued his men to excite their 
military ardour, and pointed out the illegal wickedness of the 
Canadian traders in daring even to navigate the rivers that 
flowed towards Hudson’s Bay. How much more ought that 
wicked audacity which led them to build trading posts over 
all the land to be reprobated and punished 2 Then he assured 
his army that if they behaved valiantly and survived the 
expected conflict that their wages would be increased; if 
wounded, they would be compensated by the Hon. Com- 
pany with pensions being settled upon them for life at the 
same rates paid to soldiers receiving similar injuries in His 
Majesty’s service; and if any single man chanced to be slain, 
the price of blood was to be paid to his father or to his rela- 
tions. Married men who should perish in this meritorious 
strife had His Excellency’s promise that their widows and 
orphans would be carefully watched over and provided for 
by the Company until able to provide for themselves. 

Thus exhorted and encouraged to the performance of mar- 
tial deeds, the gallant Governor and his warlike followers 
took possession of the portage. Ambuscades were placed at 
suitable points, and sentinels were placed at the upper land- 
ing; a couple of field pieces were landed and placed in 
position so as to bear on the river or on the cleared road over 
which passengers travelled and goods were carried, as cir- 
cumstances might require. Being thus advantageously placed, 
their ardour had but little time to flag before the first bri- 
gade of the North-West Company’s canoes came to the por- 
tage, of which the various parties along the road were in- 
formed by the sentinels placed at the upper landing. As 
soon as the canoes came to the unloading place they began 
putting their packs on shore. The gentlemen passengers 
stepped on shore, each with his vade mecum, the calumet 
in hand and cloak thrown locsely over the shoulder in 
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true trader style, commenced travelling over the well-known 
path towards the lower landing. They did not proceed far 
before their armed foes, hitherto concealed behind bushes and 
trees, surrounded them, made them prisoners and conveyed 
them to headquarters on the Island, where they placed them 
in the tender keeping of a guard of DeMeurons. In this 
affair five gentlemen of the first rank in the North-West 
Company’s service were captured, viz: Messrs. Angus Shaw, 
John George McTavish, John Duncan Campbell, William 
McIntosh and a Mr. Frobisher, with a number of guides, 
interpreters and batailleurs. These prisoners were all for- 
warded to York Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, where they were 
confined until the ships were ready to sail for Europe. 
Messrs. Shaw and McTavish were sent to England; Mr. 
Duncan Campbell and a number of guides and laboring 
men were sent by Moose Fort and the Ottawa River to Mon- 
treal. Mr. Frobisher and a few of his men were kept in 
durance vile at York Factory, and would, in all probability, 
have had to pass all the winter at that inhospitable place 
and in rigid confinement, had they not managed to elude 
the vigilance of their keepers, which they did during a dark 
and stormy night in the beginning of October. They found 
an Indian canoe along the river, into which they embarked 
and proceeded inland. Several posts belonging to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company lay along their route to Lake Winnipeg. 
Nevertheless, they passed them unobserved and had coasted 
along the North end of that Jake before the navigation had 
closed. These unfortunates were without provisions and 
destitute of the necessary appliances by the aid of which 
they might be able to procure any article. However, they 
struggled on, day after day, until within a few days’ journey 
of Moose Lake, where they encamped for the night. Here 
they were confined to their hut for some time by a storm of 
wind and snow, and while in this wretched hut, poor Mr. 
Frobisher’s life came to an end in November, 1819. When 
the weather moderated those who had been his companions 
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departed, leaving his body unburied, and in a few days 
reached the North-West Company’s post at Moose Lake, 
where their wants were supplied and their lives preserved. 
They told the sad tale of their own sufferings and of Mr. 
Frobisher’s miserable end. 

Thus ended the last scene in the great tragedy that had 
been in course of acting from 1808, when Angus McDon- 
nell, a clerk in the North-West Company’s service, was shot 
at Red Lake by one John Mowat, a laborer in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, up to the period of which 
we have been writing. 

We have left our Scotch settlers at Pembina and on the 
plains beyond that place. The buffalo, on which the multi- 
tude of half-breed settlers and Indians depended for their 
subsistence, were in great numbers, but kept far out in the 
open plains, which rendered hunting and taking the pro- 
visions to camp more laborious than at any time during the 
preceding year, when the cattle were near the woods; in 
other words near the camp, as it is in the woods only that 
the hunters with their families can venture to make their 
place of abode during the wintermonths. Notwithstanding 
the distance over which they had to draw their provisions, 
they had enough for winter and some to spare, which they 
made into pemican for summer use. In April they left the 
plains and arrived safely at Pembina, when, as usual, they 
prepared some dug-out canoes and others made of wicker 
frame-work covered with bull hides (these were made im- 
pervious to water with tallow well rubbed on the seams.) 

When the ice had cleared off these crafts of primitive con- 
struction were launched on the stream, received their freight, 
and the settlers proceeded to their habitations, which they 
had abandoned the previous autumn, where they arrived 
safely in the beginning of May, 1620. They were without 
seed of any kind, consequently they were saved labor that 
would have been,under existing circumstances,unproductive. 


As May advanced, and the rays of the sun had communi- 
N} 
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cated the requisite degree of warmth to the soil, the young 
locusts became very numerous, so much so that they literally 
covered the face of the country for a distance of many miles. 
to the south, to the west, to the east and north—to the very 
shore of Lake Winnipeg. As no employment could be had 
in the colony during thesummer months, many of the young 
men engaged to work on his Lordship’s boats employed in 
freighting goods from York Factory to the colony. These | 
men were paid for their labor in goods, for which they paid 
from two to four hundred per cent. on the original cost in 
England, yet, hard as their labor was, and although poorly 
paid for it, they deemed themselves fortunate in being able 
to earn their food and raiment. 

Those who remained in the settlement had to depend for 
their subsistence on such supplies as they could procure by 
fishing and hunting wild fowl, which amounted to half 
rations one day and to starvation the next. Wearied of this 
state of existence, they began to prepare for their journey to: 
Pembina, for which place they left their summer residence 
in October, 1820, and arrived in due time at their hitherto 
city of refuge from famine. 

We have related the solemn promise given by the Earl of 
Selkirk to the Scotch settlers when he was in the colony, in 
1817, viz.: that on his arrival in Scotland he would send a 
Presbyterian clergyman to minister to them in the land of 
their adoption. Years had passed, but his Lordship’s pro- 
mise had not been fulfilled, and great as their disappoint- 
ments, misfortunes and losses had been since they came to 
the Red River, all these were considered by the colonists of 
a light and transitory character when compared to the want 
of their spiritual pastor whose duty would be to minister 
consolation under the trials and difficulties of this mortal 
life, and to cherish and strengthen within them the hope of 
a better hereafter. We may form some idea of their surprise 
and disappointment on the arrival of a minister, not of their 
own persuasion, so often solemnly promised and so anxiously 
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expected, but a Missionery from the Church of England. In 
October, 1820, when the Rev. Mr. West made his appearance 
in the settlement, nearly all the people init were members of 
the Presbyterian Church. Mr. West, we believe, was a pious, 
well-meaning man, desirous of advancing the spiritual wel- 
fare of those who attended on his ministry, but he steadily 
adhered to the ritual of his church, and, in it, the Scotch 
could see no spirituality, nor believe that they could receive 
any edification from such forms ; besides, we must not forget, 
that the Hnglish language was to them a foreign tongue, as 
very few of the aged understood any but Gaelic, for which 
they longed vehemently. 


Mr. West soon perceived that his prospect of usefulness 
among the Scotch settlers was anything but encouraging ; 
therefore, he extended his visits during the winter months 
to the trading posts in the neighboring districts, where he 
met some of the native tribes and saw their poverty and deep 
moral depravity, which furnished him with a theme well 
calculated to excite the benevolence of the Christian public 
in behalf of the benighted savages that roam through the 
forests and over the plains of the western wilderness. On 
his arrival at York Factory the previous autumn, he en- 
deavored, by means of some trifling presents anda few kind 
words, to ingratiate himself into the red man’s confidence. 
In this he suvceeded so far as to get these people to put a 
few boys under his care for the purpose of being educated 
and prepared for future usefulness among their countrymen. 
These he took along with him to the colony, and in the 
beginning of winter opened a school at which the children 
of a few traders and settlers attended. We are not prepared 
to say what progress they made, but this we will say, that 
this elementary school established by Mr. West for the 
instruction of a few Indian boys was the germ whence ori- 
ginated all the Protestant schools and colleges in Manitoba 
at the present time. 
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In February, 1821, a party of men, under the command of 
Mr. Laidlaw, left the colony for Prairie du Chien, the nearest 
settlement in the United States, performing the long and 


arduous journey on snow-shoes, which occupied them nearly — 


three months. Here they purchased two hundred and fifty 
bushels of wheat at ten shillings a bushel, and with the 


use of flat-bottom boats conveyed the same to the colony. — 
The wheat thus obtained was sown and a good crop follow- - 


ed. The cost of the expedition is said to have been £1,040. 
The Earl of Selkirk died in 1820, which facilitated the 
amalgamation of the two trading companies. His Lordship’s 


real object in forming the colony on the Red River appeared — 


at the time to be the hope of getting a number of hardy men 
raised in the country, inured to the climate, and devoted to 


their patron’s interest, to enter into the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany’semploy and become servile tools in carrying arbitrary 


measures for the destruction of the North-West Company. | 


He, moreover, expected, no doubt, that he would be able, in 
the course of a few years, to receive considerable supplies of 
grain from the colony for the fur trade. He knew that the 
grant of land which he obtained from his fellow-stockholders 
would give him a pretence for quarrelling with the Canada 
Company, and, had he been able to effect his object, he would 
probably have broken up the colony, for it has always been 
a source of injury to the fur trade. 

We have left the settlers at Pembina and on the plains to 
the south-west of that place, where they passed the winter 
of 1820-21. Good health prevailed in their camps, and they 
fared for food as well as those dependent on the chase 
generally do. When the winter roads began to break up ; 
the settlers and freemen began to return to Pembina. We 
have stated above that the French families took land at 
Pembina, where they intended to go into farming opera- 
tions. Here a number of their countrymen, with their half 
Indian families, built their huts or pitched their wigwams, 
forming a village of considerable size, with its two priests 
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and chapel, having, at least outwardly, the appearance of 
civilization and comfort. 

The Scotch and some men from the Orkney Islands, who. 
had been for some years in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, and who had families by native women, returned to. 
the lower settlement in 1821, where, as usual, they had 
great difficulty in procuring subsistence during the summer 
months. The locusts that had been hatched in the spring, 
in due time left the settlement. A fresh swarm passed over 
the place, and, as has invariably been the case when swarms 
passed, many of them kept dropping to the earth. Fortu- 
nately, those in a few days took flight again, and departed 
without depositing their eggs. A few patches of grain 
escaped their ravages, but when these had been cut and 
gathered in, the quantity of grain was so triffling that the 
people laid it up for seed to sow in the following spring, 
and began once more to turn their thoughts towards Pem- 
bina and the plains of Dakota, where they passed the 
winter of 1821-22. 

We have already narrated the lawlessness and disorders 
that prevailed during the last ten years throughout the 
Indian territories. The keen competition in trade had not 
only created a greater outlay in trading goods, but during 
the above period the number of servants employed by each 
of the contending paties had been doubled, and the wages 
of these men, especially in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, had been more than tripled. To these extraordinary 
expenses we must not forget to add the great sums spent by 
each of the rivals, on litigation in the Canadian Courts ; yet, 
long and ardent as the strife had been between these potent 
rivals, neither of them seemed to have gained any advantage 
over the other, both were on the brink of insolvency. Pru- 
dent men in each Company’s service. became anxious to put 
an end to the unsatisfactory state of affairs that prevailed, 
and to devise some means by which that desirable object 
might be attained. The merchants that were at the head 
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of the North-West Company’s affairs in England, and their 
agents at Montreal, in 1810, endeavored to come to some 
understanding with his Lordship for the purpose of main- 
taining peace throughout the Indian territories. All their 
proposals were rejected, Again, in 1814, they laid some pro- | 
positions before the Earl, which, in their opinion, if accepted 
by him would restore peace and prosperity, but his Lord- 
ship returned an answer containing conditions which, if © 
agreed to, would deprive the Canadian traders of every post 
that they occupied within what the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were pleased to call their territories; and before they 
would be permitted to maintain their communication with 
their establishments on the waters that flow into the Arctic 
and Pacific Oceans, they were informed that it would be 
necessary for them to lease and pay rent to his Lordship, 
and to the Hudson’s Bay Company for the sites on which 
their s‘ores and houses were built along the route to the far 
North and West ; moreover, that some dues must be paid 
for the privilege of navigating the lakes and rivers through 
which they would have to pass in going from Lake Superior 
to Portage La Loche. On receipt of these modest overtures 
the North-West Company saw no chance of arriving at an 
amicable termination of the existing troubles. 

The negotiations ceased, but, as we have already seen, the 
contention continued until both became fairly exhausted. On 
reflecting on the past they saw the folly of the ruinous course 
they had pursued. Their interest dictated the necessity of 
abandoning it, and wisdom suggested the only means by 
which the fur trade could be once more made profitable to 
those concerned in it—namely, the union of the two Com- 
panies, which event took place in the month of March, 1821. 
{t put an end to party strife and rivalry in trade, not only in 
Red River, but over the length and breadth of the land. 

The new Hudson’s Bay Company’s wintering partners 
were divided into two grades, the highest being termed Chief 
Factors and the other grade Chief Traders. The Company’s 
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stock in trade was divided into one hundred shares. The 
stockholders reserved for themselves the profits on sixty of 
these shares. The profit on the forty shares was divided 
between the Chief Factors and Chief Traders, but not in 
equal shares. The forty shares appropriated for the remu- 
neration of the wintering partners were broken or divided 
into eighty-four parts, of which the Chief Factor received 
annually the profits on two of these shares. The Chief Trader 
had to be content with one of these shares, or, in other words, 
one eighty-fourth, which, in prosperous times, yielded a fair 
remuneration to these gentlemen. On retiring from the ser- 
vice each of the commissioned officers’ interest in the profits 
remained for seven years. The first year of his retirement 
he received a full share, and during the remaining six years 
he received annually one-half share; but during the seven 
years in which he drew the retired share it was understood 
by him that he must not enter into any competition in trade 
with his former employers. If he did, they reserved the right 
to withhold the retired share. Under the new order of 
things the commission men—namely, Chief Factors and 
Chief Traders—were e2-officio members of the council for 
the fur trade. 

Under the new arrangement the Company took into con- 
sideration the claims and interests of superannuated clerks 
of different grades, but whose services were no longer re- 
quired. For the purpose of giving each of these gentlemen 
a small annuity for a limited time—seven years—the profits 
on a few shares were assigned, and at the expiration of the 
Seven years the sums arising from the aforesaid shares were 
applied to the formation of a reserve fund, and the old ser- 
vants, many of them in extreme want, were left to provide 
for themselves. 

While the leading men in the fur trade were discussing 
the terms on which they would unite their stock in trade, 
his Lordship’s agents were busily occupied in Switzerland 
enlisting families for his colony on the Red River. About 
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the usual shipping time—say, from the 10th August to the 
10th September,—these colonists arrived at York Factory. 
As arule they were of the poorer class, chiefly mechanics— 
clock and watchmakers, with a goodly proportion of pastry 
cooks—but very few, if any, agriculturists. These immi- 
grants left their own country under the guidance of a gentle- 
man known by the title of Count d’Eusser, who was sent by 
the Prussian or Swiss Government to accompany them to _ 
the place of their destination, and report on the colony, its 
soil, climate and Government, when he returned, to those 
who had sent him. These people passed the brief time they 
remained at the Bay very much to their satisfaction; but 
“human pleasures seldom last long,’ and the new-comers 
soon realized the full force of that saying. 

The fall boats had to start for the interior, and the Swiss 
had to embark, seven hundred miles of river and lake navi- 
gation, including thirty portages, laying between them and 
the colony. Their former sedentary habits ill-fitted them for 
the continuous and laborious efforts required in working the 
boats while on the water and transporting the goods over 
the portages. Their progress was unusually slow. Cold 
weather with frost and snow overtook them in Like Win- 
nipeg, and some of them suffered greatly from frost-bites, 
and all of them from dearth of food. November had well 
advanced before they arrived at Fort Douglas. Here they 
met the DeMeurons, and in them recognized their country- 
men and became naturally desirous of settling near them ; 
but the contrast bet ween the drunken, disorderly DeMeurons 
and the quiet, moral and honest Swiss helped to break up 
the friendly arrangement, and the want of food completed 
what the dissimilarity of habits had commenced; and, in 
consequence, as many of the latter as could undertake the 
journey, set off for Pembina to join those who had gone 
there in October. The trip proved very toilsome as they 
had neither dogs nor horses ; they had to yoke themselves to 
flat sleds on which they had their children and baggage- 
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However, time brought them to the end of their journey, 
the great camp where the hunters had their headquarters. 
These hunters consisted of French Canadians, Scotch and 


Half-breeds, with some Indians, who were all expert hunters; 


inured to the climate and provided with horses and dogs to 
haul their hunt to the camp; but it was far otherwise the 
case with the unfortunate Swiss, as they were but poorly 
provided with clothing to protect their persons against the 
intense severity of a sub-arctic winter. Although the buf- 
falo were plentiful on the plains that surrounded their camp, 
they knew not how to approach them, and when others 
hunted for them, they were destitute of the ordinary means 
for taking the hunt to the camp. So circumstanced they 
were often reduced to the dire necessity of receiving food 
in charity, not only from the colonists and Half-breeds, but 
even from the Indians, who, to their praise be it spoken, 
never withhold food from the hungry when they have it. 
As the spring of 1822 advanced, the wintering parties. 
hastened back to rejoin their friends that wintered in the 
colony. The Rey. Mr. West says in his journal: “The 
Scotch, with their usual prudence, made some provision for 
the future; but the DeMeurons and Swiss returned empty- 
handed, and some of the Canadians were not much better 
provided.” As soon as the season permitted, the Lower Ca- 
nadians, the Scotch and a few of the DeMeurons went ener- 
getically to work with their hoes (for as yet the settlers had 
no plough) to sow and plant, and early in June all the ayail- 
able seed had been committed to the soil. The Swiss cleared 
a few patches of forest land on which they sowed small 
quantities of barley and planted a few potatoes. Those who 
had not made any provision during the winter for the 
summer had to depend for their subsistence on the fish 
which they could take in the river, and on the few wild 
pigeons which they hunted in the woods; and when these 
precarious resources failed altogether, as was often the case, 
they had to buy fish from those known by the name freemen, 
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who pitched their tents during the summer months along the’ 
river and made fishing the sole object of their pursuit. These 
fishermen had no tariff to regulate the price of their mer- 
chandise but the necessities of their hungry customers, which 
they knew well how to turn to their own advantage. As there 
was no cash in the settlement at the time of which we are 
writing, the trade in food had to be carried on by barter, the 
starving settler had often to part with valuable articles for 
a few fish which would scarcely furnish his famished family 
with a single meal, Fortunately for these suffering people, the 
summer proved very favorable to the crops, and in due time 
the husbandman’s hopes were more than realized, and 
famine, with all the evils that follow in its train, was, for a 
season, banished from the land. 

We have stated that Mr. Alexander McDonell had become 
Governor of the colony after Governor Semple fell at the 
Seven Oaks, in 1816. After having ruled the colony for a 
period of six years, he was, in the summer of 1822, supersed- 
ed by Captain Bulger. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CaPpraIn BULGER’S ADMINISTRATION—INCIDENTS AMONG THE 

- PIONEERS OF RED RIVER—THE BurrFato Woon 

FactoRY—TuHe First PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES—THE 
CHASE—ATTEMPTS AT AGRICULTURE. 


We have stated above that Mr. Alexander McDonell gov- 
erned the colony from the death of Governor Semple, in 
June, 1816, to the summer of 1822. During those six years. 
the infant colony had been assailed by human hostility and 
by the ravages of the locusts to such an extent that no. 
material progress had been made; yet, who will venture to: 
say that Mr. McDonell was not entitled to some credit for 
having established and maintained peace and order among 
the various nationalities represented by the people over 
whom he presided? Captain Bulger, who succeeded Mr. 
McDonell, in the summer of 1822, entered on the duties of 
his new office, and his predecessor retired to his farm. 

It may not be out of place to state here that the settlers 
were supplied with goods from his Lordship’s stores at Fort 
Douglas. There being no circulating medium, a system of 
credit and barter had to be adopted and acted upon. For 
instance, when a settler required supplies, in the first place 
he made a list of the desired articles, with which he went to 
His Honor the Governor, who, as a rule, endorsed the same. 
From His Honor, the lists had to be taken to the accountant 
and from him to the salesman. Tach of the above officials 
copied the various items on the list into his books. The 
salesman’s duty was to deliver the goods and check them off 
on the list; but if the required articles were not in the 
store, or even at hand, the applicant would be told to leave 
his list and call again, and often after calling again and again, 
the articles would not be delivered and the checked list said. 
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to have been lost. The articles had been entered on the books ; 
and the unfortunate settler might protest, but the items were 
entered and the colonists had to pay for them. We may, 
without hesitation, admit that the system of so many entries 
was adopted with the intention of securing accuracy, and, 
we believe, that it was well calculated to answer that pur- 
pose if those in the sale-shop had carefully filed these lists 
instead of throwing them into the first empty box that pre- 
sented itself till called for, and when called for, very few 
could ever be found. During the above unfortunate times, 
some of the settlers had been employed at such work as house 
buiiding and agricultural labor on his Lordship’s experimental 
farm, or tripping to the Bay and thence inland in his Lord- 
ship’s boats, carrying goods and stores for the settlement. 
For all such labor they were paid in goods, and if they did 
not require articles to the full amount of their wages, they 
were given to understand that the balance remaining in their 
favor would be placed to the credit of their account. How- 
ever, the colonists could not persuade themselves that their 
accounts had been honestly kept. A change of officials an- 
nually took place, those who had been in charge of the stores 
and books last year, were, mo t likely, succeeded by parties 
who were entirely unacquainted with the mode of managing 
the business, and in consequence could not give the desired 
information to those most deeply interested, and who, on 
account of their unfortunate position, were compelled, at the 
end of each year to sign what was presented to them as their 
accounts. Those who dared to refuse signing their so-called 
accounts were threatened with having the store shut against 
them, which threat never failed to bring the refractory to 
terms. On debts thus contracted, five per cent. per annum 
was charged, which state of affairs created considerable ex- 
citement in the settlement. While the public mind was in 
this vexed mood, Mr. Halket, one of the Earl’s executors, 
arrived from England. The colonists appeared by delegates, 
before him, and related their many grievances, to which he 
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lent an attentive ear, and promised to hear all parties and 
give the required redress so far as in his power. 


The Governor and his subordinates were brought to task. 
Book-keepers and salesmen of former years had left the 
country, and their successors in office could not produce any 
vouchers to throw any light on the debts that had been 
accumulating for some years, and which the debtors believed 
to contain many false entries and the non-entry of sums with 
which many among them ought to have been credited. 
Seeing the impossibility of finding out the true state of affairs 
from the books and from those whom he found in possession 
of them, after mature consideration, he ordered one-fifth of 
the debt to be thrown off with the five per cent. interest, 
which he pronounced to be illegal and oppressive. He left 
the colony about the 20th July for York Factory, not by the 
usual route—Lake Winnipeg—but by Lake Manitoba and 
the Little Sascatchewan, which empties itself into Lake 
Winnipeg, and in due time he arrived at the great emporium 
of the fur trade on Hudson’s Bay. During his stay in Red 
River he saw, with regret, the unsatisfactory manner in 
which his Lordship’s mercantile affairs had been managed, 
and wisely determined to cease supplying the colonists any 
longer with goods. 


We may safely conclude that while at York Factory he 
arranged with the leading men of the fur trade to undertake 
that branch of business and supply the colonists with such 
Kuropean manufactures as they would require and could pay 
for. These articles were to be sold at Red River at a speci- 
fied percentage on prime cost, namely: Ist, 884 was added 
to the prime cost; then on that amount 58 per cent., which 
became the selling price, or rather the amount the purchaser 
had to pay. We have some of the accounts of 1822 and 1823 
before us, which are running accounts:with parties who had 
been in the Company’s service, and to whom farrears of 
‘Wages are due. = 
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We will give the totals of the first cost of one of these 
accounts, V1Z. :— 


Hirsticostadded WwoassekersCee as ier £32 d- 6E 
Advance, 834 perrcent........0c¢406 1D Ldin 2 
£43 0 8b 
At 58 fey Prise: arb lds 24 19M 2 
Potabolimaccount... i560. £67 19; 104 


Thus the merchant realized 110 per cent. on his original 
outlay, deducting therefrom the agency in England and 
freight to York Factory, with expenses of inland transporta- 
tion, the storage and sale of the goods in the colony. Business 
was still carried on by barter, but the credit system was 
abolished. 

The union of the two Companies contributed greatly to the 
peace and prosperity of the colony; all apprehension of 
serious strife had been removed for the present. The new 
company occupied Fort Gibraltar, at the confluence of the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers, where stores were opened and 
goods sold to all who could pay for them. We have stated 
that the summer of 1822 had been favorable and the harvest 
abundant. The settlers exchanged what they could spare of 
their grain for goods. The hunter brought in the provisions 
that he had procured on the western plains and exchanged 
them for articles of European manufacture. The red man 
also brought his peltry and disposed of them here. Thus we 
see that all the traffic of the surrounding district centered at 
Fort Gibraltar. Fort Douglas continued to be the residence 
of the Colonial Governor and the seat of Government, but 
the stores had been allowed to become empty, and in conse- 
quence the long train of clerks, store-keepers and their 
attendants disappeared. 

The new order of things conferred another benefit on the 
incipient settlement, in the great number of orderly and 
industrious people it had been the direct cause of sending 
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_to the place, The number of servants employed by the 
contending parties was triple the number required in quiet 
and peaceable times, and, more especially, when the business 
came to be managed by one firm. This being the case, those 
at the head of affairs embraced every opportunity of dismiss- 
ing those whose engagements had expired. Of ‘such there 
were several hundred cases, many of whom were provided 
with a passage to Montreal ; others, especially those who at 
former periods had entered into matrimonial relations with 
native women, preferred retiring with their families to the 
Red River settlement. None of these men could be called 
wealthy, but every one of them, especially those who had 
been for any number of years in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
_pany’s service, had money, which enabled them in due time 
to stock their farms. A numerous party, composed of hardy 
and brave men, in the prime of life, were embarked at York 
Factory for Europe. In relating the contribution made by 
the fur trade to the population of the colony, we must not 
omit mentioning the introduction of some valuable me- 
chanics from Scotland, namely: a mill-wright, a plough- 
wright anda blacksmith. The same ship brought a land 
surveyor into the country, who made his passage to Red 
River in the fall boats, and who soon after his arrival com- 
menced work and before spring had finished the survey of 
what has been since known asthe River Belt, from the 
mouth of the Assiniboine River to the lowest extremity of 
his Lordship’s purchase, according to the Indians’ under- 
standing of the treaty or grant made by them to him. In the 
part surveyed by Mr. Fiddler, and occupied by the original 
immigrants, each lot contained ten English chains frontage 
on the river, the lines to the rear extending ninety chains, 
each lot containing ninety acres. In Mr. Kemp’s survey 
of 1822, the lots were reduced to eight chains frontage, and 
extended 160 chains to the rear, each containing 128 English 
acres. Many of the Hon. Company’s servants, at this con- 
feerare; ‘were reduced to the alternative of abandoning 
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their families or retiring with them to the colony. A num- ‘ 
ber of them were entitled to grants of land in the settlement 


; 
: 
H 


for past services, and on their arrival in the place, they were — 
permitted to settle on such lots as they found unoccupied. : 
A laborer, as a rule, was entitled to 100 acres, and on 


settling on one of the eight-chain lots, he was given to © 
understand that, at some future time, he would have to pay ~ 


in produce for the extra twenty-eight acres in the lot at the 


rate of five shillings sterling per acre. Hach clerk, inter- © 


preter and guide who retired to Red River, was put in 
possession, for past services, of two or three eight-chain lots. 

The influx of families, from the fur trade, in 1822, and the 
following summer, exceeded in number those who repre- 
sented the original colonists brought in from all quarters 
by his Lordship. Many of these men had served for years 
in the coldest, most sterile and inhospitable portion of 
Rupert's Land, and of what is now known as Keewatin, 
where they had to subsist for seven or eight months in the 
year on fish taken in nets or on hooks set under ice five feet 


thick, and when these, in many places, precarious resources — 


failed, sad indeed was the lot of the unfortunate fur trader. 
When men who had for years suffered the severity of such 
a climate, with all its concomitant evils, arrived on the 
banks of Red River and beheld not only the luxuriant her- 
bage by which they were surrounded, but tasted the deli- 
cious wild fruits that every bush presented for their 
acceptance, they could not cease contrasting the land of 
their adoption with the sterile regions in which they had 
lived so long; but, their admiration of the fertility of the 
soil was, if possible, raised still higher on seeing the splendid 
growth of the various kinds of cereals on the few patches 
that were at that early period under cultivation. They 
contrasted this growth with what they had been accustomed 
to on the well-tilled and oft-manured fields of their native 
land ; and it is truly gratifying, in taking a view through 
the vista of time long elapsed, to reflect on the abundance of 
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7 rural wealth with which their industry and frugality 
enabled them in a few years to surround their habitations. 

We have stated above that Captain A. Bulger succeeded 
Mr. Alexander McDonell in the Gubernatorial Ghair. His 
Honor had not been long in power before he had an oppor- 
tunity of showing his determined character in the punish. 
ment of an Indian brave, who, in a drunken bout, waylaid 
the Captain and made an attempt to stab him as he was pass- 
ing along a dark passage in his dwelling-house. The would- 
be murderer was laid hold of, court-martialed, and sentenced 
to receive a few dozen lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails. The 
Indian was known to the colonists as a very dangerous char- 
acter. He was surrounded by his kindred, who were half 
drunk, and who would, undoubtedly, sooner see the great 
Medicine Man shot than lashed to a field-piece and whipped. 
There was some difficulty in procuring an executioner to in- 
flict the sentence of the court. After some delay anda great 
many threats on the part of the Indians, a gigantic DeMeuron 
soldier named Bonaparte stepped forward and called for the 
whip, which, by all accounts, he applied vigorously, with- 
out fear or favor, to the offender’s back. The Indians ran to 
their arms and began to chant their war songs, but the in- 
trepid Captain was not to be terrified by their howling and 
threats, threatening, in his turn, that if the Chief would not 
cease his threats and order his followers to lay down their 
arms and cease their howling, that he would cause him to be 
lashed to the gun and serve him with a few lashes. These 
few energetic and well-timed words had the desired effect ; 
and no sooner was the savage set free than the whole 
band took to their canoes and made for Lake Winnipeg, tak- 
ing their justly chastised companion along with them. This 
well-merited chastisement taught the savages who lived in 
the vicinity of the colony that the time had passed away 
when every brave could set the laws of civilized society and 
of humanity at defiance with impunity, which they certainly 
did Boats the last ten years. With the reader’s permission 
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we will give one instance out of a number that occurred im 
the Severn District in the spring (April) of the year 1817. 
In the latter part of the previous September ten ora dozen 
North-West men, with some trading goods, under the com- 
mand of a Mr. Henry Seirs, came to Trout Lake. Many of 
the Indians had not during the last six or seven years seen a 
North-West Company’s servant in that region, for after the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants ventured from the shores 
of the Bay and established a post at Trout Lake, in 1808, by 


degrees the North-West Company had to withdraw their 


posts from that part of Rupert’s Land, but managed to keep 
their ground to the west, on the top waters of the Severn 
River, where we shall leave them and turn to those who 
wintered at Trout Lake. During the days of opposition the 
Indians received outfits in advance. Twice in the year, gener- 
ally in May and October, they drew liberally on the Hudson’s. 
Bay Company’s store, and were urged strongly to depart, 
without beat of drum, for their hunting grounds; but Indian 
curlosity and cupidity forbade compliance, and, instead of 
dispersing and going to their usual wintering grounds, they 
pitched their tents near the North-West Company’s House, 
and began to draw largely on Mr. Seirs’ liberality and credu- 
lity, until they nearly emptied his store, before they bade 
him farewell. The winter had passed, the spring was far 
advanced, and the opening of navigation at hand, but no 
Indians came forward to pay their debts to Mr. Seirs, when 
he chanced to meet an Indian coming to the Hudson’s Bay 
House. This Indian he engaged to guide two of his men, 
Larocque and Leclair, to a camp of Indians residing at 


Beaver Lake. Two or three days travelling brought the un- 


fortunate Frenchmen to the camp, where they found some of 
those Indians who, in the preceding autumn, had made great 
professions of friendship to the Canadian Company’s agent, 
and who had drawn, on credit, largely on his store. 


But they were reminded of these fair professions by La | 


rocque, and informed that he and his companion had been 
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sent to them to receive payment for the goods advanced by 
Mr. Seirs. But, alas! these friendly avowals were now for- 
gotten, and the savages must have concluded that the readiest 
way of paying their debt would be by destroying those who 
came to ask them for it; and, without hesitation, they shot 
Larocqne and finished his companion with an axe, stripping 
their lifeless bodies bare, and leaving them for a prey to the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the forests, appropriating 
the spoils to their own use. Two Hudson’s Bay men left 
the Fort a day after the Frenchmen had left their house and 
followed in the footsteps of the latter, and on arriving at the 
place where they expected to find the Indians, they were 
gone; but there they found the mangled and bare remains of 
their fellow citizens, which, soinspired them with terror that 
instead of following the Indian trails to their new encamp- 
ment, as was the custom under ordinary circumstances, they 
turned their faces homeward, and travelled day and night 
until they returned to the Fort, where they related their tra- 
gical tale. These murderers made their appearance at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort after the opening of naviga 
tion, delivered their winter hunt, received their summer 
supplies and departed for their hunting grounds, without 
being so much as told that they had committed a crime, on 
the miserable plea that it was neither the duty nor the in- 
terest of the Hudson’s Bay Company to interfere with Indians 
for murdering North-West men, probably on the ground 
that these men were violating the privileges conferred by 
the charter, or from indifference to the commission of crime. 
Murders of the most atrocious character were of frequent 
occurrence among the natives, especially when under the 
maddening influence of “ the fire-water.” Yet, we are free 
_ to say, that during a period of ten years in which we served 
the honorable Company, no enquiry had ever been made into 
any of these foul deeds, nor punishment inflicted for the 
same. It remained for Captain Bulger to give an example 
how these vicious miscreants ought to be punished. Pre- 
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vious to the above affair, the settlers were greatly annoyed 
by the vicious among the Indians, who had made a practice 
of riding off their horses to a distance, and, not unfrequently, 
of stealing them. The subject of the above well-merited 
and well-timed chastisement was at all times one of the most 
audacious of these evil-doers; but afterwards the red-skins 
began to pay some respect to their neighbors’ property, and 
horses grazed at large without molestation. 

A new project was set on foot this year, which, to some 
extent, affected the interest of the infant colony. The plan 


formed by the projectors was a joint stock company, bearing 


the novel title of ‘The Buffalo Wool Company,” consisting 
of 100 shares of £20 each, with provision for increasing their 
stock at any future time. Mr. John Pritchard was placed at 
the head of the new company. His calculations seem to 
have been based on the supposition that the requisite articles, 


wool and hides, could be had for the trouble of picking 


them up. 

The express objects of the Company were as follows :— 

Ist. To provide a substitute for wool, as it was supposed, 
from the numbers and destructive habits of the wolves, that 
sheep could not be raised nor preserved in Red River, at 
least to any extent. 

2nd. The substitute contemplated was the wool of the 
wild buffalo, which was to be collected on the plains and 
manufactured both for the use of the colonists and for 
export. 

8rd. To establish a tannery for manufacturing the buffalo 
hides for domestic use. | 

It was the Chairman’s belief, to quote his own words 
that “To accomplish these important ends, neither much 
capital nor much skill was required; ” but others thought 
differently of the project and were assured that much would 
depend on economy and propermanagement.* Nevertheless, 
the capital, amounting to £2,000, was no sooner placed to 
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the credit of the new company in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s books, than operations were commenced with great 
activity and confidence. All the buffalo hunters were en- 
listed in the enterprise ; the men were exhorted to strain every 
nerve to preserve hides, and the women were encouraged to 
gather all the wool they could find by the promise of a liberal 
price for all that they would bring to the manufactory. 
An establishment worthy of the Buffalo Wool Company 
was erected in the heart of the settlement, and the posses- 
sion of a certain quantity of the requisite materials was 
judged to be all that would be necessary to ensure the 
success of the enterprise. At the time of which we are 
writing, the buffalo were in great numbers a few miles south 
of Pembina, and a multitude of people, composed of the 
various races in the land, had congregated to hunt these 
animals during the winter months; and in the spring, when 
the hunters returned to the settlement, a trifle of wool and a 
considerable number of hides were delivered at the 
Factory. But it was now found out that wool and hides 
were not to be had for the picking of them up, for the wool 
cost something and the price of a hide ranged from eight to 
ten shillings sterling; and before the hide could be freed 
from the wool it had to undergo the different operations of 
soaking, heating and pulling. All the available hands in 
the place, male and female, were called into operation. The 
men and lads manipulated the hides, and it is well known 
that an expert hand at pulling the wool could gain from six 
to ten shillings perday; even boys thought themselves ill- 
compensated for their labor at anything less than four or 
five shillings per diem. Female labor was neither over- 
looked nor undervalued, as all who could spin were invited 
to the Factory to receive wool to make into yarn, for which 
labor they were paid at the rate of one shilling per pound. 
Thus we find that the industry of the colony had not only 
been stimulated but.also turned into a new channel, in 
which it found money or credit in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany’s books, neither of which they could have realized from : 


the produce of their farms. 
This affair enabled the settlers to. obtain a little money at 


the right time. A small herd of domestic cattle was brought © 


in this summer on speculation, and, arriving at this juncture, 


were eagerly competed for by the few who had money or — 


credit, and sold at highly remunerating prices; good milch 


cows sold as high as £30 each, and oxen trained to work - 


sold for £18 each. It may be interesting to observe here 
that these were the first cattleever brought from the United 
States to this settlement, and the first the colonists owned 
since they left their native hills. Here we must inform the 
reader that operatives were introduced from England, con- 
sisting of wool-dressers, furriers, curriers, saddlers and harness 
makers ; likewise, an outfit of goods was procured anda store 
opened in the establishment for the convenience of those 


carrying on the work. Some leather and cloth had been ~ 


manufactured, but they could not compete favorably with 
similar articles brought from Europe, and, unfortunately, ram 
formed a considerable portion of the outfit, and it was well 
known that drunkenness and disorders prevailed in the es- 
tablishment to a fearful extent. Hides were allowed to rot, the 
wool spoiled, the tannery proved a failure, and although the 
‘concern dragged on until 1825, it was apparent to the most 
cursory observer that its progress was from bad to worse, and 
when its affairs were finally wound up it was found that 
they had not only expended their original stock of £2,000, 
but were indebted in the amount of £500 to their bankers 
{the Hudson’s Bay Company). This heavy loss hung for 
some years over the heads of the stockholders, until the Hon- 
orable Hudson’s Bay Company relieved them from their 
responsibilities by cancelling the debt. 

The crops of this season proved to be the best and most 
abundant that had ever been reaped in the colony. It has 
been positively asserted that the wheat put in with the hoe 
produced over fiity returns; barley and potatoes were more 
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productive. Yet those of mixed blood, who, about this time, 
began to appropriate to themselves the title of freemen, with 
many ot the young colonists, resorted to the plains to pass 
the winter among the buffalo, whence they made occasional 
trips to the settlement with the produce of their hunts, for 
the use of those who remained at home. A few ploughs 
were at work in the spring of 1828, yet the mass of settlers 
had to ply their hoes as in former times. Notwithstanding, a 
greater quantity of seed had been committed to the soil than 
in any previous year, and although the summer months 
proved exceedingly dry, the crops were very good. Captain 
Bulger gained golden opinions among the settlers for his 
impartiality and love of justice; but as he was at the head 
of an establishment distinct from and independent of the fur 
traders, he met with considerable opposition and annoyance 
from the latter, who endeavored to prevent those under his 
command trafficking with natives for provisions, leather and 
horses. 

The Captain, for his own satisfaction and for the benefit of 
all who were in the colony, sent a statement of the case to 
the Earl’s executors, in which, from the result, we are in- 
duced to infer that he represented strongly the hardship of 
prohibiting the interchange of the above specified animals 
and commodities. 

The above gentlemen had to bring the case before the Hon. 
the Board of Directors in London, who saw that their repre- 
sentatives in Red River were, by their high-handed conduct, 
sowing the seeds of future strife and trouble; and sent a 
special express to the colony, vid Lake Superior, with circulars 
which were put into the hands of the leading men in the 
settlement. In these documents, the Hon. Directors gave 
full permission to the settlers to buy horses, leather and pro- 
visions from the freemen and from the red-men. 

Governor Bulger resigned and left for England, vid York 
Factory, where he met his successor Captain R. P. Pelly, 
who in due time arrived at Fort Douglas and assumed the 
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duties of his high office. Donald McKenzie, Esq., a veteran 
fur trader, represented the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Gibraltar, where stores had been opened for the purpose of 
supplying the inhabitants of the surrounding district with 
European manufactured goods. The colony stores having 
been allowed to remain empty, on the express understanding 
with the Company that they would for the future supply 
the settlement with the requisite articles,on which they were 
to charge the following rates on the prime cost; first, thirty- 
three and one-third on the original cost in England, and on 
that amount fifty-eight per cent., as we have stated above. 
Along with this new arrangement the Company intro- 
duced a circulating medium, to wit, a paper currency with 
some copper coins. The notes were of three different values, 
the highest represented one pound sterling, the next in value 
five shillings, the lowest one shilling. These notes were 
payable in bills of exchange at York Factory, and that estab- 
lishment was seven hundred miles from the colony. How- 
ever, we must say, in justice tc the Company, that they never 
for a series of years refused to give bills of exchange for their 
notes at Red River. 

A few American citizens this summer, 1823, brought in a 
drove of horned cattle, numbering from four to five hundred 
head. Captain Bulger, the year before, contracted for sixty 
milch cows, at the rate of nine pounds sterling per head on 
delivery in the colony. The rest of the drove was brought 
in on speculation, and, very fortunately for the adventurers, 
a considerable number of men left the fur trade service and 
came to settle in the colony. These men were all desirous of 
possessing horned cattle, and were able to pay for them by 
bills of exchange on London. After some time the latter 
obtained some good , bargains ; cows in calf sold from five to 
seven pounds each, and untrained oxen sold as low as five 
pounds each. 

We have mentioned above that the Rev. John West, a 
Missionary from the Church of England, came to the colony 
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in 1820. We believe that Mr. West received a salary from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as Chaplain for the body, and visited 
some of their posts on the Assiniboine and Churchill on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay. The term for which he had engaged 
having expired he left for England, and met his successor, the 
Rev. D. T. Jones, at York Factory, who arrived in due time 
in the colony, holding the double office of Chaplain to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Missionary to the Indians, each 
office having arespectable salary attached to it. Here Mr. Jones 
found the Indian boys collected by Mr. West who were 
under training in the Missionary school, and four or tive 
families of his own persuasion. The rest of the Protestant 
settlers were Presbyterians; so we have the singular 
anomaly of a Church of England clergyman without a con- 
eregation, and a Presbyterian congregation without a ckergy- 
man. It would be interesting to know the representations 
made by Mr. West to the members of the Church Missionary 
Society, that induced that body to send at very great expense 
another of its Missionaries to Red River, where, as Mr. 
West could not fail to know, the English Church had so few 
adherents. Those who lived in the settlement at the time, 
could not believe that Mr. Jones came into the country for 
the purpose of laboring among the Indians, for he never, 
so far as is known, travelled a mile from his dwelling to 
visit these people. How far the Chaplain might stand in 
the Missionary’s way is not for us to say, but we believe 
that Mr. Jones feit the full force of the saying, namely, 
‘No man can serve two masters.” 

At the commencement of the colony his Lordship’s ser- 
vants brought a considerable part of Point Douglas under 
cultivation; but this farm had to be abandoned on the 
arrival of the DeMeurons to enable these warriors to settle 
near Fort Douglas, and, in consequence, a new farm had 


been commenced and carried on on a large scale a few miles. 
higher up the Red River. 
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The managementof “theexperimental farm of Hayfield,” 
‘as it was called, was entrusted to a Scotch farmer named 
Wm. Laidlaw, who had considerable agricultural experience, 
and was sent into the couutry for that purpose; and along 
with him came a number of men and maid-servants, who 
were, as a rule, sober, moral and industrious, with a fair 
knowledge of agricultural operations. It was said at the 
time when the experimental farm of Hayfield was com- 
menced that his Lordship had two objects in view in estab- 
lishing it, namely, raising grain, rearing cattle, and butter- 
making; also, to prove the adaptability of the country to the 
successful pursuit of these various branches of industry when 
under skilful management. Barns and other out-houses 
were erected, with a princely mansion which cost five or six 
hundred pounds, and was, soon after completion, accidentally 
reduced to ashes ; and, for some years after these great pre- 
parations and outlay, there was not an ox to plough with nor 
a cow to milk, and before these had been obtained Mr. Laid- 
Jaw left the settlement and joined the American Fur Com- 
pany at Lake Travers. The Hayfield farm had a second 
dwelling-house built upon it, and the concern was carried 
on at the expense of his Lordship’s estate until the fall of 
1824, when the stock and farm were sold, the latter realizing 
£400. Thus ended the first experimental farm after £2,000 
had been spent upon it without answering any of the objects 
which its projector expected. 

We have stated above that the Lower Canadians who came 
into the country to settle formed a village at Pembina. 
Many of their countrymen who had left the North-West 
Company’s service and became freemen joined those in the 
village. In the spring of 1822 they began to feel the 
pressure of hunger. A party left the little settlement tor the 
plains to hunt the buffalo. The residents in the village con- 
tinued to suffer from want, and, as the hunters did not return 
to their relief at the expected time, they became anxious for 
‘the safety of the latter. At this crisis, Mr. Hess, a trader who 
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lived in the village with his family, and was suffering in 
common with his neighbors, resolved to go in quest of the: 
hunters. He commenced the journey with two other settlers 
and his two daughters. As he had married an Ojibway 
woman, he travelled through the Dahcotah country with the 
greatest precaution, knowing the hereditary feud that existed 
between the nation of the mother of his children and the 
Dahcotahs. On the sixth day of the journey he left his com- 
panions to chase some buffalo that were in sight. He spent 
some time in the chase, and on his return, after a long ride, he 
saw the primitive cart in which his family had travelled 
and hoped to find them as he had left them, and recount his 
success In the hunt. On his arrival at or near the cart he 
was horrified at finding one of his companions scalped and 
deprived of both his feet. A few steps beyond lay one of his. 
beloved daughters, with a knife lodged in her heart. He 
then discovered the lifeless remains of his other fellow- 
traveller, but could not find his second daughter. Over- 
whelmed with grief and helpless he returned to Pembina, 
after travelling three days and three nights without a morsel 
of food. Reciting his melancholy tale, the settlers were 
seized with a panic, and not one would accompany him to 
the scene of slaughter to bury the dead. Obtaining infor- 
mation that one daughter yet lived a captive in a Yankton 
lodge, with the energy of despair he started for the enemy’s 
camp, determined to rescue her or die in the attempt. After 
a long journey he descried the cone-shaped tee-pee, and 
before he reached the spot a Yankton accosted him whether 
he was a friend or a foe? Hess, nerved to the highest 
physical courage, said: “ You know me as your foe; you 
know me by the name of Standing Bull; you know you 
have killed one of my daughters and taken the other pri- 
soner.” The Dahcotah was impressed by his fearlessness, 
and extended his hand and,taking him to the camp all compli- 
mented him. Finding his daughter, he was cheered to learn 
that she had been treated with kindness. Her owner was 
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at first unwilling to release her, but at last consented for a — 
certain ransom which was soon produced. The Dahcotah, 


true to his word, delivered the daughter.”* 

The above mentioned atrocious act of fiendish cruelty 
with many others of a similar character, especially the mur- 
der of David Tully and family, occurred. Mr. Tully had 
been for some time blacksmith on the Earl of Selkirk’s 
establishment in the colony, and was desirous of crossing 


the plains to the United States in company with some 


Americans who had brought in a drove of cattle, and were 
to return immediately after they had settled their affairs. 
Tully, in the meantime, moved on to Pembina, where, after 
waiting some time, he expected his intended companions to 
join him ; but, as they did not come up at the expected time, 
urged on by his impatience in an evil hour, he ventured 
with his family and a single half-breed for his guide on the 
plains, following the trail that led to the Grand Forks. On 
arriving there they resolved to wait for those who were to 
come after them. But while here they were discovered by 
a war party of the restless and cruel Dahcotahs who were on 
the war-path in search of their hereditary foes the Ojibways. 
They took the infant from Mrs. Tully’s arms and knocked 
its brains out against a tree; then butchered, scalped and cut 
to pieces the unhappy parents. They made two boys pri- 
soners, who were redeemed some time after by American 
traders, and lived some time at Fort Snelling,where they died. 
The dexterous and unencumbered half-breed, on hearing the 
tramp of the enemy’s footsteps plunged into the river, swam 
across, gained the covert of the woods and returned to the 
colony, where he related his tragic tale, which sent a thrill 
of sorrow through every bosom. The frequency of these 
barbarous and cruel murders convinced the Pembina settlers 
of the dangerous proximity of their position to these mur- 
dering and scalping Dahcotahs, and concluded it to be their 
wisest course to retire and join the colonists on the lower 
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Red River, where a few of their countrymen had resided, 
near St. Boniface, since their arrival in the colony in 1818. 

The Swiss, in 1821, settled among the DeMeurons on the 
Riviére la Seine, which takes its rise in the forests to the 
east and falls into the Red River, about a mile below the 
confluence of the Assiniboine River withthe latter. Others 
of the Swiss had settled on the Red River above the Forks. 
The refugees from Pembina squatted down near the Swiss. 
The Scotch occupied what is now divided into the Parishes 
of St. John and Kildonan. The Protestants arriving in the 
settlements extended down along the Red River, and occupi- 
ed the Parishes of St. Paul and St. Andrew. After the 
coalition of the two companies, York Factory, on the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, comparatively speaking in the centre of 
the Indian territories, became the headquarters of the fur 
trade. To this depot all the furs collected in the “ far North,” 
and in the northern department of Rupert’s Land, were 
brought and embarked for England, in the ship that brought 
the supplies into the country. The outfit remained for the 
first winter at the depot; the bales were opened and repack- 
ed in smaller bales, each weighing from ninety to one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

The Inland trade was carried on by means of boats of small 
draught and light construction, each of which carried from 
seventy to eighty of the above bales or their equivalent in 
other goods. Fort William, the headquarters of the far- 
famed North-West Company, sank into the condition of a 
mere trading post. The birch canoe was allowed to decay ; 
the hardy and athletic men, chiefly half-breeds, who navi- 
gated it in former, and to them better, times, were thrown 
out of employment, and to support themselves and their 
family had to become hunters, and, from some cause or other, 
they soon became disgusted with their condition in the 
district on the Sascatchewan, and by degrees came to join 
the little colony at Pembina, and finally moved down to the 
Lower Red Riverand to White Horse Plains. The most 
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wealthy class possessed horses, and provided themselves 
with carts of so simple a construction that each hunter, as a 
rule, could make and repair his own vehicles. The forest 
furnished ready to his hand the requisite material either 
for construction or repair, and each party of hunters carried 
along with it the necessary too!s, which consisted of an axe, 
hand-saw, auger, chisel and crooked knife, being all that 
was needed for the performance of the above simple opera- 
tions. 

As early as 1822, the hunters being inspired with a well- 
founded dread of the hostile Dahcotahs (Sioux), never 
ventured to the buffalo hunt, except in formidable and well 
organized bodies ; they commonly made two trips, one in the 
summer and the other in the fall. The first and greatest 
party left in the beginning of June, and generally returned, 
if successful, with their loads of dry-meat and pemican in 
the month of August. For many years the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was the only purchaser of the produce of the 
chase, and in consequence could regulate the market to suit 
their own interest by paying any price they thought pro- 
per. Yet, discouraging as this state of the market was, the 
greater part of these people could not exist without going to 
the plains, and, very often, especially the first trip, they 
could not go to the plains without receiving supplies in 
advance from the Company. Thus business was done for 
some years to their mutual satisfaction and advantage. 

The poorer class of the French Canadians who came into 
the colony from all parts of the Indian territories, especially 
from the thick wood regions, being destitute of horses and 
without means to buy these useful animals, planted their 
frail habitations on the banks of some river, where they lived 
among the savages, and moved from place to place with 
these people, subsisting on such supplies as they could pro- 
cure from the stream, until admonished by the falling leaves 
that winter was fast approaching, when they raised their 
camps and replanted them on the shores of our great lakes, 
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for the purpose of taking whitefish during the spawning 
season for winter use; and when these precarious resources 
failed, as they often did, these improvident people had to 
suffer great privation during the spring months, until the 
opening of the rivers and lakes brought the usual abundance 
of fish and fowl to their relief. A few years sufficed to 
weary them of their vagrant mode of existence; a few of 
them fixed their permanent abodes on the shores of Lake 
Manitoba, and in a few years acquired a few horned cattle 
and horses, became hunters and trip-men to Portage LaLoche 
and to York Factory, but remained innocent of deforming 
the beauties of nature by introducing the art of cultivation; 
but more of the trip-men hereafter. Another part of these 
freemen built their temporary habitations on the banks of 
the Red River, interspersed among the Protestant settlers, 
and during the season of open water, made fishing their chief 
occupation ; but when the severity of winter covered the 
lakes and rivers with ice, and rendered the occupation of 
the fisherman more laborious and less profitable, these men 
found employment among the neighboring farmers, and 
thus for some years procured a precarious subsistence, until 
the Catholic clergy became acquainted with their irreligious 
habits and degraded conditions, which were very little re- 
moved from those of the savages, and made a laudable effort to 
reclaim them by bringing them under the influence of reli- 
gious instruction, and inducing them to settle in the French 
parishes, where they would be under the vigilant eye of 
their spiritual teachers, In looking at the above separation 
from a religious point of view, we can see strong reasons in 
its favour; but it became productive of political weakness 
and jealousy between the different races that occupied the 
different sections of the colony. But more of that subject 
hereafter. 

Those who may be termed the floating population of this 
region, consisting of French and English half-breeds, with 
a few ho hunted the buffalo during the winter of 1823 
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and 1824 on the plains near the Great Salt River, whence i 
they brought great quantity of the green beef into the settle- i 
ment on sleighs, turning the surplus into dry-meat and _ 
pemican, with which they descended the river on the opening , 


of navigation to exchange for such supplies as they required _ 


to fit them out for the summer hunt. Those who had settled — 
in the colony and intended to give all their time to the 
improvement of their lands had, in the preceding season, 
purchased teams of oxen; but, unfortunately, such was the 
scarcity of iron that very few, if any, ploughs had been ~ 
mounted; very little of that all important metal to an agri- 
cultural community had been brought into the colony during 
the preceding season, and that little was laid hold of by the 
patriotic Governor Pelly, for the purpose of mounting His 
Iixcellency’s pleasure carriage. Notwithstanding, a consi- 
derable extent of new land was brought under cultivation, 
the summer was favorable, the harvest abundant, and all 
kinds of cereals attained great perfection. 

We must not omit mentioning here that from four to five 
hundred head of cattle were imported this summer (1824) 
from Louisiana and Kentucky. They met with a ready 
market, but prices ranged much lower than in 1828, 
Trained oxen sold at £8 to £9 sterling each ; first-rate milch 
cows were bought at £7, and some as low as £6. Un- 
trained oxen, cows of inferior appearance and heifers were 
sold at much lower prices. The whole herd was bought, 
and the adventurous speculators were paid in bills of ex- 
change, at sixty days’ sight, on the Honorable Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The hunters accomplished their two trips and 
were successiul in both. The Hudson’s Bay Company bought 
up all the pemican, tallow and drip meat that*the people 
had to spare; many of them sold the last bag ‘of pemican 
and the last bale of meat, and returned to the plains to pass 
the winter among the buffalo. The few hunters who had 
houses in the settlement and who were desirous of passing 
the winter months in them, reserved for winter use the 
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principal part of what they brought in in the fall: and 
when these supplies ran short, as they generally did, they 
had to leave the settlement and betake themselves to the 
lakes to procure fish, or buy back a part of the provisions 
which they had sold the preceding summer, always paying 
one hundred per cent. on what they sold the same at a few 
months before; but so long as it was on credit and only to 
be paid in kind, when they would return the ensuing sum- 
mer from the hunt, they were perfectly satisfied. 

The first week in April, 1825, saw the dissolution of the 
snows of winter. The warm rays ofa bright sun in a few 
days penetrated and thawed the earth so as to enable the 
husbandman to commence his operations. Those who had 
become colonists during the last two or three years saw 
clearly that they could not force the soil to give them bread 
until they possessed the necessary means to subdue it, so 
their first object was to purchase oxen; but, although these 
had been secured, before any great extent of land could be 
prepared for the reception of seed, ploughs were required. 
The country furnished abundance of wood suitable for the 
construction of those essential implements, but iron to mount 
them could not be procured in the colony, and those desirous 
of obtaining that useful metal and who had money in the 
Company’s hands, had to send for it to York Factory, on 
Hudson’s Bay, where it cost Is. sterling per pound, and the 
freight inland cost 3d. per pound. The blacksmith charged 
£4 sterling for ironing the plough; notwithstanding, num- 
bers of new ploughs were prepared for spring operations. 

A considerable extent of new land was turned up and 
sown, and the lands that had been cultivated in former 
seasons were sown; and doubtless this spring saw twice 
the quantity of seed committed to the soil that had been put 
in in any former season. 

The summer months were all that the husbandman could 
desire in sunshine and genial showers. The crops grew 
Boertien tly, ripened well, and were gathered in in good 
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condition, affording the industrious farmer the pleasing 
prospect of bread enough for his household during the 
winter months and some to spare to his indigent neighbor. 
Wheat sown on land that had been cropped once or twice 
before yielded from twenty to thirty returns ; sown on the 
sod, it may be said to have averaged six or seven returns. 
Barley gave from thirty to forty returns, but when sown on 
the sod it did not yield more than the wheat did on similar 
soil. Neveral hundred head of cattle were brought into the 
colony this summer. ' The demand for them was not very 
great, consequently the prices were low, yet they were sold 
and the adventurers received their bills. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HVENTS OF 1826-7—FAMINE AND STARVATION AMONG THE 
Hunters—A SEVERE WINTER—THIRTY PERISH FROM 
CoLD AND STARVATION—THE TERRIBLE FLOoOD—THE 
RED RivER VALLEY BECOMES A ContTINuous LakE— 
THE DaMAGES—TRADE AND COMMERCE—AGRICULTURE 
AND THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


In recording the transactions of 1826, the most disastrous 
since the commencement of the colony, we must premise by 
stating that the preceding months of September and Octo- 
ber had been uncommonly rainy and cold. About the 20th 
October, the wind began to blow fiercely from the north, 
accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, which lasted forty- 
eight hours, and literally choked the water in the river, and 
when the wind fell, such was the intensity of the frost that 
not only the rivers but even the great lakes assumed their 
winter covering. Heavy falls of snow succeeded each other 
at short intervals during the first part of the winter, and in 
January, the snow inthe wood, where undisturbed by the 
winds, was five feet deep. We have stated above that the 
French half-breed portion of our population, with some of 
the poorer class of the Lower Canadians, passed their time 
summer and winter on the plains hunting the buffalo. In 
the fall of 1825, a greater number than usual went to enjoy 
the pleasure of the chase and luxuriate on its produce; but, 
unfortunately,their hopes were not realized. Rumours reached 
Pembina, in January, to the effect that the hunters had been 
unsuccessful and that they were destitute of food and in 
oreat distress. Rumours of every kind being common in 
these parts, and oftener false than true, they did not receive 
much attention. However, in the early part of February, 
some person who had arrived at Pembina from the camp, 
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not only confirmed the previous reports, but showed clearly 
that the condition of the freemen was far more deplorable 
than fame had rumored. Mr. McDermott and Mr. Alex. 
Ross were at Pembina, trading under a lcense from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. These gentlemen might sympa- 
thize with the sufferers, but they had very little else to give. 
However, they immediately despatched a messenger to head- 
quarters to make the sad condition of the unfortunate hun- 
ters known to Donald McKenzie, Iisquire, who held the 
office of Colony Governor and Chief Factor in charge of the 
Company’s affiairs in the district. This benevolent gentle- 
man not only made use of the stores under his charge for 
the relief of the sufferers, but added the influence of his high 
position and personal character to induce others to join in 
the good work. The settlers delivered their contributions of 
food at Fort Garry, and some of them volunteered to take 
the stores to Pembina, which was, comparatively speaking, 
easily done, as the road was good. But very few of those 
for whom the charity was intended had yet arrived at that 
point, and the nearly insuperable difficulty lay beyond, as 
neither horses or oxen could go any farther, and the only 
practicable mode of conveyance, owing to the deep snow, 
was by using dogs and sleighs, which greatly increased the 
labor. The distance some of the sufferers were from Pem- 
bina was nothing short of 150 if not 200 miles; but sympathy 
for them was general, and those who had dogs and trains 
offered their services to carry supplies to the relief of the 
famine-struck multitude, who, it was well known, were 
pressing on to reach Pembina. Train after train was loaded 
with the provisions, and entered on the boundless snow- 
covered plains, over which they had to travel with supplies. 
However, they had not gone far before they met some of 
those they were in search of, and from them they generally 
received such information as enabled them to find others. 
Many of these intrepid drivers travelled over a wide extent 
of country in search of their missing friends, numbers of 
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whom, if not all, owed, under Providence, the preservation ot 
their lives to the dexterity and unwearied perseverance of 
those who may justly be said to have snatched them from 
the jaws of death. } 

We have stated above how suddenly and unexpectedly 
the winter set in and the great depth of snow that fell in 
the early part of it. The hunters had arrived at their hunting 
grounds and found buffalo, but from various causes were 
unable to make any provisions for a future day before the 
storms of ihe winter covered the plains with snow three or 
four feet deep. Their horses had become useless in hunting 
and on account of the great labor they had to perform in 
obtaining their scanty food from so great a depth of hard 
packed snow, were in a few weeks not only unfit for any 
kind of labor but unable to procure their own food. While 
thus destitute of food for man and for beasts, between the 
15th and 20th December, a great snow storm came on, such 
as has rarely been seen even on those wide and treeless 
plains. This storm, which blew trom the north, contiuued to 
rage during three days and four nights, drove the buffalo before 
it beyond the reach of the hunters and killed a great many 
of their horses. After the weather had moderated the camp 
broke up, a group or family going here, another going there, . 
in hope of finding wood-animals ; others made their way to 
the Devil’s Lake expecting to take pike by angling; but all 
their efforts to procure food on land or from the water failed- 
Then they began to kill and eat the few emaciated horses 
that remained ; these finished, the dogs were next resorted 
to, raw hides, leather, and even their old shoes; some had 
been found who had buried themselves in snow banks for 
shelter from the keen blasts that swept over the frozen 
plains ; but unfortunately their refuge, not in a few cases, 
had become their graves. The heat of their bodies melted the 
snow, they became wet, and being destitute of dry raiment, 
fuel and food, were frozen in a body of solid ice ; others had 
been found one here, one there—along the road that led to 
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Pembina, dead and frozen, where, on being overcome by las- 
situde they sat down to rest and were relieved from all their 
mortal sufferings by the hand of death. Some of these were 
found very near to Pembina, viz: a woman with an infant 
on her back was found within a mile of the place where she 
had succumbed in the arduous but unequal struggle for life, 
after having travelled 100 miles in three days and as many 
nights. The sufferings of most of these people exceeded 
everything of which we can form an idea. One family, 
consisting of the husband, wife and three children, were 
dug out of the snow where they had been buried for five 
days and five nights, without food or fuel; the mother and 
two ot the children recovered. The famished crowds that 
arrived at Pembina were fed and nursed for a few days, yet 
so debilitated were they, that on the way down to the set- 
tlement it might be said that they crawled rather than 
walked, and a few of them died by the way. Thus, after 
unparalleled exertions had been made by those intrepid men 
who went to the rescue, the survivors were brought to the 
settlement and supplied with such comforts as their circum- 
stances required ; some of them had their feet frost-bitten, 
others, hands and noses suffered lhkewise. The common 
belief was that over thirty of these hunters perished during 
that terrible winter. After the survivors had recovered 
their former health and strength, numbers of them went to 
Lake Manitoba to pass the spring months, and were success- 
ful in obtaining an abundant supply of fish. Those who 
remained in the settlement found employment among the 
farmers who, in return supplied them with food. 

The colonists had scarcely recovered from the anxieties 
and exertions of the previous winter when they were over- 
taken by another calamily as unexpected as it was destruc- 
tive. The spring was unusually cold until the last week in 
April, when the wind began to blow from the south, the 
snow began to thaw, and on the 2nd of May the accumulated 
water overflowed the banks, literally and rapidly changing 
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the valley of the Red River into a huge lake. At Fort Garry 
it rose nine feet perpendicular in twenty-four hours. Many 
of the settlers had built their shanties on the low points 
along the river. The water rose so suddenly that, in some 
cases, its rushing into the houses roused the inmates from 
their beds, when, in their terror, they fled, under the shades 
of night, to the upper bank, venturing a second time into 
the fiood to relieve their cattle from their dangerous position. 
But there were cases, not a few, where the people were cut 
off from the second bank by deep water, and in these cases, 
‘the inmates had to climb to the roofs of houses and pass the 
night in these very unpleasant and dangerous situations, 
until the light of day enabled their neighbors to see their 
perilous condition and come to their rescue with boat or 
dug-out and land them on dry ground. 

but here they found no abiding place, so level was the 
country, so rapid the rise of the water, that on the Sth all 
the land was submerged for some miles on each side of the 
river. The terrified people fled, some went to the pine hills 
on the east, some to the rocky hills on the west, others went 
down along the river and found dry land; and those who 
had been located near Upper Fort Garry with the gentle 
DeMeurons, whom his Lordship of Selkirk brought into the 
colony to restore order and keep the peace, camped on the 
high lands on the north of the Assiniboine. At this crisis 
every boat and dug-out was called into operation and per- 
formed excellent service: first, in carrying the people who 
had to flee for life to places of safety ; next, in returning to 
save all that could be found of the abandoned property ; for 
many of the fugitives had taken nothing with them except 
the clothes on their backs. Furniture, grain and utensils of 
every kind had been left in the houses, many of which were 
beginning to float ; a few had been crushed by trees broken 
down by the masses of solid ice floated down by the ever 
increasing flood. In.many instances the houses could only 
be entered by breaking through the roofs, and save what 
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they could. Notwithstanding every effort, property of every q 
description was seen for days drifting over the plains or © 


down the river, to be finally engulphed in Lake Winnipeg. 


Scarcity of food began to be felt in the camp on the Assin- : 
niboine. Pemican rose from 4d. to 8d. per pound, wheat ~ 


from 7s. 6d. per bushel to 15s., and all other kinds of food 
rose at the same rate. While thus pressed by want, the 
DeMeurons had the credit of resorting to the Huropean 
military practice of foraging or levying a contribution on 
all the cattle within their reach, and thus procured beef not 
only to supply their own wants but also to sell to those who 
could pay 8d. per pound for it. 


It is pleasing to be able to state, notwithstanding the q 


sudden and unexpected overflowing of the water, that so 
few lives had been lost. Two French half-breed lads, while 
paddling a canoe before the stream, were forced by the cur- 
rent against an uprooted tree that projected into the river, 
upset and drowned. A third man was drowned while 
collecting the wreck of his buildings. 

After what we have already stated it would be superfluous 
to say much on the causes of the above disastrous occur- 
rence. However, we will briefly say that autumnal rains 
had filled to overflowing the lakes forming the sources of 
the Red River and the swamps along its course. Then an 
extraordinary depth of snow fell during the winter months. 
A very late spring, and, as a natural consequence, a quick 
melting of the snow. In these we have the causes. We 


may here observe that the water was observed to be rising 4 
a few days before the ice began to break and continued rising 


until the 21st of May. It was then sixteen feet above the usual 
high-water mark at the opening of the river. By the middle 
of June the waters had so receded as to be contained within 
the banks of the river, and the settlers began to return to the 
vicinity of the sites of their former habitations. But in this 
movement there was a great want of unanimity ; the Scotch 
and French Canadians resolved, at all hazards, to remain at 
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Red River, while the Swiss and DeMeurons had made up 
their minds to leave the country and cross the plains to the 
United States, intending to rejoin their compatriots who, 
dissatisfied with the state of things in Red River, left it in 
1823 and, unfortunately for themselves, followed the great 
river into the land of fever and ague, of which diseases 
most of them died during the first winter after their arrival 
on Fever River. The Swiss and DeMeurons were joined by 
other restless and discontented spirits; and so little was 
their residence in the land desired that food and other 
necessaries for their intended journey were given gratis by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants with the view of 
hastening their departure and helping them on their journey. 
The emigrating party, numbering 248 souls, left the colony on 
the 24th day of June and entered on their long and danger- 
ous journey to Fort Snelling, in the United States. We learned 
afterwards that the party crossed the plains in safety, and 
that the Swiss settled down on the Upper Mississippi and were 
prosperous. After the subsidence of the water the hunters 
left the colony to hunt the buffalo, and returned with their 
carts well loaded. The hardy Canadian farmer, the adven- 
turous voyageur and the equally hard and determined North 
Britons were not to be terrified out of the country by 
accidental events. They decided, without delay, on the 
course most proper for them to pursue, and although the 
advanced season gave but slender hope that their toil would 
be crowned with success, yet a considerable quantity of 
barley, potatoes and some wheat had been committed to the 
soil during the last ten days of June, and all came to maturity 
with surprising rapidity. When we inform the reader that 
the Red River Colony is in the 50th degree of north latitude 
the above may appear incredible; yet such was the effect of 
a hot sun acting on soil naturally rich that had been for some 
time saturated with tepid water. Sowing having been fin- 
ished, houses and stables had to be built, and, as almost all 
the former buildings had gone before the current, new 
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materials had to be provided; the new buildings were 
erected on the second or upper bank, and in most cases were > 


finished before the winter set in. 


The lakes had been resorted to in autumn for the purpose 


of taking whitefish for winter use. Their efforts had been 
very successful, and sturgeon were taken all winter at” 


different points in the Red River, and where the river falls 


into Lake Winnipeg sturgeon were taken in great abundance. | 
by the various individuals who passed the winter in its— 
vicinity, but there were parties there who, being destitute of — 
sturgeon nets, had to subsist on pike taken by the line and 
hook. Those who had barley were very fortunate in being 
able to get it turned into flour by a wind-mill that had been — 


built in 1825 by the Earl of Selkirk’s executors; before its 


erection all the grain raised in the colony had to be ground — 
on querns or hand-mills, and however strange it may appear 


most if not all the families from Kildonan brought these use- 


ful and time revered instruments from their native straths to — 


the plains of Red River; and it was no uncommon thing for 
those who had grain, but no means of grinding it, to make 
the first suitable stones they found into querns. Most 
of the farmers who had raised a trifle of wheat the preceding 
season were not able to save much of it for seed. Others had 
none of that valuable cereal to commit to the soil, and had 


to content themselves with sowing some barley and planting | 


a few potatoes. 
The summer was favorable for the productions of the 


earth, so much so, that the little sown yielded great returns. 


The hunters were successful in both trips, and brought in, 
in the course of the summer, abundance of pemican, dry- 
meat and tallow ; also, the dressed hides of the animals 
killed. The fishermen pursued their usual occupations and 
added considerably to the stock of provisions procured by 
the other parties ; in a word, the people in the settlement 
had the satisfaction of knowing that there was enough food 
in the place to enable them to bid defiance to want until 
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the opening of the navigation in the following spring. 
While rejoicing over the success that attended our labors 
during the year, a new and unexpected cause of trouble. 
sprung up between the rulers of the land and those whom 
they ruled. 

The deep snow of 1826, on its dissolution filled every 
pond and marsh in the vicinity of the colony with water, 
and in them the muskrat, castor ( fibir-zebethicus), had 
become very numerous, and were chiefly hunted by the. 
Indians and half-breeds. The Company claimed the exclu- 
sive right of buying all the furs hunted in the country, for 
the payment of which that body politic had two price lists 
differing from each other. The Indians were paid 
according to one of them, the half-breeds and whitemen 
according to the other, which system of trade we shall 
endeavor to explain. The Indians were dealt with on the 
old system of “made beaver,” a technical term among the 
traders, which term, with the reader’s permission, we shall 
endeavor to explain. The skin of a full grown beaver, 
either prime or common, was the fixed standard by which 
all other kinds of furs were valued, namely: the skins of 
twelve full grown, prime muskrats were equivalent in trade 
to one beaver skin. Suppose an Indian asked the trader for 
one half-pound powder, which, in the language of trade, 
was one made beaver, he got it, and had to pay twelve rat 
skins, or an equivalent in other kinds of furs to the beaver 
skin. On the other hand, the furs brought to the Company’s 
store by those known as freemen were valued in cash (to 
wit), a freeman, half-breed or whiteman, brought a beaver 
skin to sell, or rather to barter, cash he could not get for it, 
butit was worth twenty shillings sterling in goods. Whereas 
the down-trodden red-man could only get the value of one 
shilling for a similar article. The prime rat-skin was only 
worth twopence in goods to the redskin, while it was 
worth sixpence to the freeman. But it generally happened 
that the Company’s stores were empty of all goods before: 
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Christmas. Under these circumstances scrip was given for 
furs. The petty traders, who resided here were careful to be | 
on good terms with the man in power, and were the first 4 
admitted into the saleshop, where they obtained goods to the © 
full amount of their cash and credit. These they kept on hand } 
until the Company’s goods would be done, when they dis: q 
posed of them to the freemen for scrip at an advance of two 
or three hundred per cent., so that when the freeman could © 
only get scrip for his furs, he was, as a rule, very poorly 4 


paid for them ; nevertheless, better paid than the red man, 


and therefore could afford to buy from him and give some- ‘ 


thing on the bargain. 
When the hunting season came on, which was in the 


beginning of winter, the Indians, as a rule, were destitute — 


of clothing to protect their bodies from the cold, and as the 
country was bare of large game, these improvident people 
had to depend on the few muskrats they hunted for their 
food, which, in many cases, would not furnish them with 
one meal perday. Thus suffering from famine and naked- 
ness, we cannot feel surprised that they endeavored to take 
the paltry proceeds of their fitful industry to the best 
market. The freemen lived in the Indian camps and hunted 
with them in the marshes and forests. The former had 
generally food, ammunition and articles of clothing to spare. 
These they bartered with the redman for his furs, who, not- 
withstanding this trade in his camp, frequently visited the 
farmers to exchange his furs for their produce. But this 
state of things, so satisfactory to the parties engaged in it, 
did not continue long before the rulers at Fort Garry came 
to hear that the above traffic, which they termed illicit, was 
carried on, and the plan adopted for its suppression was as 
unpleasant as it was summary. The constabulary force in 
the colony numbered about a dozen men, and in their house- 
searching expeditions their only warrant was the presence 
of a Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerk. These men, on some 
occasions, went forth armed with muskets and bayonets, to 
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the great terror of the dames whose mansions they honored 
with their visits. All furs found were confiscated, no ques- 
tions being asked as to how the possessor came to have 
them. To elucidate what we have stated above, we shall 
give a few cases to the point. Mr. Régiste LaRance, a 
French Canadian, had been accused of having furs in his 
possession, and thus infringing the Company’s privileges. 
The police were mustered, armed and sent to Mr. LaRance’s 
house, who happened to be from home. The door was 
locked, but bars and bolts had to give way; the house was 
broken into, and all the furs it contained carried to Fort Garry 
to swell the Company’s accumulation of the like property. 
Several individuals, both Canadian and English, were dealt 
with in a like summary manner; but the cases that evoked 
the greatest degree of public sympathy with the oppressed 
and odium to their oppressors were those of two Lower 
Canadians, both very poor and one of them lame, who had, 
after the disasters of 1826, settled at Lake Manitoba for the 
purpose of fishing, being unable by any other means to sup- 
port life ; and that of an Italian, who was a tin-smith by trade. 
It was well known in the settlement that he had no goods to 
exchange for peltries, he might now and then patch or mend 
some kettles or other tin-ware for the Indians, for which 
these poor people, if they remunerated him for his material 
and labor, would have to do so by giving him such furs as 
they had; but, we believe, that the only sin committed 
by our two Frenchmen against the privileges and immuni- 
ties conferred by the charter, was their being in company 
with the Italian tinker. Be that as it may, they were hon- 
ored in the month of February with a domiciliary, visit from 
his Lordship’s constables, backed by the customary authority, 
a gigantic Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerk. The offending 
parties were apprehended, the torch was applied to their 
shanties, which were reduced to ashes, and the poor unfortun- 
ates were not allowed to take their hooks and nets out of 
the lake. Thus, being deprived of the means of providing 
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for their subsistence, they were marched to Fort Garry. The 
two Frenchmen were confined for some time, strictly en- 
joined not to return to the scene of their former misde- 
meanors, and then turned out of the place; the Italian tin- 
smith was kept in durance vile for some months, then sent. 
to York Factory, brought before the Fur Trade Council,, 
threatened with deportation to England, and many more 
hardships, all of which our hero bore with equanimity 
worthy of an ancient Roman. Alter the above ordeal, he was 
engaged to labor for a time in the kitchen, and was provided 
with a passage in the fall boats to Red River.* 

These petty acts of oppression are only worthy of a place 
in history, in so far as they show how good and worthy 
men may become instruments of tyranny, when their duty 
to their employers compels them to enforce the dictates of a 
vicious system ; and, also to show how acts, trifling in them- 
selves, may give rise to animosities, which may go on for 
years intensifying, until the tempest of outraged public feel- 
ing bursts on the heads of the oppressors, of which more 
hereafter. Those who had any claim to be considered culti- 
vators of the soil, exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
power to enlarge the area of their cultivated fields. When the 
thaw had penetrated the soil to the depth of two or three 
inches, was considered the most favorable time for ploughing 


* The year 1827 saw the Hudson’s Bay Company commence to act on the Karl 
of Selkirk’s idea of transporting goods from the Bay to the Oolony, by opening a 
winter road between a certain puint on Fox River and Oxford House. The goods 
were forwarded in boats from the Bay to the stores on the above river. A road, 
eighty-one miles in length, had been made through forests and over swamps be- 
tween Oxford House and fox’s River. His Lordship contemplated using reindeer 
to transport the goods; his successors used dogs for that purpose during the first 
year, but it was soon found that they were unfit for the work. In 1828, stables 
had peen erected at a distance of eleven miles from each other, hay had been pro- 
vided at each of the shanties, oxen had been taken from the Red River and em- 
ployed on the road, but, through some mismanagement, they did not do better 
than the dogs. Bale after pale had to be thrown off the sleighs everywhere and 
never looked after. In 1829, the undertaking was relinquished, after having cost. 
the Company in men’s wages, oxen, and lost and destroyed goods, some thousands. 
of pounds sterling. 
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new land, as it was softer then than when hardened by 
long exposure to the rays of the sun. However, no sooner 
had the crops (or seed) been committed to the earth than the 
breaking up of new land re-commenced, and was carried on 
during the last two weeksof June. Land thus ploughed was 
left to the action of summer rains and winter frosts until the 
following spring, when it would get a second ploughing, 
then sown with wheat, which never failed t» yield large 
returns, ranging from forty to sixty bushels per acre. Of 
course, much depended on the nature of the season, as well 
as on the quality of the soil. After the flood of 1826 great 
impetus was given to agricultural operations. The seasons, 
during a series of years, had been all that could be desired ; 
quantities of grain remained on hand year after year. A 
market was demanded for surplus produce, and a larger im- 
portation of goods annually into the colony. Governor Simp- 
son promised that the Company would bring in a sufficient 
stock of goods to supply all who could pay for the same, and, 
that henceforth the Company would buy from the settlers 
all the agricultural produce that would be required for the 
fur trade. The public mind became elated by these generous 
promises of getting a market for the produce of the land, and 
of finding an open store in the settlement where supplies 
could be obtained for cash all the year round. We must 
observe here that all the inhabitants of this extensive region 
depended upon the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stores for dry 
goods, groceries, ammunition and iron work, no other store 
of any importance being then in the country. 

The Company’s sale shop would be opened, as we have 
said above, for the public in October, when every man in 
the settlement who had a few pounds, or even a few shil- 
lings, set out for Upper Fort Garry, each anxious to be the 
first at the shop door. Even if he succeeded in being the first 
at it his chance of being the first to get in was very slender 
indeed, for in a few moments he would be surrounded by 


scores of men who in’their eagerness to get to the door, kept 
Q 
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crowding on each other, not only to the great annoyance but 
‘danger of the weakest. About 8am. the officials entered 
the sale shop by some private door; two men were placed 
at the public entry to keep back the multitude that pressed 
‘with its united weight against the front door, which would 
‘be by degrees cautiously unbarred, when in spite of the 
strong and armed men, a crowd would burst in with such force — 
that many in the throng were thrown off their balance, — 
came full length to the ground, and were injured by being 

tramped upon by their surer-footed or more fortunate 
friends. The guards at the door re-locked and re-barred it with 
-all convenient speed, and as soon as those within assumed 
something like order the sales began. The presiding genius 
was a senior clerk, who impatiently looked for a chief trader’s 
coramission, and who evidently believed that retailing 
cotton, ammunition, tobacco, &c., was incompatible with his 
personal dignity, and who, unfortunately, exhibited occasion- 
ally the bitterness of his feelingsin expressions of il-humor 
towards his unfortunate and helpless customers. The per- 
sonage above described took his seat at a desk fronting a win- 
dow, two or three sub-officials were in attendance to measure 
and weigh. A purchaser presents himself before the man at 
the desk, whose first demand was “Give me your money.?”’ 
Customer—‘“I will, ifyou please, as 1 buy.” The man atthe 
desk, peevishly—“‘You must comply with our rules; if you 
do not, you must retire and give place toanother.” A mental 
glance at the empty wardrobes at his home, and the nearness 
of winter subdued the refractory. The cash was handed over, 
counted and entered on the book. The customer began to 
receive such articles as were to be had, being occasionally 
reminded that the cash to his credit was getting low. Thus 
business went on until the customer would be paid for his 
last pennies by a few ounces of thread or of tobacco. By 
degrees all who got in would be served, or, in other words, 
their cash would be spent, and they would be sent out by 
aback door, or even at a window. Again the front door 
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would be cautiously opened, when others rushed in to 
take up the places left vacant by those who had passed out 
by the back door; and in this way the good people of Assi- 
niboia, day after day and week after week, spent their time 
and money until the goods would be disposed of and all the 
eash in the settlement gathered in, which was generally 
accomplished by the last of November. The above mode of 
doing business continued from the coalition of the two Com- 
panies to the year 1832 or 18383. 

About the above period a few private gentlemen began to 
import dry goods from England, which they retailed in the 
settlement at a very handsome percentage on their outlay. 
The facility with which these private merchants turned 
their goods into cash taught the Hudson’s Bay men that 
they might safely venture to import a much larger supply 
of goods into the colony and lose nothing by doing so. So 
much for the fulfilment of the first promise. Now to the 
second promise, namely, a market for agricultural produce. 
The promise was relied on, the colonists spared neither labor 
nor means to produce articles for the long wished-for and 
now graciously promised market, so that in a short time the 
demand was adequately supplied. No sooner had this been 
accomplished, than the astute Governor saw that he had 
gained the vantage-ground and could regulate the prices as 
he pleased ; but Governor Simpson was too wise a man to 
desire all the odium that the new tariff would call forth to 
centre on himself, therefore he resolved to share it with his 
Colonial Councillors. These were assembled at Fort Garry, 
the new tariff was submitted to their Honors, and, so far as 
the people knew, was passed nem con, for at this period of our 
colonial existence we had neither printing press nor reporter. 
The reader may desire to know who composed the Council, 
and as the desire is laudable we shall endeavor to gratify 1. 
Know, then, that the Governor of Rupert’s Land, when pre- 
sent, was chairman ez officio; in his absence the Governor 


of the colony, who was at the same time a Chief Factor in the 
Q3 
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Hon. Company’s service, and who, as we hare said above, 
depended for his emoluments on the profils on the general 
trade over the country. Next came the Vicar- General of Juli- 
opolis and two clergymen of the English church, sent into 
the country aS missionaries to the aborigines, but who were 
at the same time Chaplains to the Hon. Company, and in 
receipt of annual salaries and valuable allowances from that 
body. To this we may add that one of these Reverend gen- 
tlemen kept a ladies’ boarding school, for whose subsistence — 
considerable quantities of colonial produce was required. The 
other gentlemen who had seats in the Council were in receipt 
of retired shares from the Hon. Company ; besides, each of 
them was dependent for many articles of farm produce on: 
the settlers. 

We have set before the reader the composition of the 
Council ; we shall now acquaint him with its action on the 
present occasion. The prices of agricultural produce were 
reduced as follows :—Flour, from 16s. per cwt. to 11s. 6d. ; 
wheat, from 7s. 6d.‘per bushel to 8s. 6d. ; barley, from 5s. per 
bushel to 2s.; potatoes, from 3s. per bushel to 6d. ; beef, from 
6d. per lb. to 2d.; butter, from 1s. per lb. to 7d.; cheese, 
from 6d. per lb. to 4d.; eggs, from 1s. per doz. to 6d.; pork, 
from 6d. per lb. to 2d. Pemican, dry meat, tallow and all 
articles of food procured by the chase were reduced in a 
similar ratio, while dry goods, groceries, salt, ammunition, 
iron works and all other articles required by the settlers and 
hunters remained at their former prices; and at the same 
time that the price of produce was so reduced, the price of 
land, in 1829, was raised from 5s. per acre to 7s. 6d. 

The Reverend William Cockran came to the colony in 1825 
and took up his residence with the Rey. D. T. Jones, who had 
his establishment where St. John’s Cathedral and College 
now stand. These missionaries labored for a few years 
together among their fellow-Protestants, namely, the Scotch 
settlers and Orkney-men, who had been year after year . 
retiring from the fur trade service, and coming with their 
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half-breed families into the colony to settle along the course 
of the river, as we have said above, from the northern 
extremity of the Scotch settlement, occupying the Parishes of 
Saint Paul and Saint Andrew, down to the southern limit ot 
what was then considered the Indian reserve. In order to 
bring religious instruction within easy reach of those who 
lived at a distance from St. John’s, the Rev. William Cock- 
ran decided on setthng at Grand Rapids, and bought from 
16 to 20 chains of land from the Governor of the Northern 
Department, who was acting for the young Earl of Selkirk, 
for which the Rev. gentleman paid 7s. 6d. per acre. A few 
families who came to the colony from Mooseand Albany had 
to deposit the price of three chains of land valued at Ts. 6d. 
per acre before they were permitted to leave for the colony in 
1829. The rise in the price of land compared with the reduc- 
tion made in the price of everything that it produced stirred 
up a spirit of bitter hostility against the legislators in the 
people at large, for all classes were disadvantageously affected 
by these changes. However, after the multitude had grumbled 
to their hearts’ content they had to acquiesce in the new order 
of things; in fact, the market was more than supplied, 
when unfortunately, the quality of Red River produce was 
loudly complained of from one end of the land to the other. 
The flour was said to be not only sour, but unfit for hog’s 
feed, the butter rancid and unfit for human food, the cheese 
was declared to be still worse, beef and pork at twopence 
per pound was found fault with. English produce must be 
imported and carried inland from York Factory to the 
different stations in the interior. The settlers, after all their 
labor and expense in improving and enlarging their farms, 
were left in a worse condition than before they had made 
the above improvements and extensions, since the market 
which they had so confidently relied on and so much 
required was withdrawn. To account for this state of 
things, we must take a view of the circumstances of the 
colony at the time. A certain class of farmers understood 
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their business, ploughed and sowed with great care, and not 
only paid great attention to the right harvesting of the crops, 
but built substantial well floored barns to thresh their 
grain in. These, as arule, succeeded in delivering a well 
cleaned and wholesome article at the Hon. Company’s store, 
which would be thrown in bulk on the flooring. A second 
class raised a considerable quantity of grain, and had barns, 
but these barns were without flooring, and when the cold 
weather set in, water was taken from the river poured into 
the barn to the depth of twelve or eighteen inches, and 
when solidified by the frost threshing commenced, the 
action of the flail disintegrated the ice, the particles adhered 
to the grain, which, after being separated from the chaff by 
the wind, would be carried to the Hon. Company’s store and 
thrown into the heap of grain brought by the first class 
farmers. We might mention a third class, who threshed 
their grain in the open air during all kinds of weather, 
imbibing more or less moisture while thus exposed, which 
grain, in course of time, would be taken to Fort Garry and 
mixed with the common heap. Fanning and smut mills 
were then unknown inthis land. The wheat, with all the 
impurities that chanced to get into it while in store, was 
taken to the mills and ground in a frozen state, the bran 
imverfectly taken from the flour, the latter being packed hot 
from the bolt in kegs made of green wood, which were 
furnished by the officials at Fort Garry to the millers. From 
the mill the flour would be taken to the Company’s store 
where it remained until shipped in open boats for Norway 
House to be sent over all the inland country, often exposed 
to sun and rain. So, we have little reason to wonder that 
the flour became deteriorated and worthless. For some years 
Red River butter was in high esteem by the traders. The 
Scotch settlers were the only parties who supplied the 
article, and being accustomed to make that article for the 
market in their native land, they understood the busi- 
ness; but, in course of time, many men were yearly leaving 
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the Hon. Company’s service and settling in the colony with 
their native women. These were desirous of supplying the: 
market with butter, but did not understand the management 
of their dairies, and consequently farnished a very inferior 
article, which was taken to the store in all kinds of weather, 

hot, windy or rainy, not in kegs, but in open dishes covered 
with towels or cabbage leaves, generally imperfectly freed 
from the butter-milk and indifferently salted. This mass 
after having acquired a liberal accumulation of dust was 
packed in firkins—double cases filled with pickle were not 
used. The firkins, made of green wood, one day exposed to 
rain, the next day to a burning sun, became leaky, and the 
salt put in the butter, after it had become liquid, escaped. 
From these different causes, when the firkins reached their 
destination their contents were invariably found to be 
worthless ; and we may fairly apportion the blame between 
the producer and buyer, as if both had conspired to ruin 
the produce market. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROGRESS OF THE SETTLEMENTS—ARRIVAL OF COLONISTS 
AT Rep RiIvER—ERECTION oF A NEW FortT—THE 
DIFFICULTIES OF STOCK-RAISING—THE UNFORTUNATE 
SHEEP SPECULATION—DRIVING SHEEP FRUM KEN- 
TUCKY TO RED RIVER. 


We have stated how the Scotch settlers lamented and 
fretted at the non-fulfilment of his Lordship’s promise of 
sending them a minister of their own persuasion, and who 
could address them in their native tongue; and while in 
the above dissatisfied and gloomy state of mind certain 
statements made by the Rey. Mr. Jones and published in 
the Missionary Register of December, 1827, came to light in 
the colony. Speaking of the Scotch colonists, at page 630, 
the Reverend gentleman expresses himself thus: “I lament 
to say there is an unchristianlike selfishness and narrowness 
of mind in our Scotch population, while they are the most 
comfortable in their circumstances of any class in our little 
community.’ And, then, to heighten the contrast, if not to 
disseminate the seeds of discord and party feeling, he adds: 
“The Orkney Islanders are afar more promising and pleasing 
body of men. There is among them an identity of feeling 
and disposition, and the energy of their character is in 
general directed in a proper channel.’ And, as if it were to 
finish the picture thus begun and to crown the climax, he 
further remarks: ‘“ The half-breeds walk in simplicity and 
godly sincerity!” The last sentence is worthy of the note 
of admiration. Nor do we doubt, from our own knowledge 
of the classes of whom he speaks, that the Reverend gentle- 
man found the task of dictating to Orkney Islanders, as he 
calls them, and to half-breeds too, much easier than to make 
stubborn Scotchmen renounce their creed. We may here 
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observe that the Presbyterians were never sincerely attached 
to the Church of England, although the young people and 
those of the aged who fancied that they understood some 
English, attended on the services of the ministers of that 
church. But when his Reverence’s complimentary com- 
parisons came to their knowledge, they decided on making 
another effort to obtain a minister of their own persuasion. 
With that object in view they waited, by delegation, on 
Donald McKenzie, Esq., Governor of the colony, who re- 
ceived them very cordially and directed them to prepare 
their petition for a minister, and promised to forward the 
same to the place of its destination. Certain gentlemen 
were instructed to draft the petition, which was in due time 
submitted to a large and influential meeting of Scotch 
settlers, who unanimously approved of it and attached their 
signatures. This done, it was consigned to the Governor's 
care, who, in conformity with his promise, did forward it; 
but the unfortunate document was stopped short and never 
went beyond York Factory, from which place it was 
returned to Red River in an empty butter firkin belonging 
to one of its chief promoters. The only reason that we can 
assign for this charitable interference with men’s feelings and 
rights is that the Reverend gentlemen’s, (Messrs. Jones and 
Cockran,) satelites got up a counter petition addressed to the 
Board of Directors in London. These two petitions were 
despatched by the same conveyance for York Factory, where 
they met the Rev. D. T. Jones. We have reason to believe 
that the Reverend gentleman, on his landing, was favored. 
with a copy of the counter petition, which was forwarded 
and arrived safely at its destination; but, whether Mr. 
Jones’ presence at York Factory had anything to do with 
the fate of the petition sent by the Presbyterians we will 
not say, but we believe that we may safely to it ascribe the 
glory of consigning its rival to its ignominious fate, and of 
achieving what was at the time considered a brilliant 
triumph to the counter petition. However, the Rev. Mr. 
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Jones and his lady arrived in the colony in the beginning of 
October, 1829, and took possession of the parsonage at what 
has since been known as St. John’s, but was then known as 
Kildonan, the centre of the Scotch settlement. The fate of 
the unfortunate and dishonored petition promised immunity 
from all fear of having his equanimity disturbed by the 
arrival of a Presbyterian Minister in the land, whose pres- 
ence in the colony at that time would reduce Mr. Jones’ con- | 
gregation to about half a dozen families with four or five 
Indian families who had left their frozen forests and came to 
the colony to Visit a sister, a daughter, or some near relative 
married to a white man. Once in Red River, they must go 
to the buffalo hunt, generally as servants, but while there 
they were in their element, feasting from nightfall to morn- 
ing, and when they returned with the last trip they were as 
poor as they had been when they commenced the first. They 
were permitted to erect huts on the east side of the river, 
opposite the parsonage, where they passed the winter months 
supporting themselves by working among the settlers. They 
were induced to attend prayer meetings in the evenings, 
where they were instructed in the rudiments of Christianity. 
While these Indians were struggling in their native forests 
for a hard-earned and precarious subsistence, as they knew 
no other condition of life they were satisfied; but, after 
passing a few winters in the milder climate of Red River, 
and after having acquired a taste for the good things pro- 
cured by the buffalo hunt and raised on the farms, they 
could not be induced nor compelled to return to their former 
hunting grounds, and here we shall leave them for the pre- 
sent, The Rev. Mr. Jones was well-known to those among 
whom he had taken up his residence on his return from 
England, and although their minds had been alienated from 
the Church of England to a greater degree than in former 
times by the well-known opposition given by the clergy and 
adherents to their petition ; yet they could not fail to appre- 
ciate his eloquence in the pulpit and many amiable qualities 
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in private life. Always kind and indulgent to his hearers, he 
now laid aside such parts of the liturgy and formulas of the 
Episcopalian Church as he knew were offensive to his Pres- 
byterian hearers. Fle also held prayer meetings among them 
after the custom of their own church. Here all was extem- 
pore, which raised him higher than ever in their estimation, 
especially when they knew that he could only do so at the 
risk of forfeiting his gown. His own words were: “I know 
that I am doing good ; and as long as I can do good to souls: 
the technical forms of this or that Church will not prevent 
me.” 

The Rey. Mr. Cockran, who had hitherto resided at St. 
John, had been occupied in making an establishment at the 
Grand Rapid (now St. Andrews), to which he brought his 
family a few days before Mr. Jones arrived in the settlement. 
This zealous and indefatigable preacher of the Gospel ad- 
mitted the dwellers in the vicinity every Sunday into his 
private dwelling, where he performed Divine service during 
the first year of his residence in his new charge; but before 
the close of the winter, a great effort had been made by the 
minister and by the liberal-minded portion of the congrega- 
tion to collect materials for a building that was intended 
fora time to answer the double purpose of a school-house 
and church, which was made habitable before the winter 
set in. However, the erection of a more suitable place of 
worship was not lost sight of. In the summer of 1830 tim- 
ber had been rafted down from the forests bordering on the 
Assinniboine River. Delegates were sent to Donald McKenzie, 
Esquire, to ask for a lot of land for a church and grave-yard. 
The Governor exceeded their requests, for he not only gave 
the congregation a lot of eight chains frontage on the west 
side of the river, but also gave them a forest lot of eight 
chains frontage on the east side of the river. As soon as 
convenient a building of fifty feet by twenty feet was com- 
menced. aa 
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The years 1829 and 1830 saw the arrival of a number of 
families from James’ Bay. Most of them were of mixed blood, 
but resembled in their habits and dispositions the prudent 
and industrious Orkney men. In the beginning of October, 
1830, when the building of the church was commenced, the 
families living within the limits of what was then supposed 
to become the future parish were sixty in number. These 
families, as to nationality and creed stood thus: thirty-six 
were from Scotland, chiefly from the Orkney Islands, Pres- 
byterians by education; four heads of families were from 
England and might have been brought up in the Episcopal 
Church; the remaining twenty families were half-breeds, 
the sons of the above-mentioned Orkney men. There were 
at the above period only two white women in the congrega- 
tion ; one of them represented England, the other represented 
Scotland. A considerable number of the elder women had 
been brought up in Indian lodges, but the half-breed women 
had not only acquired some knowledge of letters, but in 
every case had been instructed in the rudiments of Christi- 
anity in their youth. The settlers contributed labor to the 
building of the church instead of money subscriptions. The 
building was opened for public worship on the Second of 
May, 1832.* 

‘Lhe church finished, the next object, and one of the most 
vital importance to a young community, was a school, which 
was commenced in the beginning of the winter of 1831. A 
young gentleman of fair educational attainments had been 
engaged to teach. On entering on his duties he took the 
male portion of the pupils under his care, while Mrs. Cockran 
devoted five days in the week to the instruction of the girls 
who attended school. But the Reverend gentleman was, when 
not engaged in other duties, in the school examining the 
pupils, praising the diligent and reproving the slothful. 


* No heathen or Indian families hal any permanent resilence in the parish, nor 
ever formed any part of the congregation that built the church at Grand Rapids 
and worshipped in it, 
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Nor must we omit to inform our readers, that the unceas- 
ing turbulence of the French half-breeds, made Governor 
Simpson desirous of removing his residence from their imme- 
diate vicinity at the confluence of the Red and Assinniboine 
rivers. He decided on building a fort twenty miles farther 
north on the Red River. For the purpose of carrying out his. 
intentions, he took his workmen to the most eligible spot 
on the Red River for the erection of a stone building, and 
they commenced operations in the month of October, 1831, 
digging foundations, quarrying stones and preparing timber. 
The river bank is from thirty to forty feet high, composed of 
fossiliferous limestone within a distance of a hundred yards 
from where the buildings were to be reared, and stones from 
the same place were burned into lime, the unbroken forests 
on the east side of the river furnishing abundance of fuel for 
that purpose. During the sunimers of 1832 and 1833 a com- 
modious dwelling-house and acapacious store were finished, 
and Governor Simpson and family passed the winter of 1833 
and 1834 at the Stone Fort. Goods were sold at the store to 
the settlers inhabiting the north end of the colony, thus 
doing away with the necessity of travelling over many miles 
for the purpose of purchasing their trifling supplies. To which 
we may add, that it being always a place of some importance, 
but more so when the Governor wintered there, it afforded 
a market to those who lived in its vicinity. In 1839 astone 
wall was commenced, designed as a defence; this structure 
was three or four feet thick, with embrasures for small arms 
in it at regular distances of fifteen feet from each other. A 
capacious round tower occupied each of the four angles. 
The circumvallation forms a square, with a gate on the south- 
east side which lies parallel to the river, and another gate 
on the north-west side which fronts the plains. This station, 
though the walls and towers have been left in an unfinished 
condition and giving tokens of decay, is notwithstanding the 
most important post the Hon. Company has in the country 
on account of its being the terminus of lake navigation for 
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steamers. Here they receive their cargoes of trading goods, 
which they take to the Big Fall at the mouth of the Sascat- 
chewan, whence these goods are forwarded to the west and 
to the districts lying to the north of that river. Thesteamers 
on their return trips bring the furs collected on the Sascat- 
chewan and in the districts to the north during the winter, 
and are thence forwarded through the United States to Eng- 
land. 

We shall, with the reader’s permission, now revert to many 
attempts made by the Governor to direct the attention of the 
agriculturalist from raising wheat, which he could not turn 
to any other account beyond that of supplying his family 
with bread. The original, or Earl of Selkirk, settlers were 
now pressed to pay the heavy debts which they had incurred 
during the first few years they had been in thecolony. Some 
families owed his Lordship’s estate as much as three hun- 
dred pounds sterling, and no family owed less than one hun- 
dred. These heavy debts had to be paid in produce, for 
which they were allowed very low prices; so the quantity 
which they delivered at the Company’s stores fully supplied 
the only market to which the farmer could go, and this being 
closed against all who were not in debt, gave rise to mur- 
muring’ss and expressions of discontent. The Governor, with 
his well-known sagacity, endeavored to divert the public 
mind from brooding over past disappointments and to turn 
it into new channels of industry. Flax and hemp seed were 
introduced and given gratis to those who were ambitious to 
try their fortune in the new adventure, and, as an additional 
stimulus, prizes, varying in value from one to five pounds 
sterling, were promised to those who raised the greatest 
quantity of rough material. The ground had been well pre- 
pared ; the seeds, sown with care, grew to perfection, and 
was pulled in due time, but, unfortunately, as a rule, with 
few exceptions, the settlers knew nothing of the processes of 
steeping, beating and hackling, the articles to prepare them 
for domestic use or for the foreign market, so that we may 
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say that a great amount of labor had been lost. It is true 
the prizes promised had been paid to the parties to whom 
they had been awarded, and a few hundred yards of coarse 
sheeting had been manufactured at this time by some of the 
old settlers, who had been accustomed to such work in Scot- 
land. Scarcity of laborers, consequent high wages, and the 
entire absence of skilled labor, ruined the whole scheme: 
but, at the same time, it was clearly proved that the rich 
alluvial soil of Red River was capable of producing these 
valuable plants in the greatest perfection. 

The next hobby to which public attention was directed 
was a joint stock concern, to be named “The Tallow Com- 
pany.” Its capital was to consist of £1,000, divided into 200 
shares of £5 each. The affairs were to be managed by a 
chairman and six directors. The shares to the amount sub- 
scribed were at once taken in cattle, and six shares qualified 
any subscriber to be a director. The general rule for taking 
in the cattle was their age—none taken under one nor above 
five years old. Those of one year old were valued at £1 
each ; two years old at £2; three years old at £3, and soon. 
The whole herd consisted of 473 head. The first or prelim- 
inary meeting was held in the first part of April, 1832, with- 
in what had formerly been known as Fort Gibraltar, at the 
confluence of the Red and Assinniboine Rivers, 

The Governor made a clear and forcible speech, in which 
he pointed out to his hearers the illimitable extent of fertile 
plains that were in the colony and in its vicinity; the 
wisdom and advantage of utilizing the same by stocking 
them with domestic cattle; any number, like the buffalo, 
might be raised, as in some parts of New South Wales, with- 
out the aid or trouble of hand feeding in winter. He ex- 
pressed his belief that the business might be increased to 
any extent—so much so, that the {tallow and hides would 
become valuable articles of export. 

The cattle were, according to promise, delivered to those 
who had been appointed to receive them, and branded with 
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the initials T. T., signifying tallow trade, and soon atter — 
conveyed to pasture grounds, at the foot of the pine hills, at 
a short distance to the east of the settlement, and placed 
under the care of two herdsmen. On the 30th day of April 
a furious storm came on from the north; about 18 inches of 
snow fell, a circumstance altogether unusual at that season. 
The storm was followed by some very cold and stormy 
weather. Some ofthe cattle were very lean. All had been 
housed and regularly fed during the winter. The trifle of 
new grass that had sprung up at this early period was first 
deeply buried in snow, then covered with water. The only 
food that remained for the suffering stock were the branches 
of trees and tops of willows which were picked up by the 
stouter animals that took the lead, leaving little or nothing 
for the weaker ones that followed, and the consequence was 
that 26 of these died. 

However, during the summer the stock improved rapidly, | 
and men began to look favorably on the undertaking. At 
the same time, it was considered advisable to make some 
provision for their subsistence during the bleak and stormy 
months of winter; the quantity of hay made averaged one 
load per head Jtoofless sheds were railed in, not for pro- 
tection against the cold, but to answer the double purpose 
of keeping them together at night and preserving them from 
the wolves; yet, with all this attempt at care, the intense 
cold of the winter, when the mercury froze and when the 
spirit thermometer on several mornings indicated from 40 to 
45 minus, proved to be too much for them. When driven 
into these roofless pens they instinctively pressed for warmth 
as close together as they could stand, and generally passed 
the night in that unusual position; hence, when turned 
out in the mornings they were so benumbed with the cold 
and standing all night that they could scarcely walk, and, 
of course, were unable to procure their food in deep snow 
during the day. In this miserable manner they passed the 
first winter, during which time 32 died from the combined 
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effects of cold and want of food; the ears, horns and tails 
of many of them froze and fell off; the cows lost their teats, 
besides which 53 were killed by the wolves. The total loss 
the first year was 111. The carelessness and indolence of 
the herdsmen contributed greatly to this disaster, but the 
chief agents in producing these unfortunate results were the 
wolves, the dread of whose ravages led to the cattle being 
cooped up together, where they stood in a semi-torpid state 
all night. 

In the beginning of the second year of this experiment, 
the cattle were removed to a new grazing ground, a short 
distance farther from the settlement, but more sheltered 
than where they passed the previous winter. Here herds- 
men were engaged, whose first care was to lay in asufficient 
quantity of hay; then they built warm sheds. The stock- 
holders were called on for five shillings sterling per share, 
to defray these extra expenses. The cattle were driven in 
every night, and after the winter set in were regularly fed. 
As a further precaution against neglect, it was arranged that 
each director, in his turn, should visit the cattle once a 
week. No plan, whatever, could be devised to prevent the 
-ravages of the wolves, which killed twenty notwithstand- 
ing the care taken, and to the above loss we may add that of 
sixteen that died ofcold. The stockholders were discouraged 
_ by every fresh loss, and all interested in the business were 
loud in their demands to put an end to the concern. In 
October, 1834, the herd was disposed of by auction, and the 
shareholders realized the full amount of their in-put, but 
sacrificed the interest of their stock for two years. For 
some years, the history of the colony may be said to consist 
of series of speculations. Notwithstanding the failure of 
the flax and hemp scheme, and the more than probable 
failure of the “tallow trade” project, Governor Simpson 
seemed, in spite of all difficulties, determined to confer some 
permanent benefit on the colony. In 1833, he turned his 
Se to the introduction of sheep, which was always 
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one of his most favored designs. For the accomplishment — 


of this object, he proposed the formation of a joint stock 


company in order to raise the sum of £1,200, to be laid out — 


in the purchase of sheep in the United States, and in bring- — 
ing them from there to Red River. This plan was accepted — 


with great readiness, and the money as readily paid. The 


Governor offered to send Mr. Rae, a clerk in the Hudson’s ~ 


Bay Company’s service to superintend the buying and bring- 


ing of the sheep to the colony. With him was associated. ’ 


Mr. J. P. Bourke, whom we had occasion to notice in a 
former part of this work. These gentlemen with only four 
men, late in the season, crossed the inhospitable plains to St. 
Peter’s. From St. Peter’s their course was directed toSt. Louis 
and from thence through the state of Missouri, where it. 
was expected the sheep would have been purchased, in 
which case their return home would be comparatively easy. 
But, unfortunately, while here the leaders quarreled. Mr. 
Rae was young and full of energy, haughty and over-bear- 
ing in his disposition, which rendered him a very unsafe 
counsellor and unpleasant companion, while, at the same- 
time, he was entirely destitute of the experience and tact 
which distinguished his more sagacious, but equally high- 
minded colleague. 

The occasion of their rupture was this: On arriving in 
Missouri the price of sheep was found to be from 5s. to 7s. 
6d. a head, but, not very numerous ; and the people, believing 
from report that the strangers were intending to buy some 
thousands instead of a few hundred, were in conse- 
quence so ill-advised as to demand from the strangers 10s. 
per head. Mr. Rae took offence at this attempt at extortion, 
as he considered it, and though the sheep were offered after- 
wards at 7s. 6d. per head, he refused to deal with the Missou- 


rians and pushed on for Kentucky, a further distance of 


450 miles. Remontrances proved vain; to all that Mr. 
Bourke could urge on the score of increased difficulty in the 
transport of the flocks and other adverse contingencies, Mr. 
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Rae turned a deaf ear, and followed the bent of his way- 
ward inclination. After this misunderstanding, Mr Bourke 
declined taking any active part in the management of affairs 
during the whole journey. After a variety of adventures 
and loss of time the party reached Kentucky, and found that 
the price of sheep there differed very little from what they 
could have bought them at in Missouri, being from ds. to 
"s.a head. Here the number required was completed, viz., 
1,475; but on the way back they began to meet with the 
difficulties that the sagacious Bourke foresaw and foretold. 
They had to pay for pasture every night, and whenever they 
halted during the day; besides, many sheep died from the 
effect of hard driving. On their way up the Mississippi they 
gave another instance of the wisdom of their management ; 
they saw that the sheep were suffering from the burden and 
heat of their fleeces, and at a certain place they halted to clip 
them, and agreed with a certain individual to let him have 
all the wool at a fixed price. The following day the wool 
was to be delivered and the money paid, but the individual 
not being able to raise the full amount, could not get wool 
to the value of the cash he had. At the same time, a umber 
of poor people had collected about the place and made several 
offers, according to their means, for portions of the wool ; 
but their united offers falling short of the original valuation, 
they were rejected with contempt, and the wool was order- 
ed to be burnt on the spot, which indicated neither wisdom 
norhumanity. The former would say, sell the wool for what 
the people are able to give for it, whichin all probability 
would have amounted to a few hundred dollars; the latter 
would say, if the people be too poor to buy, better that it 
should clothe the needy than that it should be burnt. 
Giving it away might answer a good object ; it could not fail 
to enlist in their behalf the friendship of those among whom 
they were travelling, which, no doubt, would be of some 
value. Had the sheep been purchased in Missouri they 


might have been in Red River before the excessive heats of 
R3 
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July and August had come on, and before the tall coarse 
grass on the plains had come to its height. 
Many localities in those plains produce a species of plant 
which, in its mature state, is armed with sharp barbed spines, 
which penetrated the sheeps’ skins as they walked through 
the grass and finally caused death, which, with over-driving, 
killed the helpless creatures by tens and by twenties every — 
day. It was currently reported and believed that 1,200 of © 

these over-driven and helpless animals perished from the 

cause already referred to, or by the knife, between St. Peter’s 
and Pembina. It is distressing to relate that every sheep 
that failed to keep up with the flock was doomed to have its 
throat cut by order of the men who had so unfortunately 
been trusted with their safety. The agents in these butch- 
eries did not hesitate to inform the writer that in one morn- 
ing only, while at breakfast, the bloody knife deprived no 
less a number than forty-four of life. The leaders, as became ~ 
men in their position, rode in advance of their charge, and 
every now and then some one of the men would have to ride 
up to them with the news that so many of the sheep could 
not be made to move on. “Cut their throats and drive on,” 
was the invariable order. A few days’ rest, say one in seven, 
would have enabled these worn-out animals to recruit their 
strength, or even a few hours each alternate day allowed 
them to rest and feed might have enabled many of those 
whose lives had been cut short by the knife to perform the 
journey. On their arrival on the top waters of Red River, 
they came to a camp of Sioux, or met with a party of that 
nation, who received them kindly. These Indians were 
headed by the great war chief, Wanata, who, with a number 
of his braves, escorted them and hunted for them until they 
arrived at Pembina; yet, such was the intensity of their 
longing for home that even while protected and provided for 
by the Great Chief, they drove on without stop or stay, 
heedless of the wanton and barbarous butchery of many of 
their charge every day, which so disgusted the drivers that 
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they refused to use the knife any longer in shedding inno- 
cent blood, leaving the business in the hands of their su- 
periors. However, they arrived in the settlement in the latter 
end of September with 251 sheep, a few of which died after- 
wards in consequence of the hardships they had undergone 
by the way. Notwithstanding the facts related above, the 
Governor and Managing Committee presented the leaders of 
the enterprise With a vote of thanks, in which they were 
sustained by the farmers, who, having to run with their few 
and hard-earned pennies to the stores to buy clothing for 
their households, now rejoiced at the fact that so many of 
these useful animals had been brought into the settlement, 
believing that in time, with ordinary care, they might be in- 
creased to any number; but there was another party, to wit, 
the petty shop-keepers, who, influenced by the Governor, 
advanced a few pounds each to the undertaking, but who 
never intended to be troubled with the care of sheep, and 
only expected their advances to be paid back after the flock 
would arrive and be disposed of. However, as the business 
had been so mismanaged, they saw no immediate prospect 
of having their cash returned, and were, in consequence, 
ready to pass a vote of censure on the Governor, and on all 
who did not think as they thought; so, to silence their 
clamor, the Governor declared that he was ready to pay back 
all the money that had been subscribed, and that he would 
keep the sheep until they would become numerous enough 
to give each of those who would be desirous of having a few 
a chance to buy; that, in the mean-time, he would give 
them in charge to the manager of the Company’s experl- 
mental farm. The croakers pocketed their cash again. Many 
o: the poorer class left their money in the Company’s hands 
for two or three years, until the sheep had been auctioned, 
when they were so keenly competed for that one with an- 
other they sold for two pounds sterling each. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THe EXPERIMENTAL FARMS—EARLY PRODUCE MAaRKETS— 
SaLe OF THE COLONY TO THE Hupson’s Bay Co.-—- 
Tue FRENCH Haur-BREEDS THREATEN TO REVENGE 
AN ASSAULT COMMITTED ON ONE OF THEIR. NUMBER 
—TuHeE Hupson’s Bay Co. FORCED TO MAKE SLIGHT 
CONCESSIONS. 


We have alluded to the experimental farm which had 
been commenced a‘ffew years previous to the sheep adven- 
ture. The site chosen for the undertaking was a low 
alluvial flat near the Assinniboine fiver, and at a short 
distance from Upper Fort Garry. What object the Council 
of the fur trade had in view, when it sanctioned this new 
idea that had its origin in Governor Simpson’s fertile brain, 
we cannot say. However, a first-class dwelling-house had 
been erected ; barns, stables and cow-houses were provided ; 
and animals of the best breeds were purchased to stock the 
farm. A stallion was imported from England, at a cost of 
£500, to improve the breed of horses ; breeding mares were 
also imported from the United States at great expense. The 
most improved implements for working the farm were pro- 
cured, and the dairy was furnished with equal care. We 
might reasonably expect that an undertaking so liberally 
provided for would succeed, but practical and skilful agri- 
culturists were not employed. The choice of a manager to 
carry out this great design was made by the Governor and 
his Councillors of the fur trade, who appointed Chief Factor 
McMillan, a gentleman of the fur trade, well known for his 
activity and perseverance, but unacquainted with agricul- 
tural operations even on the smallest scale; and who was con- 
sidered by nine-tenths of those who knew him best as 
altogether unqualified for the right discharge of the duties 
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_ of the office in which the Governor’s influence and partiality 
had placed him. The servants engaged to labor on the farm 
were, with few exceptions, half-breeds, who had been 
accustomed to hunt the buffalo and drive dogs, and knew 
no more about farm work than the red man of the surround- 
ing forests and plains. The dairy maids had, as a rule, been 
brought up on the plains or at some of the trading posts in 
the north, and, consequently, knew nothing of butter and 
cheese making. Flax and hemp were both sown and grew 
to perfection, but after having been pulled were allowed to 
rot. Here we shall quote the words of a writer who lived 
in the vicinity of the experimental farm, and who was in 
Hvdson’s Bay men’s confidence.* 

The thousands that were lavished on this scheme from 
beginning to end were rendered nugatory by the foolish 
desire of placing a favorite in a comfortable situation. After 
six years trial, when the whole was sold off, the dead loss to 
the Company amounted to £3,500 sterling. Indeed, it was 
the general opinion at the time that, had the truth been 
told, the actual loss would have been more than double 
that sum. Still the colony derived some advantage from 
the undertaking; for example, the breed of horses was 
decidedly improved. The manager, who was in receipt of a 
Chief Factor’s share of the profits made on the fur trade, 
having secured a competency for after life, retired to his 
native land, and the concern was closed. Notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory results of former experiments, the direc- 
tors of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company declared their 
determination to make another effort for the good of their 
colony, for at the period of which we are writing, the Com- 
pany had purchased the young Earl of Nelkirk’s interest In 
the colony.t To carry their intention into operation, a half 


—a 


* A. Ross. 

t In 1835 the Harl of Selkirk transferred the colony to the Hon. Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with all the land that that body had granted in 1811 to Thomas, Harl of 
Selkirk, and at the same time paid to the Earl about £34,000 to reimburse him for 
his outlay in establisning the colony. This was done to give the Company 
undivided control in the land and the government of the country. 
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pay officer, with six or seven men with their families, were 


engaged in England, and embarked for Hudson’s Bay in the | 


ship of 1886, but did not arrive in the settlement till the 
following year. Captain George Marcus Cary, the gentle- 
man alluded to, was engaged in London ata high salary ;. 
but, not relishing life on the frozen shores of the Bay, 
travelled, in winter, to the settlement, where he arrived in 
March, and took up his abode in Fort Garry. After taking 
a look at the several localities in the vicinity of that estab- 
lishment, he made up his mind to commence perations on 
the rich, flat, alluvial point north of where the Assiniboine 
enters the Red River, adjoining the site of old Fort Garry. 
Lumbermen were sent to the forests, timber rafted down to 
the chosen place; builders were employed to erect new 
houses for the reception of those who passed the winter at. 
York Factory and who arrived in the colony late in July, 
1837, and numbered about twenty souls. This grand 
establishment was supplied with the most improved and. 
costly implements, imported from Hngland, on a scale far 
beyond anything hitherto known in this land. 

The strangers were loud in expatiating on the advantage 
of skill and system combined. They not unfrequently boast- 
ed of the wonders that they would perform, not only in 
raising cereals, but in every other branch of husbandry, and 
the profitable results that would follow—first to their em- 
ployers, then to the settlers one and all, who, if not destitute 
of common sense, could not fail to benefit largely by their 
example. Deep interest was excited; all listened in mute 
admiration. The Captain, full of great projects, raised the 
expectations of all his acquaintances to the highest pitch ; 
and the opinion became general that the third experimental 
farm was sure to succeed, and supply the Company with all 
the farm produce that would be required for carrying on the 
trade, thereby closing the lille market that had hitherto been 
open to the settlers for the sale of their produce. The spring 
of 1838 saw the new comers in full operation, about twenty 
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acres Were ploughed and put under crop. An area of 80 or 
100 acres was enclosed, one half of which was allowed to 
remain undisturbed by the plough; so that by degrees our 
fears were disappointed, for the experimental farm produced 
little, if any, more than was required to feed those who 
labored on it, and the settlers continued to take as much 
wheat to the Company’s stores as they had been accustomed. 
to take before the commencement of the model farm, namely, 
eight bushels a year could be sold by the farmer who had no 
other way of gainingashilling. Hunters and trip-men were 
favored with a market for four bushels from each at 8s. 6d. 
per bushel ; importers and mechanics could sell no grain at the 
Company’s stores, which state of things shows conclusively 
that the settlers raised abundance of grain for their own use 
and, in the aggregate, ten times more than the market 
demanded. Yet, as soon as Chief Factor McMillan had left 
his establishment, Captain Cary was on his way to form 
another—and all for the benefit of the colony. 

We may ask here, was such a project calculated to benefit 
the settlers? We do not hesitate to say thatit was not ; but 
that its success would have closed against them the limited 
market that they had hitherto, and might have been the 
means of sending numbers of industrious men to seek homes 
in other lands. 

The Company, we believe, was favorable to the colony, 
while it existed on asmall scale, as it supplied that body 
with provisions and men in the heart of their trading 
districts, and helped to give a tone to its proceedings at 
home, which eclat that politic body knew well how to 
turn to serve its own purposes, as is to be seen by the reports 
submitted to the Colonial Office in 1836 and 1837 by Gov- 
ernors Simpson and Pelly, when soliciting the renewal of 
license. These gentlemen did not scruple to claim the merit 
of having some Catholic and two Protestant Missionaries 
with thirteen schools in Red River. We know that the late 
Bishop of Juliopolis receiveda salary from the Company, 
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and so did, as we have said, the two Missionaries of the 
Church of England. The high school at St. Johns was 
patronized by the wintering partners, whose children were 
the only pupils that were admitted, and on it the fur trade 
Council bestowed an annual grant of £100; but the unfor- 
tunate twelve schools, where the plebean multitude received 
all the education that fell to their lot, were unendowed, and. 
even unknown to the nabobs of the fur trade; yet the two 
Governors dragged them in to do duty on the above occasion, 
and so were the experimental farms. A flock of two or 
three hundred sheep was for sometime on the farm; shep- 
herds were brought from Scotland to manage them, and a 
few animals of a superior breed had been brought from 
England by Captain Cary to improve the original stock. 
The wool was annually sold at auction, and averaged about 
twenty-five cents per pound. The animals, as we have 
stated above, were sold off to the settlers. 

The laborers brought from England became notorious in 
the settlement, for their beer drinking habits, and as their 
contracts expired, their superior was but too well pleased 
to sign their discharge, and get clear of such unprofitable 
servants. ‘The Captain occupied the farm from March, 1837; 
to June, 1847, ten years and a few months. Then he 
left with his family for Canada, and we cannot forbear 
stating that, whichever way the speculation affected the 
Hon. Company’s interests, we believe that it must have 
proved a very profitable speculation to him. 

Having set before the reader all the reliable history of the 
three experimental farms that we could collect, we shall, 
with his permission, turn back to the memorable year of 
1835—memorable from two events that transpired in it, 
namely: the sale of the colony to the Honorable Hudson’s 


Bay Company, and the first émeute or riotous gathering of | 
the French half-breeds of the place. The people from one © 


end of the settlement to the other were discontented, if not 
uritated, at the high price set on the land in 1833, 7.e., 10s. 
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6d. per acre. The following year it was raised to 12s. 6d. 
per acre, and old servants who had a few pounds of their 
hard-earned wages in the Company’s hands were made to 
pay that amount. It is true all who could not pay for land 
might squat on unoccupied land, but could not obtain any 
legal title to the same and might at any time be ejected and 
forfeit their improvements. The thoughts of the insecure 
tenure by which they held their little property made the 
laboring class very uneasy in general, but more especially 
the young people of mixed blood, who not only declared the 
price to be unreasonable but declared loudly that the Com- 
pany was robbing them of lands that descended to them 
from their maternal ancestors. 

And while the public mind was in this unsettled state: 
an incident, trifling in itself, roused the indignation of the 
French half-breed population to the highest pitch. 

Before relating the above referred to incident, we must, 
by way of explanation, inform the reader that the Hon. 
Hudson’s Bay Company employed, during the season of 
open water, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty men 
in their boats to transpert goods, furs, etc. These tripmen 
depended for the support of their families during the winter, 
on what they gained by voyaging in the summer, but, as a 
rule, they were one-half their summer's work in debt. When 
the boatmen returned to the colony in October, whatever 
balance, if any, would be due to each would be paid. After 
a few days’ idleness and gossip the money would be spent. 
Want would begin to press. A new engagement must be 
entered into. The contract once signed, a certain portion 
of the promised wages would be paid down, another would 
become payable at Christmas, and another part when ready 
to enter on their long and laborious voyage either to Portage 
LaLoche or to York Factory on Hudson’s Bay. But as we 
mean more fully hereafter to treat of the system on which 
the freighters carriedon their business, suffice it to say here 
that in 1834 Mr. Thomas Simpson was accountant at Upper 
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Fort Garry, part of whose duty it was to agree with the 
voyageurs, keep their accounts, and pay the promised wages 
at the dfferent periods stated in the contracts. Christmas 
was one of these stated periods and a season when all who 
felt inclined to indulge in intoxicating drinks, and could 
pay for the same, hurried to Fort Garry in crowds. The 
tripmen, as a rule, appeared before the accountant, who paid 
to each individual the amount due. For some hours the 
business in the office and in the sale shop was done in a 
quiet and orderly manner until Larocque, a French half- 
breed, entered the office and asked for his money. Mr. 
Simpson, not relishing his presence, applied some un- 
courteous epithets to him, which called forth a retort that 
provoked Mr. Simpson to so great a degree that he lost all 
power of self-control, and seizing the fire-poker, he struck 
Larocque on the head, setting an inch or two of the skull. 
bare. | 

The wounded man rushed out of the office where he had 
been so unceremoniously treated and joined his friends, who 
were in considerable numbers in the Fort. They could 
scarcely believe the evidence of their own eyes when they 
was their countryman covered with his own blood, and 
endeavoring, as far as his excited state of mind permitted, to 
explain what had taken place in the office. The multitude 
looked upon him as unjustly and cruelly treated, and conse- 
quently determined to make common cause with him and 
take the redress of his grievance into their own hands. 
However, in the meantime, they offered no insult or violence 
to any one, but retired, in the first instance, peaceably to their 
individual homes; but fame had preceded them, and in its. 
own way had given various editions of the affair that had 
occured at the Fort. The all engrossing subject flew from 
village to village, from house to house and from man to man; 
the passions were roused; the people unanimously per- 
suaded themselves that the blow inflicted on Larocque was 
an insult to the entire French half-breed race; ‘“‘ We must 
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be avenged ”"—“ We must retaliate,” was the cry. In the 
space of a few hours, all the French half-breeds had assem- 
bied in the vicinity of the Fort ; a council was held, where 
it was decided that Mr. Simpson must be delivered up to 
them, to be dealt with according to their understanding of 
the law of retaliation, or, if the modest demand would not 
be complied with, they declared that they would demolish 
Fort Garry and take Simpson by force. The demand and 
threat were transmitted to the Governor of the colony, and 
atthe same time, to prepare themselves for action, the war 
song and war dance, in true Indian style, were commenced. 
Several messages passed now between the parties, all to no 
purpose. 

Finally, it was resolved to send a deputation to the en- 
raged multitude to settle the dispute, if possible, before it 
would be too late. For the accomplishment of that desirable 
object, a deputation was sent formed of the fullowing gen- 
tlemen, namely, Mr. Governor Christie, Chief Factor Cam- 
eron, Robert Logan, Esquire, and Alexander Ross, Esquire, 
both merchants in the colony. The embassy left Fort Garry 
at ten o'clock, on a cold and stormy winter night. The scene 
that presented itself to them on entering the house where 
the hostile party were assembled was truly wild and savage ; 
in the words of one of the mediators, ‘They Teeembled a 
troop of furies more than human beings.” All occupied in 
the Indian dance and excited to the highest degree, some 
time passed before the tumult had sufficiently subsided to 
give his Honor and his friends the chance of being heard, 
and after they had been heard, reason proved, for a time, to 
be but a feeble weapon against infuriated brute force. 
Nevertheless, after a parley of some hours, and after some 
concessions had been made to the aggrieved party, the diffi- 
culty was settled, the diplomatists no doubt claiming great 
credit to themselves for the dexterity which they displayed 
in the management of their difficult and even dangerous 
negotiations. However, we must remark here;that ar the 
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above trifling concessions had been made, the bearing of the 


half-breeds became haughtier than ever. 


The wounded man was paid the full amount of his wages | 


for the trip and was allowed to remain at home. His sym- 
pathizers were presented with a ten-gallon keg of rum, and 
tobacco. 


In the following spring, another physical demonstration — 


took place before the gates of the Fort. A number of demands 


were made, as follows: Ist. The prices of provisions were to — 


be raised. 2nd. An export was demanded for tallow, robes 
and other articles procured by the chase. 

They loudly protested against any import duty being 
levied on goods imported from the United States, for many 
of the French Canadians and half-breeds, both French and 
English, had already made several trips to the Mississippi, 
exporting horn cattle, horses, furs and some articles of col- 
onial industry, and, on their return, bringing home cotton 
goods, groceries, ammunition, tobacco, &c., &c. 

These bold adventurers considered themselves entitled to 
exemption from import duty on two grounds: Ist On ac- 
count of their having established commercial intercourse 
with the neighboring states. 2nd. Onaccount of the great 
danger incurred on their journey to and fro. Their demand 
fell on deaf ears, the Colonial Governor and his Council were 


exclusionists and all interested to defeat every attempt to } 


export the produce of the country, or to introduce foreign 
manufactured goods, except vid Hudson’s Bay. Yet these 
hostile demonstrations and demands were not unproductive 
of some advantage, especially to intending settlers, as the 
salutary fear which they impressed on our men in power, 
was the cause of reducing the price of land from twelve 
shillings and sixpence per acre to seven shillings and six- 
pence. And at the same time, to please the native youth, it 
was decided by the land agents, that each young man on 
settling on land should receive twenty-five acres gratis. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THe New Councin—Laws Passep—THE Law Courts— 
JupiciIaL DiIstTrRicts—PoLiITicS—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
JuRgY SYSTEM—PUBLIC FLOGGING AND Its RESULTs— 
DAMAGE BY FROSTS—NON-ARRIVAL OF SUPPLIES. 


We have stated that in 1885 the colony was transferred 
for a money consideration by the young Earl of Selkirk to 
the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. This change of sovereigns 
was only known for some time to the chosen few. The 
multitude were kept in the dark on the great change that 
had taken place in the proprietorship of the colony, and 
believed themselves to be still his Lordship of Selkirk’s liege 
subjects. From the commencement of the settlement up to 
the time of which we are writing, a period of twenty-four 
years, we may say that the community held together with- 
out any other rule to guide its members than the golden one, 
“Do to others as you would wish others to do to you.” It 
is true, during the above period we had a dignatary bearing 
the title of Governor who had his staff of Senators, who, in 
their united capacity, were to make laws to regulate the 
actions of the settlers. They were the sole judges of the 
laws, and were entrusted with the power of executing their 
own sentences. Yet, although the colonists were composed 
of various nationalities and professing different creeds, such 
was the kindly feeling and good faith that existed among 
them that legislators, judges and bailiffs found very little to 
do, except when called uxon to defend the Hon. Company’s 
exclusive right to deal in furs; but the threats and demands 
made by the half-breed population at this time pointed out 
to the stockholders the necessity of establishing a stronger 
form of Government in the colony for the accomplishment 
of that object. The Governor’s former advisers, with a few 
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other gentlemen, were selected and commissioned by the 
Board of Directors in London, and these officials, with the Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief at their head, formed the Legislative Council, 
impowered to make laws forthe punishment of parties guilty 
of crime; they were also empowered to make laws to regulate 
civil affairs among their subjects. To initiate the new order 
of things, His Excellency summoned the Councillors to meet 
him on the 12th day of February, 1835, at Upper Fort Garry, 
and here we shall place before our readers the President’s 
opening address, which will confirm what we have already 
said of the state of society in previous years: 


‘¢‘Gentlemen,” said Mr. George Simpson, ‘‘in order to guard as mach as pos- 
sible against misapprehension within doors, or misrepresentation out of doors, on 
the subjects which [am now about to bring under your consideration, I shall then 
briefly notice them. From their importance they cannot fail of calling forth due 
attention, and from the deep and lively interest you all feel in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the colony, I am satisfied you will afford me the best of your assistance 
and support towards carrying into effect such measures as may appear to you best 
calculated, under existing circumstances, to answer every desirable object. 

‘¢ The population of the colony is become so great, amounting to about 5,000 
souls, that the personal influence of the Governor and the little more than nominal 
support afforded by the police, which, together with the good feeling of the people, 
have heretofore been its principal safeguard, are no longer sufficient to maintain 
the tranquility and good government of the settlement, so that, although rights 
of property have of late been frequently invaded and other serious offences com- 
mitted, Iam concerned to say, we were under the necessity of allowing them to 
pass unnoticed, because we have not the means at command of enforcing obe- 
‘dience and due respect, on account of the existing state of things. 

‘Under such circumstances, it must be evident to one and all of you that it ig 
quite impossible society can hold together ; that the time is at length arrived 
when it becomes necessary to put the administration of justice on a more firm 
and regular footing than heretofore, and immediate steps ought to be taken to 
guard against danger from abroad or difficulties at home, for the maintenance 
of good order and tranquility, and for the security and protecion of lives and pro- 
nerty,” 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Sir Grorae Siupson, Governor of Rupert’s Land, President. 


Alexr. Christie, Gevernor of Agssinniboia (colony), Councillor. 

The Right Revd. Bishop of Juliopolis (now N.W.), Councillor. 

The Revd. D. T. Jones, Chaplain to 4.8.C., Councillor. 

The Revd. William Cochran, Assistant Chaplain to H.B.C., Councillor. 
James Bird, Esq., formerly Chief Factor to H.B.C,. ie 
James Sutherland, Esq. 3 e te 

W. H. Cook, Esq. hy ae ee 
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Jobn Pritchard, Esq , Councillor. 

Robert Logan, Esq . 

Alexander Ross, H3q., Shenff of Assinniboia, Councillor. 
Johan McAllum, &sq , Coroner, Councillor. 

John Bunn, Hsy , Medical Adviser, Councillor. 

Andrew McDermott, Esq , Merchant, . 

Cuthbert Grant, Warden of the Plains, Councillor. 


The majority of the Council thus appointed were, no 
doubt, the wealthiest men in the colony and generally well 
informed ; yet, their appointment was far from being accept- 
able to the people, who knew that they were either sine- 
curists or salaried servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and consequently were not the fittest men to legislate for a 
people who retained some faint recollections of the manner 
in which the popular branch of the legislature of their native 
land was appointed, and who never ceased to inveigh against 
the arbitrary manner in which the Governor-in-Chief chose 
the legislators who were to frame the laws which were in- 
tended to regulate our actions and dispose of our property. 
Professional men who never intended to make the colony 
their permanent residence and superannuated fur traders, 
had but little knowledge of the wants and desires of the 
people, who, in return, never placed that degree of confi- 
dence in the Council that they would have done, had its 
members been from all classes and not exclusively from 
those who were dependent on the ruling power for the good 
things they enjoyed.* 

At this meeting a number of resolutions were passed and 
became law, most of which gave some satisfaction for a 
time. Following are the most important of them :— 

Ist. That an efficient and disposable force be embodied, to 
be styled a volunteer corps, to consist of sixty officers and 
privates, to be at all times ready to act when called upon, 
and to be paid as follows:—Commanding officer, £20 per 
annum; sergeants, £10; and the privates, £6 sterling, 
besides extra pay for serving writs; when not so employed 


ae 


* A Representative Council was loudly demanded by some. 
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their time to be their own. Of this corps Alexander Ross, _ 
Esq., was appointed commanding officer. | 

2nd That the settlement be divided into four districts - 
the first to extend from the Image downwards; the second 
from the Image Plains to the junction of the Red and Assinni- ~ 
boine Rivers; the third from the Forks upwards on the Red 
River, and the fourth the White Horse Plains or Assinniboine ~ 
River; and, that for each of the said districts a magistrate 
be appointed. That James Bird, Esquire, be Justice of the _ 
Peace for the first district; James Sutherland, Esquire, for 
the second, Robert Logan, Esquire, for the third and — 
Cuthbert Grant, Esquire, for the fourth; these magistrates . 
to hold quarterly courts of summary jurisdiction on four © 
successive Mondays, to be appointed according to the exist-— 
ing order of precedence in the four sections, beginning with © 
the third Monday in January, in April, in July, and in | 
October. 

3rd. That the said courts have power to pronounce final 
judgment in all civil cases where the debt or the damage 
claimed may not exceed five pounds; and in all cases of 
trespass or misdemeanors, which by the rules and regulations 
of the district of Aissinniboia, not being repugnant to the laws 
of England, may be punished by a fine not exceeding the 
aforesaid sum of five pounds. 

4th. That the said courts be empowered to refer any case 
of doubt or difficulty to the supreme tribunal of the colony, 
the court of Governor and Council of Assinniboia, at its 
next ensuing quarterly session, by giving a viva voce intima- 
tion of the reference in open court, and a written notice of 
the same under the hands of a majority of the three sitting 
magistrates, at least one whole week before the commence- 
ment of the said quarterly session, and this without being 
compelled to state any reason for so doing. 

5th. That the court of Governor and Council in its judicial 
capacity sit on the third, Thursday of February, of May, of 
August and of November, and at such other times as the 
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- Governor-in-Chief of Rupert’s Land, or, in his absence, the 


=< 


Governor of Assinniboia, may deem fit. 


6th. That in all contested civil cases which may involve 
claims of more than ten pounds, and in all criminal cases, 
the verdict of a jury shall determine the fact or facts in 
dispute. 

ith. That a public building, intended to answer the double 
purpose of a Court House and gaol be erected as early as pos- 
sible at the Forks of the Red and Assinniboine Rivers. That 
in order to raise funds for defraying such expenses as it may 
be found necessary to incur towards the maintenance of 
order and the erecting of public works, an import duty shall 
be levied on all goods and merchandise of foreign manufac- 
ture imported into Red River Colony, either for sale or for 
use, at 7 percent. on the amount of invoice; and further, 
that an export duty of 74 per cent. be levied on all goods, 
provisions and live stock, being the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the Red River Colony. 

At the close of the business Governor Simpson mentioned 
that the fur trade would make a grant of £300 in aid of 
public works in Red River. On this being announced, a 
vote of thanks was returned to the Governor and Council of 
Rupert’s Land for their liberal grant. The Council then 
adjourned. 

This gift from the Fur Trade Council, which indicated 
both wisdom and liberality, was given at the critical time 
for it enabled the local authorities to procure timber and 
build the Court House and gaol. 

We have stated above that the people looked on the con- 
stitution of the Council with dislike, because they saw that 
the Church and the Hudson’s Bay Company were the only 
parties represented in it. Next, the duty of 74 per cent. on 
all imports was considered oppressive, as all kind of mer- 


chandise were selling at the time at 100 to 109 per cent. on 


the prime cost, and it was argued by hunters and farmers 


that the consumers would not only have to pay the 7} to 
S} 
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the importer, but afford the latter a plausible pretence for 
adding 74 per cent. more to their selling price. The like 
‘duty of 74 per cent. on all exports of Red River produce, 
except furs and robes, may be termed foolish and impolitic, 
“the exports being of small value at the time, and besides, 
public feeling was decidedly against it. 

The population of the colony at this time might be divided © 

into two distinct parties, each having its own peculiar political 
~wiews and interests. The political views and interests of ~ 
the agriculturist differed from those of the buffalo hunter. 
To these we must add a third party, namely, the governing 
- party or company, as merchants or fur-traders, always few in 
number, but who arrogated all legislative and judicial pow- 
ers te themselves. Hven-handed justice, nay, true policy 
demanded that these widely different interests should be 
represented in the Council. Notwithstanding the condition 
of things was much improved in the colony; the general 
«quarterly court met on the appointed days; the Governor of 
the colony presided e2-oficio, and was assisted by a bench of 
waagistrates. The jury system was introduced, and that 
public institution became an indispensible portion of the 
court, and contributed greatly to reconcile the public mind 
to the court and to the decisions given init ; and being with- 
“out a voters’ roll, the Sheriff, as a rule, called out the most. 
intelligent men in the community to act, who were gratified 
-by being called upon to aid the great men of the land in dis- 
pensing justice to their fellow-colonists. The jurymen formed 
a link between the governing class and the governed, and 
used their influence to create a spirit of unanimity in all 
classes of our littlecommunity. 

The 28th day of April, 1836, beheld the first jury im- 
panneled in Assinniboia, when they had to try one Louis 
St. Dennis for theft. They brought in a verdict of guilty. 
The unfortunate St. Dennis was sentenced to be there and 
then publicly whipped. The novelty of a court composed of 
‘% bench of magistrates and jury drew large crowds together 
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to witness the proceedings. A strong police force was in 
attendance, and formed a ring round the executioner while 
performing his duty; that finished, the police dispersed: 
The flogger appeared defenceless before the multitude, who- 
yiewed with indignation the unusual spectacle of a white 
man tied to a cart’s tail, stripped naked and flogged. One 
threw a clod or a stone at him, others followed the example, 
and all began to call at the height of their voices, “ Bor- 
reau! Borreau!” Stone him! Stone him! The terrified 
German, for such he was, fled, as he no doubt believed for 
life, but he had not proceeded many yards before he fell 
headlong into apit. On seeing his sad mishap his mis- 
chievous pursuers burst into a loud fit of laughter mingled 
with hisses and execrations. Here the police interfered, 
dragged the woe-begone official out of the pit, and guarded 
him in the Fort until the people had gone away. 

Public opinion was so strong against the above mode ot 
punishment that, after five years had run their round, when 
a similar sentence had been passed for a similar offence, not 
a person could be procured to perform the disagreeable and. 
dangerous duty out doors ; therefore, on that second occasion 
the duty had to be performed in the prison, the official being 
masked, and for further security locked up until dark where. 
he was. 

The year 1836 was productive of a series of failures anc 
consequent disappointments. Onthe seventh or eighth night 
of June a hard frost fell on some localities and cut down not 
only the tender grain and root crops but withered the leaves 
on the deciduous trees. However, the second or third day 
after the frost a thunder storm with heavy rain came on, and 
on strong rich land the wheat and potatoe crops recovered, 
but the barley where frozen died out. Notwithstanding, the 
husbandman expected to reap an average harvest, but to his. 
sad dismay, oa the night of the 19th of August, a heavy frost 
injured the standing..wheat even where the ear was full, and 
rendered what had been sown late useless, even for seed 
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Here we may remark that the plain-hunters returned from — 
their summer trip with little more than half loads. And to 
add to the above misfortunes, the colony was for a time 
threatened with a dearth of European manufactured goods. 
The tripmen, who were chiefly French half-breeds, had been 
engaged, in course of the preceding winter and spring, to 
make two trips to York Factory. The first trip was satisfac- — 
torily performed, but, when assembled in the beginning of | 
August to start on the second trip, they refused to go, although 
paid to a considerable amount in advance. Notwithstand- 
ing their ill-humor, after a few deys delay, they were per- 
suaded to enter on the voyage, but it was deemed necessary 
to send Mr. Cuthbert Grant, Deputy Sheriff and Warden of 
the Plains, in charge of the brigade, to keep the fickle crews 
to their duty and prevent further disobedience. 

The boats, in due time, arrived at the great depot of the 
Northern Department, and expected to receive their loads 
from the ship of the season; but no ship had as yet arrived 
on the coast, and the advanced state of the season pointed 
out, even to the hardy Warden of the Plains, the necessity 
of turning his back on the icy shores of Hudson’s Bay, and 
proceeding to the warmer regions of the south; but they 
could only obtain half cargoes, for in those days of rigid 
economy a single year’s supply of goods was all that was 
annually imported, it being considered that a year’s interest 
was lost to those concerned on all the stock on hand after 
the year’s trade had been closed. The few private merchants 
who sent their boats to the Bay expecting to receive by the 
ship the supply they ordered from England had to return 
empty. 


Notr.—This closes that portion of the history written by the late Hon. Mr. 
Gunn ; no changes whatever have been made in the manuscript, except to divide 
it into ten chapters, for general convenience. Mr. Gunn’s portion of the work 
covers a period from the first exploration of the Red River country to the close of 
1836. 
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CH PETER, XT. 


THE OBJECTIONAL MONOPOLY OF THE Hunson’s Bay Co.— 
SETTLERS FRETTING UNDER THE YOKE OF OPPRES- 
SION— THE Harty Tarirr — LonG DELAYED VEN- 
GEANCE—GROWING BREACH BETWEEN METIS AND THE 
Hupson’s Bay Co.—THE INDIANS AND THE HALF- 
BREEDS—WaAR AND PEACE—ARRIVAL OF THE SIXTH 
Rovats—THeEe Metis RESISTING THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE Hupson’s Bay Co.—CELEBRATING THEIR SUCCESS. 


As we have seen from Mr. Gunn’s narrative, the year 
1836 was the commencement of a series of changes in the 
political status of the people in the Red River country. It 
is the year from which the first constitutional or legal rights 
may be said to date. Ever since communication had first 
been established with the village, now the city of St. Paul, 
in Minnesota, the yoke of the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
been unceasingly obnoxious to both English and French 
half-breeds. Their eyes had been opened by contact with a 
similar class which occupied the frontiers of the then terri- 
tory of Minnesota, and they had returned, year after year, 
to the Red River settlement to tell their friends and rela- 
tives that in the country so near to them it was no crime 
to trade for a mink skin or a buffalo robe with an Indian, 
and that the profits of the trade in furs belonged to who- 
ever were adventurous enough to seek them in the Indian 
camps. 

The contrast was so great with the position in which they 
were placed by the assumption on the part of the Hudson's 
Bay Company of the right to the exclusive trade in furs, 
that it gave rise to a number of collisions between, particu- 
larly, the French Metis of that day and the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s officers in Fort Garry. To properly understand 
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the position which the Hudson’s Bay Company held in the 
country at the time, it is necessary to remember that up to 
that period they had ciaimed as a right under their charter, 
arbitrarily enforced, the complete monopoly of the fur trade. 
It had been made a criminal offence, not only to be found 

bartering with an Indian for his furs, but even to have furs 
in his possession, unless he could show that he had pur- 

chased them from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and such 
purchase meaning his paying to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
not the prices which they obtained at Fort Garry, but the. 
prices which the fur in question had brought at the last 
great annual sale of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London. 

In the execution of this law, as we have seen, suspected 
houses were frequently searched, and the constables of that 
day were enjoined to make every endeavor to ascertain the 
secret hiding-places where furs were supposed to be stored. 
To this end the constable was frequently armed with a long 
pole to push up the clay chimney of that period, as furs 
were sometimes found secreted near the top. If even a 
mink skin was discovered in the house of the unfortunate 
Metis, he was immediately brought before an officer of the 
Fort who exercised magisterial powers, and either commit- 
ted for trial at some future period or made to suffer pains 
and penalties on the spot. 

All this was done in such an overbearing manner that it 
pressed heavily upon the free spirit of the buffalo hunting 
class particularly. These men, accustomed to the use of 
arms and spending many months of the summer in the 
extreme west, away from the galling thralls of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, frequently met in council over this matter, 
and came to conclusions which speedily brought on the col- 
lisions of which Mr. Gunn has spoken in the preceding 
chapter. These conflicts always resulted in advantage to 
the settlers. If they did not receive the precise concession 
which they asked for, some other was usually given. These 
victories on the part of the governed speedily gave rise to 
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demands upon the governing party, which, though modest 
at first, soon increased to the extent, or nearly the extent, of 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by the same class in the 
frontier settlements of the United States. 

The governing class felt that the time had come when at 
least a show of consulting the wishes of the people should 
be made. Hitherto the officer in charge at Fort Garry 
occupied the position of chief maker and chief executor of the 
laws. He had a few Councillors of the same stripe to assist 
him, and constables had been appointed to carry out their 
mandates. All points in dispute were settled by the Gover- 
nor himself, or not settled at all; and so long as monoply 
was recognized, and every energy of the people was made 
tributary to the Hudson’s Bay Company, so long did the 
system work smoothly. 

During all these political changes the colonists had been 
kept in the dark. They did not even know that the settle- 
ment, by purchase from Lord Selkirk, had become virtually 
the Company’s own property. This discovery was made by 
chance. Until this time the people were under the per- 
suasion that the colony still belonged to the executors of 
Lord Selkirk, and by this deception the Company kept 
themselves clear of all responsibility for whatever transpired. 
To give an appearance of consulting the wishes of the 
people, it was determined to add new Councillors chosen 
from among the people of the colony outside of the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, to give effect to this new 
order of things, the Council already spoken of by Mr. Gunn 
convened at Upper Fort Garry on the 12th day of February, 
1835. The population of the colony looked with a jealous 
eye upon the constitution of this new Council, and remarked 
upon the fact that only one member was in a position, if he 
had the inclination, to iake an independent stand for their 
rights and privileges. They saw, too, that the heavy duty 
of seven and a-half per cent. on all imports was specially 
aimed at those who were trading outside of the Hudson's 
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Bay Company; and they saw in the proposal to constitute 
a volunteer corps an effort on the part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to be able to enforce by military measures, if 
necessary, their enactments, however objectionable they 
might be to the people for whom they were made. Still the 
concession of some form of government was, in a measure, 
satisfactory, and it was hoped that perhaps the Company, 
having been taught a lesson, might not object during the 
coming winter to the chance trade of a few skins. 

The new laws, however, were not brought into operation 
without more or less difficulty ; especially was this the case 
in respect of the penalty of public flogging, which was not 
attempted after the first unfortunate experiment. 

In August, 1836, the annual ship from London to York 
Factory was driven from her moorings at the latter place by 
the storm, and the Captain instead of trying to re-enter the 
harbor, made sail, with all the supplies of that year for the 
colony, back to England. Following this disaster was the 
cold, drizzly and frosty weather of October, which almost 
utterly destroyed the fall fisheries, with the consequent loss 
to the colony of that which had constituted heretofore their 
principal supply of provisions for the winter. 

From the period we have mentioned of the first introduc- 
tion of the so-called constitutional laws into the settlement, 
the system worked with varying success, but without the 
aid of lawyers. The seven and a-half per cent. duty on im- 
ports, which was found obnoxious and oppressive from the 
first, had to be recinded by Order in Council, and reduced 
first to five and then to four per cent., at which rate it re- 
mained until the transfer of the country to Canada. 

The clamoring of the population for something better than 
the arbitrary justice administered by the Magistracy ap- 
pointed by the Council necessitated the importation by the 
Company of a lawyer, who, under the title of Recorder of 
Rupert’s Land, was to have all the powers of a Judge in Red 
River. As Recorder of Rupert’s Land, no objection was 
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yaised, but as a Judge to deal with cases, many of which 
were between the settlers and the Company themselves, it 
was felt that justice was more likely to be obtained from 
someone who was not a paid servant of the Company, 
drawing, as he did in this case, the liberal salary of £700 
sterling per annum. In other respects, Judge Thom, the 
gentleman appointed, was of standing and ability quite equal 
to the position which he filled. Many objected to him on 
the ground that he could not speak French, which at this 
time was the language spoken by the majority of the popu- 
lation. It was said, too, that during the Papineau troubles 
in Canada he was no favorite of the French ; that the people 
of that nationality exhibited, more or less toward him, a feel- 
ing which was expressed by their countrymen in Canada. 
However, there was no outcome to this state of affairs 
from the time the Judge arrived in 1839, until we come to 
an incident in connection with the name of Mr. Simpson, 
who had been on an Arctic expedition. This gentleman left 
the Red River settlement on the 6th June, 1840, for the 
purpose of crossing the prairies to St. Peter, on the Missis- 
sippi River, thence making his way to England. It was 
said that he was very anxious to reach his destination before 
the arrival of his companion in the Arctic exploration, who 
had gone by way of what is now known as the “ Dawson 
route,” with the same object in view. On starting from the 
settlement he was accompanied by a considerable number 
of settlers and half-breeds; but, in his anxiety to reach 
England in advance of his companion, he pushed on ahead, 
with only a party of four men. When next found, on the 
afternoon of the 18th June, he was dead, and the dead bodies 
of two of his companions were found a short distance from 
him. The two others who had started with him returned 
with the report that the severe stretch to which his facul- 
ties had been subjected for several years, and his intense 
anxiety to hurry forward, had brought him to insanity, 
under the influence of which he shot down two of his 
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F : 2 
party, mentioned as his supposed enemies, and endeavored _ 


to shoot the two who had escaped, finishing the tragedy by 


shooting himself. This was the same Mr. Simpson who, as _ 
Mr. Gunn has related, five years before had chastised a 
French half-breed ; and as his companions on this occasion _ 
were of this race, there were those who believed that their . 


dislike to him might have possibly caused his death. 


Since the time we have mentioned, when the French — 
half-breeds came into conflict with the Hudson’s Bay Com- _ 
pany’s authority, this class had frequently broken the law " 
which related to the Company’s rights. They had frequently 
crossed or re-crossed the boundary line, and while the law _ 
still remained in force as to exclusive trade, they had fre- ‘ 
quently broken its provisions, with, however, an effort at — 
secrecy, which showed that they were desirous on the whole 7 
to pay some respect to the law which had been established _ 


over them. 


A collision now came about in this way: A Canadian, by 4 
the name of Regis Laurent, had, it is alleged, been guilty of é 
infringing upon the Company’s chartered rights. Hishouse ~ 
was forcibly broken open, and the furs which it contained _ 
seized by the Company’s officers. A similar act was com- 


mitted on another Canadian, and a third seizure, as already 
recited, was made at Manitoba Lake, and the person in whose 


possession the furs were found was made prisoner, conveyed 
to the shores of Hudson’s Bay and threatened to be taken to _ 
England, there to be punished for his crimes. These acts — 
greatly enraged the whole Canadian population, and as that 


class were mixed with French half-breeds by marriage or 


other ties, the two parties united in the sentiment of ill-will ~ 


against the rule of the Company. The English half-breeds, 
who were naturally more law-abiding, and less easily 
ageravated remained for a while staunch to the rule of the 
Company; buta collision came about by one of the class 


daring to aspire to the hand of the daughter of an officer, | 


high in rank in the service of the Company. This man, 
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whose name was William Hallet, it may be stated 

here, was baulked in his attempt to obtain the hand of the 
lady in question, and treated with the greatest indignity on 
account of his nationality ; and being a skillful hunter and 
a frequent companion of the French half-breeds in their 
annual visits to the great buffalo-hunting plains of the west 
joined them heart and soul in their efforts to obtain dedi 
they called fair play from the Company. He was followed 
gradually by a large number of the class; so that in a short 
time the whole Metis population, English and F rench, were 
imbued with a spirit of disaffection. 

Between 1840 and 1844 there were several visits of the 
Sioux tribe of the great Dakotah Nation of Indians. They 
and the Salteaux Indians living in the neighborhood of the 
Red River settlement had been at war for a number of years. 
Collisions were often prevented by the intervention of the 
Metis, and at last the half-breeds themselves were drawn 
into the disputes, and from 1840 to 1844 the half-breeds had 
joined with their Salteaux friends in giving battle to the 
Sioux wherever a hostile meeting occurred. 

A patched up peace was effected between the half-breeds 
and the Sioux in the fall of 1844, and the hunters returned 
to the plains, as usual, smoked the “pipe of peace,” and 
passed the summer with the Sioux as if nothing had occur- 
red between them. On the strength of this friendly inter- 
course and renewal of peace, a party of Sioux Indians 
arrived at the settlement, on a short and friendly visit to the 
whites, and after a brief stay reached their own country in 
safety. 

A second party reached Fort Garry in the autumn of the 
same year, they, however, were not so fortunate. While the 
Sioux and the Salteaux were engaged in friendly conversa- 
tion on one occasion, suddenly the report of a gun was 
heard, and instantly two Indians fell dead. The ball after 
killing a Sioux, also killed a Salteaux Indian, and very 
nearly killed a whiteman. Fearing this ‘to be an outbreak 
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of the Salteaux, the Sioux were lodged safely inside the 
Fort, and the Salteanx immediately fled. The two bodies — 
were taken in, and upon examination and enquiry, it was 
found that a Salteaux had fired the shot. The culprit was 
easily discovered, he did not attempt to escape, nor did he 
deny the charge. On being questioned, he cooly said “ The — 
Sioux killed my brother and wounded myself last year, and — 
that moment I vowed revenge ; that revenge I am now 
taking, but I am satisfied; let the whites now do with me © 
as they like.” 

He was, of course, instantly committed to prison, and four _ 
days after he was tried in a regular way by a jury, found | 
guilty, and sentenced to be hung. The gallows was erected 
over the prison gate, and he was executed on the fifth of 
September, 1845. This being the first case of executing the 
death sentence, it was thought an attempt at rescue might 
be made; but the execution passed off quietly, and the 
punishment seemed in the eyes of the people to be but 
right. | 

The year 1846 witnessed the arrival of a very severe — 
epidemic. The winter had been uncommonly mild, and 
early in the year influenza was very prevalent, and measles 
also broke out. Neither of these diseases were more than 
usually severe In due time, however, bloody flux appear- 
ed, and after its ravages among the Indians, spread with 
fearful rapidity among the whites From the 18th June, to 
the 2nd August, the deaths averaged seven per day; the 
aggregate number of deaths being equal to one out of every 
sixteen of the population. 

In September of this year, just as the settlement was re- 
covering from this sad affliction, there arrived several com- 
panies of the Sixth Royal Regiment of foot. This force was 
five hundred (500) strong, including artillery and sappers, 
all under the command of Lient.-Col Crofton. They re- 
mained, however, but a short time, being recalled in 1848. 
During their stay they gave a new impulse to everything, 
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and during their short residence in the colony they expended 
at least £15,000 sterling. 

On the departure of the Sixth Royals, in the same autumn 
a squad of 70 pensioners arrived, and the year afterward 
were followed by a like number, who took the place of the 
Royals. These troops were commanded by a Major Caldwell, 
who was appointed by the Queen. This gentleman having 
to be dependent upon the kindness and good will of the 
Company for everything that could make life enjoyable at 
that time, seems to have taken no special care to ascertain 
the real feeling of the colony in regard to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In fact, when information regarding their deal- 
ings with the people was repeatedly proffered to him, it was 
rejected, and the people soon saw that to get redress of their 
grievances, other than by force of arms, they must look to 
some other source than that of the gallant Major in command 
of his 140 pensioners. 

Hope then turned to Mr. Isbester, of London. He was a 
native of the country, who, by his energy, ability and intel- 
ligence, had raised himself from the position of a successful 
scholar at one of the schools of the settlement to that of a 
graduate of one of the British Universities, and to a teacher 
of considerable rank. This gentleman had succeeded in in- 
ducing prominent members of the House of Commons in 
England to interest themselves in the subject of the appeals, 
which, through him, were constantly being made against 
the injustice and persecution which the colonists of the Red 
River settlement were suffering. We come now to speak of 
an incident which effectually broke the power of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s monopoly in the Red River settlement. 
It was the cumulation of the efforts of many years’ remons- 
trance and petition to gain for themselves the right of trad- 
ing with their Indian brethren. 

In the spring of 1849 William Sayre, a French half-breed, 
had been arrested and imprisoned for trading furs. Three 
other Metis—McGinnis, Laronde and Goullette—had been 
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arrested on the same charge, but held to bail to stand their 
trial at the first criminal court. The charge against them, 
namely, their accepting furs from the Indians in exchange 


for goods, was considered as contrary to the rules of the 


Company’s charter, wherein it is stated the Hudson’s Bay 
Company shall have the sole trade and commerce of all the 


territories within Rupert’s Land. For some time it had — 


been rumored that the party to whom the culprits in ques- 
tion belonged were preparing to resist any attempt at the 
punishment of these men by an armed force, and on the 
17th May, the day appointed to sit upon this celebrated case, 


the Metis were seen collecting in armed bands from all parts 


of the country This movement took place about half-past 


ten o'clock. Those in command of these armed parties 
simply stated the object of the gathering to be to resist the 
infliction of any punishment, whether fine or imprisonment, 


upon the offenders. They conducted themselves in the most 
orderly manner, merely surrounding the Court House, and 
by their presence showing their intentions. It is to be noticed 
that there was no attempt on their part to interfere with 


the trial, now about to be in progress; nor was there any 


attempt made to rescue the prisoners from the hands of the 
authorities. When the trial proceeded Sayre confessed that 
he had traded furs with the Indians. A verdict of ‘“ Guilty” 
was found against him, and thereupon Sayre proved that one 
of the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company had given him 
permission to traffic; and on this pretext he was discharged. 
The cases of McGinnis, Laronde and Guillette were not 
proceeded with and they all left the court together, greeted 
by great applause. 

It was perfectly patent to the half-breeds who were 
directly interested in the trial of this suit, as well as the 
white settlers, who looked with very considerable interest 
upon it, that the Hudson’s Bay Company fearing to provoke 
a collision, which they knew must inevitably occur, had 
made use of a subterfuge to quietly get Sayre out of the 
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-gerape, with at least the semblance of the dignity of the 
law; and so firmly were all convinced that at last this 
arbitrary injustice of right was forever broken that the cries 
of “ Vive la libertie” and “Trade is free” were heard from 
all sides. Guns were discharged, hands were shaken, and 
three volleys given in testimony of the victory. 
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CHAPTER XItf. 


Tur Pembina TrReaAty—THE GReEat Fnoop or 1852— 
JUDICIAL—LHE Msrts—ARRIVAL OF Dr. SCHULTZ— _ 
A Printina Press—Mr. Datuas SuccEEDS GOVER- 
NOR SIMPSON—WILLIAM MacTavisH BECOMES Goy- © 
ERNOR, AND DIFFICULTIES FOLLOW—-THE Sr1oux Mas- ~ 
THE RiIoT OVER THE CASE OF THE ReEv. MR. 


SACRE 
CORBETT. 


In 1851, Governor Ramsey visited Pembina and concluded _— 
a treaty with the Indians for the purchase of a vast tract of 


land on the Upper Red River. This treaty excited consider- 


able feeling in the Red River Settlement at the time. It © 
was indeed a sad disappointment to the half-breeds who 
hoped to be recognized as the rightful owners of the disputed _ 
lands at Pembina, on account of their painful efforts to estab- _ 


lish a settlement there. 

a, The year 1852 witnessed arenewal of the terrible scenes 
of 1826, another flood covering and destroying a great part 
of the Red River Settlement. On the seventh of May, says 
Mr. Ross, in an appendix to his “ Red River Settlement,” 


the water had risen eight feet above the high-water mark ‘ 
of other years. The overflow soon spread ruin throughout 


the settlement, boats and canoes were in the most urgent 
demand with which to save life and property. The river 


had extended its breadth to about six miles and was rising 4 
at the rate of about one inch per hour. The settlers were — 


now filled with the greatest consternation. 

On the 12th of May, seven days after the flood had com- 
menced, about half the colony was inundated, and great 
damage had been done to almost every description of pro- 


perty for a distance of over twenty miles up and down the ~ 
river. To use Mr. Ross’ description, “the crying of children, 
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lowing of cattle, squeaking of pigs, and howling of dogs, 
completed the strange and melancholy scene.” 

On the 22nd, the water reached its greatest height, being 
within eighteen inches as high as in the flood of 1826, pre- 
viously alaeeestba by Mr Gunn. 

The flood of 1852 found more property within its reach 
on account of the settlement being larger. The scene was, 
no doubt, a sorry one, if we are to rely upon the accounts 
which living witnesses give us; dwelling-houses and barns 
were floating in all directions, with dogs, cats and poultry in 
them; out-houses, carts, carioles, boxes, cupboards, tables, 
chairs, feather beds, and every variety of household furni- 
ture drifting along, added to the universal wreck As in 
the earlier flood but one life was lost; a few horses, cattle 
and some pigs were neglected, and consequently drowned, 
in other respects the destruction was almost unlimited. 

The flood was caused in this way :—On the breaking up 
of the river, the ice, according to Mr. Ross’ account, choked 
in the channel, which caused the water to rise seven feet 
in the course of afew hours. This occurred in the night, 
and before the people were aware of it, they were floating 
in their beds. Hence the confusion was great, and much 
more loss was sustained than would have resulted had the 
first stages of the disaster occurred in the day time. The 
cause of the flood, as stated above, is disputed; some say 
there was no ice jam at all. 

Mr. Ross goes on to say that “cattle and sheep were 
drowned before the people were ‘aware of it, and two men 
who had gone to rest on a rick of hay, found themselves in 
the morning floating with the current some three miles from 
where they had laid down the night before. Others again, 
in the absence of canoes or other assistance, had to resort to 
the housetops; some took to the water and hung to the 
branches of trees and bushes till daylight brought them 
relief; and what may seem somewhat remarkable, in the 


midst of this scene of distress, some pigs were swept away— 
: io ‘a 
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one of which was known to swim fortwo days and two ~ 
nights together without relief, and yet was caught alive. 
The cold as well as the water pressed so hard, that one 
man was reduced to the necessity of cutting up his plough 
for firewood to save his children from freezing. The spectacle 
was as novel as it was melancholy. Three thousand five 
hundred souls abandoned their all, and took to the open 
plains. The loss of property, besides that of the crop for 
the year, was estimated at £25,000 sterling. The people 
were huddled together in gipsy groups on every height or 
hillock that presented itself.” 

The Colonial Governor, the Bishop of Rupert's Land, as 
also the Rev. John Black, were untiring in their efforts to 
aid and comfort and cheer the heartless, homeless people ; 
but it was not until the 12th of June that they could ap- 
proach their desolate homes and commence the work of re- 
building or repairing, as the case required. 

There is but little to record in 1852 except the distress 
consequent upon the flood, but before the end of that year 
the settlement had pretty thoroughly recovered from its 
effects. 

In 1853 Mr. Thom was removed, by order of the Directors 
in England, from his position of Recorder and placed in the 
position of that of Clerk of the Court, with, however, the same 
pay and allowance which had been before given him. This 
arose, it is said, from the difficulties brought about in an ac- 
tion between an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
one of the military, both of whom were resident in Fort 
Garry. This case, which was for defamation of character, 
involved such a number of prominent people in the colony, 
and so many complaints were made in regard to the action 
of the Recorder, that it led to the action mentioned. 

In the spring of 1854 Mr. Thom resigned his situation as 
Clerk, and returned to Scotland, and Mr. Johnson, a Lower 
Canadian lawyer, succeeded him. Mr. Johnson continued 
his duties until the year 1858, when he returned to his 
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practice in Canada. He was succeeded by Dr. Bunn, the 
principal medical practitioner in the colony, who continued 
to act in that position until the spring of 1861, when he died 
suddenly of apoplexy. Governor MacTavish succeeded him 
until the appointment of President of the Court was given 
in 1862 by the Hudson’s Bay Company to John Black, 
Esquire. 

We may pause at this point to give the reader some statis- 

tics. First, as to the list of Governors from 1812 to 1855 :— 
Capt. Miles McDonell, from August, 1812, to June, 1815. 
Alex. McDonell, from August, 1815, to June, 1822. 
Capt. A. Bulger, from June, 1822, to June, 1823. 
Robt. Pelly, from June, 1823, to June, 1825. 
Donaid McKenzie, from June, 1825, to June, 1833. 
Alex. Christie, from June, 1833, to June, 1839. 
Duncan Finlayson, from June, 1839, to June, i84. 
Alex. Christie, from June, 1844, to June, 1846. 
Col. Crofton, 6th Reg., from June, 1846, to June, 1847. 
Major Griffiths, 6th Reg., from June, 1847, to June, 1848. 
Major Caldwell, from June, 1848, to June, 1855. 

A census was taken in 1849, when the colony was found 
to contain 5,391 souls, divided as follows:—Men, married 
and widowers, 873; unmarried, 145; women, married and 
widows, 877; unmarried, 135; sons over 16 years of age, 
382: under that age, 1,314; daughters over 15 years of age, 
3873; under that age, 1,292. There were in the colony 7 
churches, 12 schools, 2 water and 18 wind-mills. There were 
745 dwelling-houses, 1,066 stables and 335 barns. Of live 
stock there were 1,095 horses, 990 mares, 2,097 oxen, 155 
bulls, 2,147 cows, 1,615 calves, 1,565 pigs and 3,096 sheep. 


Of farm implements there were 492 ploughs, 576 harrows, 


1,918 carts, 428 canoes and 40 boats, and there were 6,329 
acres of land under cultivation. 
From 1855 until 1857 no military force was stationed in 


the settlement, but in the latter year a company of Royal 


Canadian Rifles arrived in the colony, remaining four years, 
and returning to Canada in the year 1861 by ship through 
Hudson’s Bay. 
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In 1862 the American Government established a semi- 
monthly mail communication with Pembina, with which 
the settlement authorities also connected. Before this time 
mails had come by way of the head waters of the Mississippi, 
through the frontier town of Crow Wing, and had only been 
received once a month. 

In 1857 the Legislature of Canada fitted out an explora- 
tory expedition, under the command of 8. J. Dawson and 
Henry Youle Hind. These gentlemen continued their oper- 
ations during that and the two succeeding years, and in 1859 
made a report to the Government. This report attracted 
very general attention, and was the means of inducing sev- 
eral Canadians to settle in the country. Among others who 
went there at that time was Dr. Schultz, then a student of 
Queen’s College, Kingston. 

That year also witnessed the ar at of two Canadians with 
a printing press—Mr. Wm. Buckingham and Mr. Wm. Cald- 
well. This advent of Canadians, though few in number, 
was looked upon with suspicion and dislike by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s authorities. Strong efforts were made to in- 
duce the people not to patronize the Nor’- ‘Vester, which 
was the name given to the first newspaper. A short time 
afterwards Mr. Buckingham left the settlement, selling his 
interest in the Nor’-Wester to Mr. James Ross, who had 
been a distinguished scholar at the Red River College of St. 
John, and had afterwards passed a creditable examination at 
the University of Toronto. In 1864 Mr. Ross sold his inter- 
estin the newspaper to Dr. Schultz, who, in 1865, also bought 
the interest of Mr. Caldwell, and continued sole proprietor 
till 1868, when he sold it to Mr. Walter R. Bown. The effect 
ot the advent of this newspaper was an important erain the 
history of the settlement. Sir George Simpson, until then 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s affairs in North 
America, had died suddenly the year before, and Mr. Dallas, 
son-in-law of Governor Douglas, of British Columbia, suc- 
ceeded him. This gentleman had been for many years a 
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merchant engaged in the China trade, but, while owning 
stock in the Hudson’s Bay Company, had visited British Col- 
umbia and had married a daughter of Governor Douglas, of 
that colony, acquiring double interest in the colony in this 
way. He remained in british Columbia until appointed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Directors in England to suc- 
ceed Sir George Simpson in the management of their affairs 
in America. This gentleman had not had the training of the 
ordinary Hudson’s Bay Company’s officer ; his ideas were very 
much more broad, and he believed that the time had come 
when the monopoly of the Company in the fur trade must 


_ practically cease, and that they could only hope to continue 


to make large dividends by accommodating themselves to the 
altered condition of affairs, and competing with the incom- 
ing population with capital in the usual way. To this end 
he looked upon the publication of the newspaper in Fort 
Garry with pleasure, and had his administration continued 
it is thought that, possibly, the serious occurences 
of 1869 and 1370 might not have had to be recorded. 
Jealousies, however, among the regularly trained fur-trade 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company rendered his position 
untenable, and after a short time he retired to Iingland, to 
be succeeded as Governor of Assinniboia by Wm. Mac- 
Tavish, Esq., who was at that time Chief Factor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s station at Fort Garry. This gentleman, 
though possessing great ability as well as great kindness of 
disposition, was yet trained up from his youth, in the most 
remote districts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the nar- 
rowest of their peculiar beliefs in regard to their position in 
the country, and in the carrying out of which he at once 


reversed the liberal policy of his predecessor. The news- 


_ paper was placed under a ban, and the advent of Canadians 


and the possibility of its continuance was looked upon as 
dark and foreboding... 

Gold was discovered in the Saskatchewan Valley, near 
Fort Edmonton, by Timolean Love and James Clover, two 
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waits from the stream of miners which had poured into 
British Columbia from San Francisco, and had found their 
way to the east side of the Rocky Mountains. The latter 
part of that year witnessed the inauguration of a Scientific 
society called the “Institute of Rupert’s Land,” of which 
Chief Factor MacTavish was President, and Dr. Schultz 
Secretary. 

In the spring of 1862 a light draft steamer of considerable 
size, built on the upper waters of the Red River, arrived at 
Fort Garry, bringing with her nearly two hundred passen- 
gers, among whom were Governor Dallas and family and the 
Bishop of St. Boniface, as well as the new Recorder of the 
colony, John Black, Esquire. There also arrived in the 
country this year Lord Milton and Mr. Chiedel, whose travels 
to the west and experiences in the Rocky Mountains were 
described the subsequent year in a publication in London, 
entitled ‘‘The North-West Passage by Land.” 

In the fall of the same year occurred the outbreak of the 
Sioux Indians in the neighboring territory of Minnesota, 
which is known to this day as the “Sioux Massacre.” It 
commenced at the town of New Ulm, on the Minnesota 
River, under the leadership of an active chief named Little 
Crow. This commencement was followed by a general rising 
of the whole tribe, and settlers to the number of 1,500 were 
murdered under ths most cruel circumstances of barbaric 
wartare. The route to Red River through the States, which 
had been opened up by way of the head waters of the 
Mississippi, was immediately closed. One of the stage 
coaches was attacked by the Sioux and the passengers killed 
and scalped. 

Fort Abercrombie, the military post of the United States 
on the upper waters of the Red River, was besieged and all 
communication between the Red River settlements and those 
of Minnesota was for months cut off, and the officers and 
crew of the Red River steamer remained at Pembina for 
weeks waiting to return to their Minnesota homes. The 
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first communication was established late in the fall by the 
arrival of Dr. Schultz and an American, who had skirted the 
Sioux territory, and by travelling at night and without 
building camp fires, after being once captured by the Chipe- 
way Indians, reached Pembina in safety. The origin of the 
outbreak in question is no longer a matter of conjecture. Up 
to this time the Sioux Indians, one of the most powerful 
branches of the warlike Dakotah nation, had been at peace 
with the Americans, and doubtless would have continued so 
had it not been for the nefarious conduct of the agents 
appointed by the United States to manage their affairs. It is 
worthy of remark, and showing the foresight of the Sioux 
Indians, that, having been up to this time at war with the 
Metis of the Red River settlement, whenever the opposing 
parties met upon the buffalo hunting-grounds they conclud- 
ed peace with their former antagonists, the Metis, before 
committing the first overt act in this warfare. 

Early in December of this year, the Reverend Griffith 
Owen Corbett was arrested on a criminal charge, the gravity 
of which was a question on which the people of the settle- 
ment differed very much. Many believed that the animus 
of the charge was caused by the course which Mr. Corbett 
had pursued during the winter of 1856-57 in giving evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, which sat for 
the investigation of certain charges against the rule of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Rupert’s Land. On the first Sat- 
urday in December a number of men effected a forcible 
entrance into the prison in which Mr. Corbett was confined, 
stating as their reasons that bail had been refused to the 
gentleman on political grounds, and that there was no reason 
why Mr. Corbett, who, whatever his faults might have been, 
was always a kind friend to the poor, should be made an ex- 
ception to the general practice. Mr. Corbett’s imprisonment 
continued until it is said to have affected the sanity of the 
prisoner. Early in April an assemblage of his parishioners 
and others was held with a view to the forcible liberation 
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of the Reverend gentleman. This culminated in his release 
on the 20th April, 1863. Among those who were instru- 
mental in his release were James Stewart, schoolmaster ; 
William Hallet and John Burke, influential residents of his 
parish. Warrants for the apprehension of these three, with 
nine others, were issued next day, and a large force of 
special constables were sworn in; but before any action was 
taken, a body of thirty men on horseback, sympathizers with 
Mr. Corbett, appeared at the Fort and requested an interview 
with the Governor. This was granted, and they proceeded 
to demand the release of Stewart, the parochial schoolmaster, 
who had been imprisoned the day before for his complicity 
in the release of the Reverend Mr. Corbett. The party then 
proceeded without more ado to tear up the pickets which 
enclosed the prison-yard, and broke in the gaol and liberated 
their friend Stewart. No attempt was made to re-capture 
Corbett, and a few days after Stewart’s liberation the Magis- 
trates addressed a letter to the Governor, advising that in the 
present state of feeling in the colony no further proceedings 
should be taken against the rioters. 
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CHAPTER allt. 


EVENTS FROM 1868 To 1868—THE INDIANS—RAVAGES OF 
THE GRASSHOPPERS—STRUGGLES BETWEEN THE COL- 
ONISTS AND THE OFFICERS OF I1HE Hupson’s Bay Com— 
PANY—THE “NoR—WESTER ’—AGITATION FOR UNION 
WITH CanapA—Hon. Dr. ScHULTz’s CONFLICT WITH THE 
HuDSsoN’s BAY COMPANY. 


Karly in this year, 1863, rumors had been current as to the 
intention of the Sioux Indians, who had been concerned in 


_ the massacre in Minnesota, to pay the Red River settlement 


a visit. Late in May a band of eighty of them, under the 
leadership of the renowned Chief Little Crow, arrived, and 
had a conference with the Hudson’s Bay Company’s authori- 
ties. The Sioux spoke of their long friendship to the British 


_ flag, produced medals which had been given their fore- 


fathers in the time of George III., accompanied with a wish 
to be at peace with the British settlements forever. They 


_ then desired a present of food, and also ammunition. They 


were promised the first, but refused the latter on the ground 
that it would create ill-feeling im the United States. During 
their short stay these Indians were friendly with the Chip- 
pewa Indians in the settlement, and a number of friendly 
dances and feasts were interchanged. Shortly after this 
event there arrived at Fort Garry, with the intention of mak- 
ing a trip across the continent, the Chamberlain of the King 
of Sardinia, Count Castilione, who was accompanied by his 
Aide-de-Camp, Major De Vecchi, and two officers of the 22nd 
Regiment, then stationed in Canada. After a short stay they 
proceeded on their journey, and arrived in the fall of the 
year on the Pacific coast. Up to this time certain negotia- 
tions were pending between the resident officers of the 


-Hudson’s Bay Company in the country and the Board of 
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Directors in England. Certain important changes had been 
made in England without consulting these officers, who, 
in the peculiar system of this Company, were stockholders, 
or, at least, entitled to the profits of certain shares, as well 
as being the active overseers of the Company’s affairs. They 
accused the Company in England of having in a body sold 
their shares to a new set of stockholders. 

The stock of the Company, which had been watered so as 
to make it quadruple, instead of being held in comparatively 
few hands, and among those who understood and sympa- 
thized with the peculiar nature of the fur trade, had, as a 
great commercial corporation, been put upon the market as 
a great speculation; that a new body of Directors, among — 
whom were only two members of the old Board, had been 
elected, and that the old Board had assented to the change, 
retiring without a word of kindly feeling or farewell to the 
officers of the fur trade. The International Financial 
Association were the agents for the transfer of stock in Lon- 
don, and a report was current that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had been extinguished, and had been succeeded as an 
inheritor of the monoply by the association we have men- 
tioned. The gentlemen in England who effected this change 
apologized for their conduct by the assurance that so strong 
had become public feeling against the Company’s monoply 
and its exercise of arbitrary, legal and other powers in the 
country, that a change was necessary as a nominal yielding 
to public opinion, and one of the principal objects of the 
Company would now purport to be the establishment of 
postal and telegraphic communication across the continent 
to British Columbia. The nominal nature of this intention 
being manifested evidently in seven years subsequent rule 
in the country by their never having erected a single tele- 
graph pole, or established a single post. 

Following Little Crow in his visits to the settlements came 
Little Six, a Chief and half-brother of the former, and of 
almost as much importance in his tribe. These Indians 
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remained in the neighborhood of Fort Garry peaceably hunt- 
ing and trapping during the early part of the winter. But 
early in January of the following year, 1864, the American 
officers at Pembina connived with some Red River residents 
to kidnap Little Six and one of his followers. These Indians 
were enticed to the residence of A. G. Bannatyne, where they 
were given freely of whiskey mixed with laudanum, and, 
after being chloroformed to a state of insensibility, were 
bound on to dog-trains, conveyed to Pembina and delivered 
over to the American Commandant, Major Hatch. During 
the spring of this year the Sioux on the Missouri River, a 
body of between 4,000 and 5,000, sent a messenger to the 
Governor asking his advice in regard to their subsequent 
conduct towards the Americans. His advice was, of course, 
in favor of peace, and the Sioux who had sought refuge in 
the settlement, after living peaceably during the winter, 
although on the verge of starvation, left to join their western 
companions in the spring. [arly in March, 1864, Mr. Ross, 
who had held the office of Sheriff and Postmaster, from which 
he had been dismissed because of advocating conflicting inter- 
ests, sold out his interest in the Nor’- Wester newspaper to Dr. 
Schultz, who continued its management with Mr. Caldwell, 
one of the original proprietors. larly in the spring a series 
of disturbances occurred in the outlying settlement of 
Portage la Prairie. This settlement, a young and thriving 
one, had been commenced by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Cochrane, who, objecting to the rule of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in the District of Assinniboia, which was the 
name given to the settlements within a radius of fifty miles 
of Fort Garry, and, with a number of his parishioners, mostly 
English half-breeds, had gone to the rich and fertile country 
between the Assinniboine River and Manitoba Lake, and 
formed the settlement in question. They conducted their 
affairs in the simplest manner, the personal influence of the 
Venerable Archdeaeon being sufficient in most cases to 
insure law and order. Early in May, 1864, Mr. Dallas, the 
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Governor, took his departure for England, after he had goy- 4 
erned the country for two years. A month later another — 
departure occurred which caused great regret in the settle- | 
ment. This was Dr. Anderson, who had been Bishop of the 
Diocese for fifteen years. 

The summer of 1864 was characterized by intense heat for 
days tegether, when the thermometer stood in the afternoon 
at 100° in the shade. Droughts prevailed until the middle 
of July, when rains for the first time fell. Closely following — 
this arrived the grasshoppers, who instantly cleared away 
the rising crops, and, though vegetables such as tomatoes 
were left while any other esculents more palatable to the 
grasshopper taste remained, finally resulted in their making 
a clean sweep of everything. 

Towards the fall the settlement was again visited by a 
large party of Sioux Indians, consisting of 3850 lodges, or 
nearly 3,000 persons. They were divided into four bands, 
and had abandoned their hunting-grounds and lake fisheries 
and came hungry to the settlement to have a pow-wow with 
the English authorities. Governor MacTavish, who had suc- 
ceeded Governor Dallas, went to the outlying settlement 
with a view to turning them back. Ultimately, the main 
body remained at Portage la Prairie, while the head Chief, 
Standing Buffalo, came to Fort Garry with a few of his men. 
They spoke of the friendship which had always existed 
among their nation towards the English, and bitterly regret- 
ted the kidnapping of their Chief during last winter. They 
went away after arranging to trade at some of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s posts in the interior, and after receiving a 
liberal present of provisions. 

During the fall Mr. MacTavish’s duties as Governor were 
undertaken by Mr. Black, the President of the Courts, in 
order to give Mr. MacTavish the opportunity of acting as the 
mouthpiece of the disaffected Chief Factors of the traders 
in endeavoring to make the Hudson’s Bay Company Direc- 
tors in Engiand do them justice. During the summer one 
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of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s vessels had been wrecked, 


and the captain and the crew came up from York Fac- 


tory in dog-trains, and were sent on to the United States on 
their way to England. In the February following, 1865, a 
fire destroyed a part of the Nor’- Wester establishment, and 
a little later Mr. Caldwell sold out his interest to Dr. Schultz, 
who then re-established the paper, and conducted it on his 
sole responsibility. 

The spring of this year developed the fact that the vast 
swarms of grasshoppers which had destroyed the crops of the 
previous year, had deposited their eggs, and the young grass- 
hoppers were found to be as destructive as those of the year 
before ; in fact more so, inasmuch as they remained longer 
in the country. In June of this year, Mr. Wm. McTavish, 
the Governor of Rupert’s Land, who had spent the winter in 
England, endeavoring to compromise the differences between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers in the country and the 
stockholders at home, returned to Fort Garry unsuccessful 
in his mission. He left almost at once to attend the meeting 
of the Council of the Chief Factors and Traders, which was 
annually held at the Norway House. During the summer 
of this year, there arrived the Reverend Mr. Bompas, 
who travelled from St. Paul to the settlement with the 
Reverend Mr. Gardner and Dr. Schultz. This gentleman left 
at once for the scene of his labors within the Arctic Circle, 
where he remained until he was afterwards created Bishop 
of the Diocese. In the fall of this year occurred the death of 
the Venerable Archdeacon Cochrane, and also the arrival of 
the Right Reverend Robert Mackay, D.D., the new Bishop 
of Rupert’s Land. 

The harvest of this year, although the crops seemed utterly 
destroyed by grasshoppers in the spring, was better than 
had been anticipated. The fall buffalo hunt, however, turned 
out a complete failure. 

In the spring of 1866 the Quarterly Court was the scene 
of considerable interést, asin February of this year an action 
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for £300 sterling was brought against Dr. Schultz for alleged — 
indebtedness, but in consequence of the absence of the prose- 


cutor the case was deferred. In May, however, the case was 
again entered, and Dr. Schultz having stated his belief that 
the Court had sympathized with his opponent from the fact 
of his being an officer in the Local Government Service, and 


that they had permitted themselves to be influenced, he — 
was at once informed that he could not be heard personally . 


at the bar of the Court, and as he refused to appoint an agent 
in his absence, judgment was given against him without 
trial. This judgment Dr. Schultz refused to comply with 
until granted a fair trial in open Court. 

During this year another memorial was addressed to the 
Imperial Government signifying the wish of the inhabitants 
to be joined to Canada We havestated that up to this time 
the Council which governed the affairs of the Municipal 
District of Assinnibola was composed of parties in the 
interest of the Hudson’s Bay Company, appointed by the 
English Directors, and while the Hudson’s Bay Company 
authorities at Fort Garry had declared that the appointments 
in question were not made from political bias, yet it so 
happened that all the appointees were of their own political 


stripe. 


In the spring of 1867, when Mr. Clair, of the Council of © 


Assinniboia, died, a largely-signed petition was addressed to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company authorities, requesting that Dr. 
Schultz should be added to the Council, with a view of an 
independent representation of the people’s interest. So strong 
was the petition in question that it was felt by the authori- 
ties that this man must be got rid of in some way or other. 
No opportunity, however, occurred until a few months later, 
when, in January, 1868, the Sheriff, with a posse, proceeded 
to the trading post of Dr. Schultz to put into force the judg- 
ment which had been obtained against him in his absence ; 
Dr. Schultz resisted the seizure of his goods, and in the 
scuffle which ensued the Sheriff and posse were ejected. After 
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ae ~ accomplishing the saving of his property, the Doctor sur- 


rendered himself and demanded to be brought before the 
authorities. The authorities, believing him to be a dangerous 
subject, bound him securely with ropes and conveyed him 
in a cariole to a Hudson’s Bay Justice of the Peace, before 
whom he was charged with having assaulted the Sheriff in 
the discharge of his duty. He admitted that he had 
defended his property in the absence of any legal method of 
protection to resist the judgment of the Court given against 
him without the intervention of a jury, and in which he had 
no opportunity to plead his case; and stated that he was — 
willing to abide by the result of a new trial, if a new trial 
before a jury of the inhabitants was granted. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, however, finding their dangerous enemy in 
their power, forthwith consigned him to prison. This 
occurred early in the day, and before night the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood, to whom Dr. Schultz had been endeared 
by his steadfast advocacy of their rights and his intrepid 
conduct under oppression, immediately collected, and after 

an imprisonment of four hours he was released by them, 
after they had torn down the gaol walls and battered 
in the prison door. The large number who had collected 
for this purpose were thoroughly excited, and proposed to 
visit in a body the Hudson’s Bay Company authorities, who, | 
from the walls of their tort, had witnessed the breaking in 
of the gaol, which was only a few yards distant. The Doctor, 
however, calmed their feelings by proposing to go alone 
and unattended, to visit within the fort walls the Magis- 
trate who had submitted him to such an ignominious pro- — 
cedure. This he did, and stated distinctly that he was still — 

willing to undergo a trial on the charge brought against 
him, and to give bonds for the payment of the amount if 
judgment should be rendered against him. No attempt was 
made to recapture him or any of his friends on this 
occasion, but later, in the month of January, a General 
Council was held to consider the critical position of the 
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-Hudson’s Bay Company’s rule in the country; a resolution 
was arrived at to embody a force of one hundred special 
constables, to be organized into a permanent force. Once 
raised, however, the authorities felt that public opinion was 
so strong against them in the Schultz matter that they re- 
_ frained from using their newly acquired power, and, on the 

10th of the following month, thought it better to accede to 
the Doctor’s request and granted hima new trial. At this 
trial, which was conducted in the ordinary form of jury 
trials, he was allowed to plead his own case, and 
received, amidst the unanimous acclamations of the specta- 
tors, a verdict in his favor without one dissenting voice; 
it having been distinctly proven that the claim made of 
£300 against him was entirely without foundation. 

During this year also the attempts at home-rule made by 
the disaffected population of Portage la Prairie culminated 
in an attempt to form an Independent Government.* The 
attempt. was illegal and abortive, but still showed the 
‘strong wish of the people to escape from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s officers’ rule. After having forwarded an Address 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, they received an 
official answer from Downing Street, dated 20th May, in which 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, cordially acknowledged the receipt 
of their communication, and informed them that they had 
no power in law to create or organize a government, or even 


* Mr. Thomas Spence, in his evidence before the Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment, in May, 1874, gave the following account of this, the first attempt to form an 
Independent Government in the North-West: 

‘T bad organized a Provisional Government in 1867, over a part of the terri- 
tory which was occupied by about four hundred people. I had communicated 
this organization to the Imperial Government, and upon hearing from the Im- 
perial Authorities that our proceedings were illegal, the organization was broken 
up. The matter had nothing whatever to do with the outbreak or disturbance of 
1869 or 1870. This organization was made simply as a matter of protection for 
ourselves, as we were outside the government of the Council of Assiniboia, as 
Governor MacTavish informed me himseif.”’ 


Im 
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to set up municipal institutions for themselves without 
_ reference to the Hudson’s Bay Company or to the Crown; at 
the same time stating to them that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no objection to the people of Manitoba voluntarily 
submitting themselves to rules and regulations which they 
_ might agree to observe for the better protection and improve- 
ment of the territory in which they lived, warnine them, 
_ however, that the exercise of jurisdiction in criminal cases 
_ or to levy taxes compulsory would be wholly illegal. These 
_ events were, of course, much discussed in the colony, and 
_ public feeling satisfied itself for the present in an all but 
_ universal signature of a petition to the Governor in Council 
_.of Assinniboia, praying for an alteration in the system of 
_ government. This document stated that one of the principal 
_ causes of the Ited River grievances was to be found in the 
fact that they had no voice in the conducting of affairs, and 
_ asserted that the Red River people were quite capable of 
_ selecting competent persons to assist in making the laws 
_ which governed them. It declared the belief that all men 
_ possessing common sense have a right to a voice in the 
_ Government under which they live, and, for these and many 
_ other reasons given, requested that the Council would at once 
_ adopt a measure allowing them at least the right to elect 
- Councillors to fill vacancies which occured through death or 
_ resignation. 


Uz 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THe Crop or 1868—FAMINE—RELIEF—UNION WITH 


CANADA—RESOLUTIONS OF Hon. MR. MacpouGaLL— — 


DEBATE ON ACQUIRING THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY— 


OPPOSITION TO THE ANNEXATION—THE RESOLUTIONS. 


ADOPTED. 


The crop of 1868 was entirely destroyed by grasshoppers, 


and the fall buffalo hunt proved a failure as well as the fall | 


fisheries, so that starvation stared the colony in the face. 
Under these circumstances aid was solicited in England, 
Canada and the United States, and a committee, called the 
“ Red River Co-operative Relief Committee,’ composed of the 
principal gentlemen of the colony, was formed. The appeal 
we have mentioned resulted in £3,000 coming from England, 
$3600 from Canada and £900 from the States. Wheat and 
flour were transported on sleighs from Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, and death from starvation wholly averted by a pretty 
liberal supply of seed wheat procured for the inhabitants. 
As a means of aiding the starving colony, the Canadian 
Government had, late in the autumn, sent a party of 
engineers and surveyors to commence construction of the 


road between the Red River Settlement and the Lake of the | 


Woods. Thus the employment of men and the means of 
transportation relieved the destitution very much, particu- 
larly among the French half-breeds, and although the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. gave their quasi consent to this work being 
carried on by the Canadian Government, yet, with the 
exception of making statements to their prejudice, no overt 
act was committed by them. During the winter of 1868-69 
very little occurred in the colony. Rumors of an approach- 
ing connection with Canada were discussed; the people 
feeling the generous sympathy of the Canadian Government 
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and people in their distress, anxiously wished a political 
connection. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers, however, 
and those in their interest, were universally against it. They 
wished to maintain the territory they had held f.r two cen- 
turies still as a great fur-trading reserve. The breach be- 
tween the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers and the Directors 

in England had widened, and mutterings were heard of the 
intention on the part of the fur trade officers of the country 
to arbitrarily cut their business connection and carry on the 
fur trade themselves, and this disaffection increased the ob- 
jection which the parties interested had to a political con- 
nection with Canada. 

But we must turn from scenes and incidents around Fort 
Garry to what was transpiring at Ottawa, in order to follow 
the chain of events which led to the union of this section of 
the country with the Confederated Provinces. Fora number 
of years the question had been agitated in Canada as to the 
right of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the territory which 
it claimed as its own exclusive property; and a counter- 

_ claim was set up by the old Province of Canada, that at least 
a very large portion of the country claimed by the Company 
should properly be included within the boundaries of the 
Province of Canada, for the reason that it was French terri- 
tory at the time of the Conquest of Canada, and as such had 
been transferred to England, and afterwards formed part of 
the old Province of Quebec. 

Into the merits of this claim it is unnecessary to enter here ; 
suffice it to say that the matter attracted a great deal of 
attention in the Parliament of the Province, and that, in 
1857, a Commission was appointed, of which Hon. J. E. 
Cauchon (now Lieut.-Governor of Manitoba) was Chairman, 
to examine into and report upon the claims of Canada to this 
territory. This Commission made out what seemed a pretty 
fair claim; but the Hudson’s Bay Company at that time was 
too powerful in England, and the claims of the Province 
were held in abeyance. The question, however, continued 
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to be agitated ; and when the terms of the British North 
America Act of 1867 were being settled, Article XI, sec. 146, 
provided that, “It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and 
with the advice of Her Majesty’s most Honorable Privy 
Council, etc, on Address from the Houses of the Parliament 
of Canada, to admit Rupert’s Land and the North-West 
Territory, or either of them, into the Union on such terms 
and conditions in each case as are in the Address expressed, 
and as the Queen thinks fit to approve, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

In accordance with the terms of this section, the Hon. W.. 
Macdougall, then Minister of Public Works, at the first 
session of the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, intro- 
duced, on the fourth day of December, 1867, a series of 
Resolutions on which an Address was to be based, praying 
that Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territories should be 
united to the Dominion. * 


* The Resolutions were as follows :— 

1. That it would promote the prosperity of the Canadian people and conduce 
to the advantage of the whole Empire, if the Dominion of Canada, constituted 
under the provisions of the British North America Act, 1867, were extended west- 
ward to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

2. That colonization of the lands of the Saskatchewan, Assinniboine and Red 
River districts, and the development of the mineral wealth which abounds in the 
regions of the North-West, and the extension of commercial intercourse through 
the British possessions in America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are alike de- 
pendent upon the establishment of a stable Government for the maintenance of 
law and order in the North-West Territories. 

3. That the welfare of the sparse and widely scattered population of British 
subjects of European origin, already inhabiting these remote and unorganized 
territories, would be materially enhanced by the formation therein of political in- 
stitutions bearing analogy, as far as circumstances will admit, to those which 
exist in the several Provinces of this Dominion, 

4. That the 146th section of the British North America Act, 1867, provides for 
the admission of Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territory, or either of them, 
into union with Canada upon terms and conditions to be expressed in Addresses 
from the Houses of Parliament of this Dominion to Her Majesty, and which shall 
be approved of by the Queen in Council. 

5. That it is accordingly expedient to address Her Majesty, that she would be 
graciously pleased, by and with the advice of Her Most Honorable Privy Council, 
to unite Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territory with the Dominion of 
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Hon. Mr Macdougall opened the debate on the Resolutions, 
which continued about one week, in an able speech, in 
which he spoke of the importance of embracing the vast and 
fertile region within the bounds of the New Dominion; of 
the impetus that would be given to immigration by opening 
up this new country to settlers, and pointed out the 
necessity of a stable form of government being established 
before any large amount of immigration could be attracted 
to the territory. In summing up he said: “ The position is 
this—First, that it is desirable that this country should be 
transferred from Imperial to Canadian authority. Second, 
that the control of that country ought to be in the hands of 
this Parliament, and under the direction of this legislature. 
Then, if the Company make any claim to any portion of the 
soil occupied by our servants, they will come into the Courts 
- to make good their claim, and they will have the right, if 
the decision is adverse to them, to appeal to the Privy 
Council.” 

The debate was participated in by over forty members of 
the House, very full and free explanations and expressions of 
opinions being made by both the supporters and opponents 
of the measure. The arguments in favor of acquiring the 


Canada, and to grant to the Parliament of Canada authority to legislate for their 
future welfare and good government. 

6. That in the event of the Imperial Government agreeing to transfer to 
Canada the jurisdiction and control over this region, it would be expedient to pro- 
vide that the legal rights of any corporation, company or individual, within the 
same, will be respected : and that in case of difference of opinion as to the extent, 
nature or value of these rights, the same shall be submitted to judicial decision, or 
be determined by mutual agreement between the Government of Canada and the 
parties interested. Such agreement to have no effect or validity until first sanc- 
tioned by the Parliament of Canada. ; 

7. That upon the transference of the territories in question to the Canadian 
Government, the claims of the Indian tribes to compensation for lands required 
for purposes of settlement, would te considered and settled in conformity with the 
equitable principles which have uniformly governed the Crown in its dealings with 
the aborigines. “mn 

8. That a select committee be appointed to draft an humble Adaress to Her 
Majesty on the subject of the furegoing Resolutions. ' 
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territory may be briefly summarized as follows :—The 
necessity for a more extended field for colonization, expe- 
rience having shown that thousands of immigrants yearly 
passed through Canada on their way to the United States, 
many of whom could be induced to remain if the Govern- 
ment had any suitable lands to offer them free, as the United 
States had; the importance of acquiring the territory to pre- 
vent its being absorbed by the United States, which had 
just acquired Russian America, and showed a disposition to 
annex the Red River Territory; the immense advantage to 
the whole country of having its territory extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the moral obligation to provide 
for the settlers on the Red River a stable form of govern- 
ment, which they did not possess under the rule of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It was denied that the Resolutions 
implied any acknowledgment of the claims of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the Minister of Public Works clearly ex- 
plained the position of the Government on that point as 
follows: “In regard to the question of terms, the honorable 
gentleman had pretended that Government was prepared to 
recognize the right of the Hudson’s Bay Company to demand 
a large sum of money from the people of this country. He 
denied there was such intention. From the beginning of 
the discussion down to the last hour, the Government of 
Canada had denied the legal claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to that portion of territory fit for settlement. They 
proposed to claim this country as being part of New France, 
as having been ceded to the English Government in 1760, 
and as having remained in that position from that time down 
to the present. As to Rupert’s Land, that was an open 
point—they did not propose to settle that by these Resolu- 
tions—that would be left to the legal tribunals of Canada, 
and every British subject would have the right to appeal 
from these to the highest tribunals of the Mother Country.” 

But although there was much to say in favour of the mea- 
sure, the Opposition found considerable to advance against 
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it. It was urged that the Dominion had already enough ter- 
ritory, and was not in a position,financially,to warrant the ac- 
quirement of a tract of country—a large part of which was 
utterly worthless—involving the expenditure of a sum of 
money variously estimated by the speakers at from five to 
twenty millions of dollars ; that the enlargement of the fron- 
tier of the Dominion by more than a thousand miles would 
be an increased source of weakness in the event of war, and 
would be apt to lead to complications with the United States, 
or to war between the Indians of the two countries; that the 
establishment of courts, a police force and other necessary 
machinery of government would involve a much larger out- 
lay than there was any prospect of receiving an adequate 
return for; that the people of Red River country did not 
want annexation, and that it was highly impolitic to acquire 
a territory the only access to which at present was through 
the United States, and the expense of making a road to which 
on Canadian soil would be very great. With regard to the 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company, some of the opponents 
of the Resolutions held that the Company had forfeited what 
title it ever had under the charter of 1670, by never having 
complied with its terms with reference to colonization and 
civilizing the Indians, while others held that the charter 
never was valid, as it had been granted by Charles II with- 
out the consent of Parliament; that the Company had 
therefore no claim, and were not entitled to anything. 
Mr. Howe pointed out that the capital of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which was only £1,000,000 five years ago, 
had been inflated to twice that amount as soon as 1t was 
known that Canada wanted the territory, and the inflated 
sum of ten millions of dollars was what the Government 
would be expected to pay; a sum altogether unreasonable, 
and more than the country could afford to pay. 

On the motion to concur in the Resolutions as reported 
from the Committée of the Whole, Mr. Holton moved the fol- 
lowing amendment: “ That, acording to the provisions of 
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British North America Act, 1867, an Order in Council found- 
ed on an Address of the Canadian Parliament to the Queen, 
praying that Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory 
should be united to this Dominion on the terms and in such 
Address set forth, would have the full force and effect of an 
Imperial statute, and would bind this House to provide what-. 
ever sum of money might be required to extinguish the claims 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company upon the said territory, and 
that to pledge irrevocably public funds to the payment of a 
large and indefinite sum for the extinction of vague and 
doubtful claims would be alike unwise on grounds of general 
policy and imprudent in view of the present financial posi- 
tion of the country: and that it is, therefore, inexpedient to 
adopt an Address under the 146th clause of the British North 
America Act of 1867 until the nature, extent and value of the 
claims with which the territories in question are burdened, 
shall be ascertained.” After a short debate the amendment 
was put and lost on a division by a vote of 41 to 104 The 
Resolutions as introduced and amended by Mr. Macdougall 
were then adopted, and a select committee appointed to draw 
up an Address embodying them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT REQUIRES THAT TERMS SHOULD 
BE MADE WITH THE Hupson’s Bay COMPANY BEFORE 
THE TRANSFER TAKES PLACE—THE TERMS FINALLY 
AGREED TO—ACT PASSED PROVIDING A TERRITORIAL 
GOVERNMENT—SURVEYS—Hon. W. MacpouGALL AP- 
FOINTED GOVERNOR—Hown. Jor. HowE’s VISIT TO THE 
TERRITORY—Mr. MacpouGALL WARNED NOT TO ENTER 
THE TERRITORY—THE SITUATION IN THE CoLONY—Mnr. 
MACDOUGALL DRIVEN OUT OF THE TERRITORY. 


The desire of the Dominion Government to have Rupert's 
Land and the North-West Territories transferred, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British North America Act, 
and after that to settle the claims of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, was not to be so easily attained as had been hoped, 
nor was it to be attained at all on the terms at first proposed. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company was not at all disposed to allow 
the transfer to be made until the Dominion Government had 
agreed as to the terms on which it was to relinquish its title, 
and had no intention of seeking redress in the Canadian 
Courts—with the right of appeal to the Privy Council—but 
preferred to have it all stipulated beforehand how much was 
to be paid, and how it was to be paid; and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, having more influence with the British 
Ministry than the Canadian Government, of course had its 
way, and eventually forced the Government of the Dominion 
to make terms. 

On the fifteenth of May, 1868, Lord Monck sent down to 
the Dominion Parliament a despatch from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in which he acknowledges receipt of the despatch of 21st 
December, 1867, forwarding the Address, and states in effect 
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that Her Majesty’s Government considered that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had a good title to something, and that that 
something and its value ought to be determined and ascer- 
tained before any change in the existing state of affairs took 
place. This despatch, so disappointing to the hopes of Cana- 
dians, was accompanied by letters from Sir Edmund Head— 
ex-Governor General of the old Province of Canada, and Pre- 
sident of the Hudson’s Bay Company—to the Colonial Secre- 
tary, in which he strongly urged the claims of the Company 
and that they should be fully acknowledged before any 
transfer was made to Canada, a view which the Colonial 
Secretary coincided in by stating in his despatch to Lord 
Monck that a Bill based on the propositions of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company would be presented to the Imperial Parliament. 

This despatch was received so late in the session that no 
action was taken on it; but later in the year Sir George E. 
Cartier and Hon. William Macdougall were appointed by an 
Order in Council a delegation to proceed to England to settle 
the terms for the acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land, 
and to arrange for the admission of the North- West Territory, 
with or without Rupert’s Land. These gentlemen sailed on 
the third of October, 1868, and on their arrival in England, 
immediately put themselves in communication with the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had already opened negotiations 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company with a view to transferring 
the territory. Some time was spent in negotiating; the 
Company, at first, demanding terms which the Commis- 
sioners could not entertain; but subsequently modifying 
their demands so that they could be agreed to. The original 
proposition of the Company was to the effect that the Com- 
pany should relinquish its right of government, claim to the 
land, ete., but retain a royalty interest in the land and mines, 
as well as a certain reservation for hunting and some trading 
privileges. This proposition the Commissioners declined, 
maintaining that whatever arrangement was made must be 
conclusive, and that all right or title to the land must be 
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absolutely relinquished by the Company. While the nego- 
tiations were in progress the Government of Mr. D’Israeli 
was defeated, and Earl Granville became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. This caused some delay, and it was not 
until 18th January, 1869, that negotiations were resumed, 
and were concluded, as far as the Commissioners were con- 


_ cerned, on the 9th March, and the terms afterwards agreed. 


to by the Hudson’s Bay Company. These terms were, sub- 
stantially, that the Dominion Government should pay the 
Hudson’s Bay Company £300,000 on the surrender of their 
rights to the Imperial Government, and that the Imperial 
Government should, within one month of such transfer, re- 
transfer the same to Canada. The Company retained cer- 
tain reservations of land in the vicinity of their forts and 
trading posts, which were under cultivation, and were to 
have two sections in each surveyed township, which 
amounts to about one-twentieth of the whole territory. Ina 
pamphlet published in 1879, it is stated, “The Hudson’s 
Bay Company owns about seven millions of acres in the great 
fertile belt,’ which shows that, after all, the Commissioners. 
did not succeed in entirely removing the monopoly of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; but only varied it from a total 
monopoly of trade and territory to a partial monopoly of land. 
The Company relinquished all further title in the land, and 
all exclusive trading, fishing or other privileges, Government 
agreeing to respect the rights of the Indians and Half-breeds. 
The Imperial Government agreed to guarantee the loan of 
£300,000 necessary to pay the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
a Bill was passed to that effect, on condition of certain 
requirements being complied with by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The preliminaries being apparently all amicably 
settled, there seemed to be nothing to do but to pay over the 
money and transfer the property—the date of such transfer 
being fixed for the first of October, 1869. 

During the session of 1869, an Act was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament providing a Territorial Government 
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gor the country to be acquired from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; and in the Supply Bill provision was made for the 
Government borrowing $1,460,000, under Imperial guarantee, 
to complete the purchase of the Territory from the Company, 
and also for an additional loan without guarantee, of such 
sums as might be needed for improvements in the Territory. 
These Acts were passed in anticipation of the actual transfer, 
so that the machinery of government might be ready when 
that event occurred. The Act provided for the temporary 
government of the country to be acquired, and which was to 
be known as ‘“‘ The North-West Territories,” by a Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed by the Governor-General in Council, 
who, under direction of the Governor in Council, was to 
provide for the administration of justice, the peace, order and 
good government of Her Majesty’s subjects and others. The 
Governor in Council was also authorized to appoint a Coun- 
cil of not less than seven and not more than fifteen members 
to assist the Lieutenant-Governor. All laws in force in the 
Territory at the time of the passage of the Act, not inconsistent. 
with the British North America Act, or the terms of admission, 
were to remain in force until amended or repealed; and all 
public officers, except the Chief, were to continue in office 
until others were appointed. 

The preliminaries being thus all arranged, the Dominion 
Government lost no time in preparing for the actual transfer, 
and wishing to take advantage of the summer for surveying 
the lines of the townships into which it proposed to divide 
the Red River Settlement, Colonel J. 8. Dennis, D.L.S., was, 
on 10th July, 1869, directed by Hon. William Macdougall, 
Minister of Public Works, to repair to the Red River and pre- 
pare a plan for laying out said townships. Col. Dennis at once 
proceeded with his work, and, after consulting with the 
Crown Land Departments of Canada and the United States, 
submitted a report to Mr. Macdougall, in which he not only 
suggested a plan of survey, but intimated that it was possible 
that there would be objection on the part of the French Half- 
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breeds to any survey in their section of the country, until 
their claims had been investigated and definitely settled by 
the Dominion Government. Mr. Macdougall, however, 
seems not to have been impressed by Colonel Dennis’ fears 
of trouble with the Half-breeds, and, on the twenty-second 
of September, submitted a memorandum to the Privy Coun- 
cil, recommending Col. Dennis’ plan of surveys. The memo- 
randum was approved in Council, and an order issued, on 
the fourth of October, to Col. Dennis to proceed with his sur- 
veys. Mr. Macdougall does not appear io have considered 
seriously the probability of trouble referred to by Colonel 
Dennis, and did not submit his letters on the subject to the 
Council with any recommendation. 

Owing to a difficulty with the Home Government with re- 
gard to the paying over of the £300,000 agreed on to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the date of the transfer of the terri- 
tory was postponed from the first of October to the first of 
December; but the Dominion Government still proceeded 
with its preparations for taking possession, and, on the twen- 
ty-eighth of September, an Order in Council was passed 
appointing the Honorable William Macdougall Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Territories, at a salary of $7,000 
per annum. The Commission which was subsequently issued 
to Mr. Macdougall was to take effect after the transfer of the 
Territory, and the other Commissions for taking oaths, etc, 
were issued in the same manner. Mr. Macdougall was direct- 
ed to proceed to Fort Garry with as little delay as possible, 
and on his arrival placed himself in communication with Mr. 
MacTavish, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as 
set forth in the preliminary instructions addressed to him 
from the office of the Secretary of State for the Provinces. 
By perusing these instructions it will be seen that the Cana- 
dian Government desired to deal fairly and justly by ail 
classes, respect all rights, and gradually, to prepare the way 
for introducing the judicial, educational and other systems 
adopted in the older Provinces; but, unfortunately, the in- 
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habitants of the settlement were not made fully aware of the 
intentions of the Government, and, the French portion espe- 
cially, viewed with alarm and.distrust the appointment of a 
new style of government in the selection and composition of 
which they had not been in any way consulted. They had 
no confidence in the Canadian Government, and would much 
have preferred to be left as they were, or, if they had any de- 
sire for change, the inclination certainly lay more in the way 
of annexation to the United States, on which they so closely 
bordered, than to Canada which was so far away and could 
—at that time—only be reached through American Territory. 
The Canadians also, while satisfied with Territorial Govern- 
ment for the present, desired responsible government as soon 
as possible, such as they had been accustomed to in Ontario ; 
while a few Americans were entirely opposed to a union 
with Canada, and advocated an annexation to the United 
States. Added to this, the resident officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were very lukewarm in their support of the 
proposed transfer, and while not openly disaffected, were cer- 
tainly indifferent as to the success of the undertaking. They 
felt that their joint and individual interests had not been pro- 
vided for by the Directors of the Company in London, who 
cared very little for anything except getting as much money 
as possible out of Canada, and they took no trouble to ex- 
plain to the people the intentions of the Dominion Govern- 
ment after the transfer was completed. To understand their 
feelings in the matter it is necessary to explain that the 
Hndson’s Bay Company’s affairs in the North-West were 
managed by superior officers known as Chief Factors and 
Chief Traders, who had a certain share of the profits of the 
Company in lieu of salary; and that from various causes, 
such as increased competition, bad management after the 
death of Sir Geo. Simpson, and low prices, these profits had 
been reduced to a mere nominal amount. ‘To the dissatisfac- 
tion consequent upon this was added a rumour that in the 
negotiations pending, the stockholders in England did not 
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propose to recognise their right in any division of profit 
made by the Company, except that accruing to the fur 
trade, and consequently in the division of any monies re- 
ceived from Canada, proposed to ignore them entirely. 
These inland officers, as they were called, felt this to be a 
great act of injustice, and sent delegates home to remonstrate 
with the Directors. Their remonstrances were however 
unheeded, and the officers in question felt that not only 
were they to be excluded from participation in any portion 
of their purchase money, but the sale itself, by opening up 
the country for settlement, removing its isolation, and leaving 
it open for the free exercise of Canadian energy and capital 
in the fur trade, was certain to bring to an end the practical 
monopoly they had so long enjoyed, and to end entirely 
their hope of getting any share of the profits which had 
hitherto served them in lieu of salary,—causes of this kind 
led to the action which they took in encouraging the party of 
resistance. It will thus be seen that Mr. Macdougall had a 
very difficult and delicate task to perform in trying to unite 
these conflicting interests, and satisfy all parties, and his task 
was not rendered more easy by—to use the mildest phrase 
—the injudicious conduct of some of his subordinates, and 
his own misconception of the depth and extent to which the 
dissatisfaction had spread. 

The Hon. Mr. Macdougall started for his new post early in 
October, but did not reach Pembina until the thirtieth of 
that month. He was accompanied by his family and several 
gentlemen who expected to become members of the new 
Council, among whom were Messrs. A. N. Richards (Attorney- 
General), J. A. N. Provencher (Territorial Secretary) and 
Captain Cameron. Mr. Macdougall also took with him three 
hundred rifles and plenty of ammunition, the Government 
being apparently impressed with the idea that the slightest. 
show of force would be sufficient to check any discontent or 
prevent any trouble. In this, however, they showed the 
same want of wisdom displayed throughout the whole 
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negotiations for the transfer, and instead of Mr. Macdougall’s 
three hundred rifles frightening the French Half-breeds, they 
only made them more determined not to permit the Cana- 
dians to enter Assiniboia and set up a new government until 
they (the Half-breeds) had been consulted in the matter and 
guarantees given them that their rights would be respected. 
Previous to the arrival of Mr. Macdougall, a visit had been 
paid to the newly acquired Territory by the Hon. Joseph 
Howe, who was then President of the Council, and was 
shortly after to assume the portfolio of Secretary of State for 
the Provinces. Mr. Howe did not anticipate any outbreak 
at the time of his visit, and urged upon the parties whom 
he saw, the fact that the Territorial Government was to be 
only temporary, and that a government similar to that of 
the other Provinces would be established as soon as possible. 
Mr. Howe has been freely charged with encouraging resis- 
tance to Dominion authority during his visit, which lasted 
from 9th October to about 18th; but this he most emphati- 
cally denied, and there is no evidence to show that he said 
or did anything which could be construed into encourage- 
ment of opposition to the peaceful transfer of the Territory 
to the Dominion. Still, Mr. Howe’s mission was an unfor- 
tunate one, and may be considered as another blunder on the 
part of the Administration, for he had been himself so nearly 
on the verge of actual rebellion in Nova Scotia, and had 
succeeded so well in forcing “ Better Terms” for that 
Province from the Dominion Government, that any chance 
expressions of his with regard to the people of the North- 
West obtaining “their rights,’ would be construed as 
meaning more than was intended to be conveyed. 

Rumours of hostile movement on the part of the French 
Half-breeds reached Mr. Macdougall at several points on his 
way from St. Paul to Pembina, but he paid little attention 
to them until his arrival at the latter place, where he was 
met by a Half-breed, who had been waiting some days for 
his arrival, and served with a formal notice not to enter the 
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Territory. Disregarding this warning, Mr. Macdougall 
pushed on to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, about two 
miles from Pembina, and within the Territory of the North- 
West, from whence he sent a despatch to the Secretary of 
State, enclosing reports from Colonel J. S. Dennis and others 
on the condition of the country. Those reports stated that 
on the 11th October, a surveying party, under Mr. Webb, 
who were engaged in surveying the base line between 
Townships 6 and 7, had been stopped in their work by about 
twenty French Half-breeds, headed by a man named Louis 
Riel. No violence was used, Riel and some of his followers 
simply stepping on the chain, and ordering Mr. Webb and his 
party to desist, the leader claiming that the property being 
surveyed belonged to French Half-breeds, and that they 
would not allow it to be surveyed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment ; the surveyors being also notified that they must leave 
the south side of the Aissiniboine. No arms were seen on 
any of the party, and only threats were used, but Mr. Webb 
thought it most prudent to retire as he was ordered. Colonel 
Dennis applied to the Hudson’s Bay authorities and Governor 
MacTavish and Dr. Cowan had interviews with Riel, and 
pointed out the impropriety of his conduct, but without 
avail, his only answer being that the Canadian Government 
had no right to proceed with the surveys without the 
consent of the Half-breeds. The influence of the Church 
was then invoked, and an appeal made to the Father Superior 
Lestanc, who was in charge of the Diocese during the 
absence of Bishop Taché, then on his way to Rome to 
attend the Cicumenical Council. The priest declined to 
interfere, stating that he was afraid of lessening the influence 
of the Church over the people. 

The reports also stated that on the 20th a meeting of 
disaffected French Half-breeds was held at the house of one 
John Bruce, at which it was determined to resist the entrance 
of Mr. Macdougall into the Territory by force if necessary ; 
and on the 23nd an affidavit was made before Dr. Cowan by 
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Walton Hyman, of St. Norbert, that an armed party of about. 


forty French Half-breeds had assembled at the crossing of 


the River Sale on the road between Fort Garry and Pembina, 
with the avowed intention of turning Mr. Macdougall back 
if he attempted to proceed to Fort Garry ; and that another 
party of twenty men, under Louis Riel, was nearer the 
border at Scratching River, for the saine purpose. The reports 
of Colonel Dennis went on to show that while the English- 
speaking portion of the community was not opposed to the 
entrance of the Governor, it was not enthusiastic, and was 
not disposed to take up arms against the French Half-breeds. 
Colonel Dennis says: “The attitude of the English-speaking 
portion of the Colony may, I think, be fairly stated as follows : 
They say: We feel a disposition to extend a sincere welcome 
to the Hon. Mr. Macdougall as a gentleman who has been 
selected for our future Governor. We regret exceedingly 
that the good name of the Colony should be prejudiced by 
any such action as that we are told is contemplated by the 
French Half-breeds. We consider it a most outrageous pro- 
ceeding on their part and one that we would be glad to see, 
if possible, put a stop to. At the same time, should an ap. 
peal to arms be necessary, we could hardly justify ourselves 
in engaying in a conflict, which would be, in our opinion, 
certain to resolve itself into one of nationalities and religions, 
and of which we could hardly, at present, see the termination. 
We feel this way: We feel confidence in the future adminis- 
tration of the Government of this country under Canadian 
rule; at the same time we have not been consulted in any 
way as a people, in entering into the Dominion. The cha- 
racter of the new Government has been settled in Canada 
without our being consulted. We are prepared to accept it 
respectfully, to obey the laws, and to become good subjects ;. 
but when you present to us the issue of a conflict with the 
French party, with whom we have hitherto lived in friendship, 
- backed up, as they would be, by the Roman Catholic Church, 
which appears probable by the course at present being taken 
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_ by the priests, in which conflict it is almost certain the aid 
of the Indians would be invoked, and perhaps obtained by 
that party, we feel disinclined to enter upon it, and think that 
the Dominion should assume the responsibility of establishing 
amongst us what it, and it alone, has decided on. At the 
same time, we are ready—should the Council make an ap- 
peal to the Settlement to prevent the gross outrage contem- 
plated—by a large mounted deputation, unarmed, to meet 
and escort the Honorable William Macdougall to Winnipeg, 
and thus show to the French party, now in arms, that the 
English-speaking portion of the colony is entirely opposed 
to the present threatening movement by a portion of the 
French Half-breeds,—we will cheerfully and promptly res- 
pond to the call.” 

This being the condition of affairs in the Colony, Mr Mac- 
dougall determined to remain at the Hudson’s Bay post for 
a few days until he could communicate with Governor Mac- 
Tavish ; and, accordingly, sent Mr. Provencher forward with 
a message to the Governor, and instructions to confer with 
the leaders of the Half-breeds, ascertain what they demanded, 
and assure them of the intention of the Government to deal 
fairly and justly by all parties. On the first of November 
Colonel Dennis and Mr. W. Hallett reached the Hudson’s 
Bay post from Fort Garry, having made a detour across the 
prairie to avoid the French stationed at Scratching River, 
and reported that the French were still very much excited 
and opposed to the entrance of Mr. Macdougall, and that the 
Governor and Council of Assiniboia seemed disinclined, or 
powerless to take any steps to secure that gentleman’s 
entrance into Fort Garry. Mr. Provencher was sent back 
from the barricade under an escort and warned that none of 
his party would be allowed to proceed to Red River. On 
the second, a party of fourteen men approached the post and 
ordered Mr. Macdougall to leave, and on the following 
morning they becante so threatening in their demonstrations 
that he thought it most prudent to retire to United States 
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territory. We cannot do better than give Mr. Macdovgall’s: 
own account of this proceeding, taken from his report to the 


Secretary of State for the Provinces, dated 5th November : 


“The next day (Tuesday) about five o’clock in the afternoon,. 
fourteen horsemen were seen approaching as from the direc-. 
tion of Fort Garry, It was soon evident that they ‘were 
armed, and moving rapidly forward. As they approached, 


they slackened their pace and dismounted at the gate of the 
stockade which surrounds the post, with their guns cocked 


and in military order. In afew minutes two of their num- 


ber demanded an interview with me. They left their arms 
with their comrades at the gate, and were at once admitted. 


I invited them to a seat, and asked them what they wished. 


tosay tome. They replied that they had been sent to tell 
me that I must leave the North-West Territory—I must go 
back before nine o’clock to-morrow morning. I asked them 
who had sent them with this message? They said, ‘The 
Committee—the Government.’ I asked, what Government ? 


They said, ‘The Government we have made. I asked what. 


they Were instructed to do if I declined to go back? They 
said, ‘They did not know, they had no order.’ Itoldthem I 
was sent to assume the government of the country under the 


Queen of England, and by her authority, and I could not. 
obey the orders of their Committee. I, at the same time, pro- 


duced my Commission under the Great Seal, and handed it 
to the Captain for his perusal. He evidently could not read 
it, but the parchment and the seal seemed to convince him 


that it was what I described it to be. He handed it back,. 


saying that if his leaders had seen that he thought they 
would not have opposed me—they did not wish to take up 


arms against the Queen. He added that I ought to have 


come on as far as the barricade, which I might have done 


without molestation. I told him, in reply, that I-was going 
on as fast as I could when I was stopped by a written order 
from his Committee, which I handed him to read. He read. 
it, and he remarked that he was not present when it was. 


ee 
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written, but admitted that it came from the National Com- 
mittee, whose orders he obeyed. His companion having left 
the room, he seemed impatient to end the conversation, and 
rose to retire. J had asked their names, which they gave 
without hesitation as Lepine and Lavallée. They were very 
respectful in their bearing, and seemed ashamed of the busi- 
ness they had in hand. I sent out to ask them if they would 
eat, which they said they would be glad to do, and I accord- 
ingly ordered some pork and bread and tea to be given to 
them. Hearing of their remarks to one another that if they 
had known I was coming to represent the Queen as well as 
the Government of Canada, and that I was not sent to inter: 
fere with their religious or private rights, they would not: 
have joined the insurgent party, and having observed the. 
effect of the Great Seal upon the Captain of the band, I. 
resolved to send for the whole party, and explain my position 
and authority to them in the same manner as I had done to 
the two leaders. They replied to my invitation, that they 
were tired, and that some of their party had gone to the 
village and could not see me until the morning. About six 
o’clock the same evening Mr. Provencher and Captain Cam- 
eron made their appearance at the post, escorted by six 
horsemen, who had conducted them all the way from River 
Sale. ‘These gentlemen had not been allowed to go beyond 
the barricade. or to hold any communication with the 
authorities at Fort Garry. Mr. Provencher’s report of his 
mission and its result is enclosed herewith. About eight 
o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, the third instant, loud 
talking was heard at the gateway, and on going out I found 
the rebel party, with their arms in their hands, drawn up in 
a half circle, gesticulating fiercely, and threatening that, if 
we were not off by nine o'clock, they would not answer for 
our lives. I found that they had made a prisoner of 'Mr. 
Hallett, who went out te repeat my invitation of the evening 
before, and that he was then tied to a cart, and not allowed 
to speak to any of my party. Seeing their temper, and think- 
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ing it would not be prudent to give them an excuse for any 
further outrage, I ordered the horses to be harnessed, and we 
drove away from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post towards 
Pembina, escorted by a party on foot. When I had reached 
the post which had been set up to mark the 49th parallel, 
the Captain of the band stopped and addressing me in French, 
said, ‘You must not return beyond this line,’ pointing to 
the boundary monument. He further remarked that he did 
not know me as Governor, but only as Mr. Macdougall. As 
three or four persons had joined us on the way, but had no 
‘other connection with us, I asked if they also were inter- 
dicted from going on. He shrugged his shoulders, and said 
he did not know ; he would not prevent them, but perhaps 
they would be stopped at the River Sale. I then drove on, 
and my escort returned to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OPPOSITION IN THE COLONY TO A UNION witH CANADA— 
BisHoP TACHE’S OBJECTIONS—THE FIRST STEAMER ON 
Rep RIVER—THE MERTING at RIVER SanE—APATHY 
OF THE Hupson’s Bay COMPANY’S OFFICERS—STOPPAGE 
OF THE MAaILsS—OCCUPATION OF H'orT GARRY—THE IN- 
SURRECTION ASSUMES FORMIDABLE PROPORTIONS—RIEL 
SUMMONS A CONVENTION—MR. MacTAvVISH ISSUES A 
PROCLAMATION— MEETING OF THE CONVENTION— -Pass- 
AGE OF A “ BIL oF RIGHTs.” 


While the negotiations for the transfer of the Territory were 
progressing, the subject naturally attracted a good deal of 
attention in the Colony, and by no means met with general 
approval; the objections coming chiefly from the French 
Half-breeds, led by the Catholic Priests, and, at a later period, 
trom the resident officers and employés of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The priests seemed to dread innovation, and feared 
that any change from the existing condition of things would 
weaken their influence, and injure the good work they were 
doing. 

In 1868 Bishop (now Archbishop) Taché published a very 
interesting little book entitled “ AfSketch of the North-West 
of America,” one of the main purposes of which appeared to 
be to show that the country was not nearly so fertile as 1t 
had been represented ; that the winters were very long and 
cold, andthe summers very short and hot, and that it was 
not an attractive place for settlers. The worthy Bishop 
evidently thought that the Red River Settlement was well 
enough as it was, and did not advocate eny change. After 
giving a brief sketch of the Colony, and alluding to the 
proposed annexation of Rupert’s Land to the Dominion, he 

says: “ Offspring of Rupert’s Land, it will follow its mother 
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and be ruled by the influences which affect her. Yet, 
although not quite free, the child has acquired certain rights ; 
it posseses or occupies lanas for which it has not always 
paid ; it has cultivated them with its labor. True—the labor 
has not always been great ; but we speak of a child of the 
desert. It commands indulgence; it presumes to hope that 
here the foreigner shall not be preferred ; that in the great 
and wise plans matured by the Mother Country and Canada, 
its eldest brother, its past history may not be entirely disre- 
garded. In the Colony itself there is nervousness and 
uneasiness about the future. Some who hope to gain by 
any change, are clamorous for one; others dwelling more 
upon the system of government than upon its application, 
would like to try a change, certain that they would never 
return to the primitive state from which they desired to 
escape ; a greater number—the majority—dread that change. 
Many are very reasonable ; the country might gain by the 
change, and it would certainly obtain many advantages 
which it now lacks; but the existing population would 
certainly be losers. As we love the people more than the 
land in which they live, as we prefer the well-being of the 
former to the splendor of the latter, we now repeat that, for 
our population we very much dread some of the promiséd 
changes.” 

The worthy Bishop had needless fears, for the “splendor” oi 
this great country will not destroy but build up both his 
Church and his people by whom he is rightfully beloved. 
From his standpoint, at that time, it was only natural to write 
as, he did; and our reference to the matter to-day is in no 
spirit of ill-feeling. Ifthe Bishop undervalued the fertility and 
habitability of this great country, it is no more than other 
good men have done before and since. in his case it is to 
be regretted, not censured. We might observe, however, 
that the fears of the Bishop of St. Boniface werevery similar 
to those entertained by the French Canadians in Quebec. 
They dreaded English immigration, from the fear that it 
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would sweep away their peculiar institutions, supplant their 
language and interfere with their religion. This has always 
been the fear of French Catholics, and the experience of 
nearly a century anda quarter in Quebec has failed to entirely 
satisfy them that the English have no designs on either 
their language or religion, other than that which the regu- 
lar course of events must produce. The French language 
is toa great extent falling into disuse in Winnipeg and 
other centres of Manitoba, and will probably continue to do 
so as trade and commerce increase; for almost the entire 
bulk of the immigrants settling in this country is English 
speaking, and, of course, the English language is gradually 
superseding the French in business circles. As to the 
Catholic religion it is as freely enjoyed as it ever was under 
Hudson’s Bay Company rule, and better protected. 

- The objection on the part of the French Half-breeds of Red 
River, in the first instance, to the transfer of the territory to 
Canada was confined to this dread of change, and the 
Archbishop—who speaks for the whole French element— 
frankly confesses that he is quite content with things as they 
are and does not desire any alteration, although he admits 
that it might be to the advantage of the country. So fearful, 
indeed, is he of innovations that he is almost comically 
earnest in his endeavors to persuade outsiders that the Red 
River Territory is a good place for them to keep out of ; and 
even so important an event as the appearance of a steamer 
on the river is regarded distrustfully by him, and after 
sketching the fortunes of the first steamer, the Anson 
Northup, which arrived from St. Peters in June, 1859, and 
her successor, the International, launched at Georgetown in 
1862, up to the season of 1868, seems rather pleased than 
otherwise that up to that time the undertaking had not been 
successful, and concludes his account as follows: “ Such has 
been the experience of eight years ; the steamer (Internationa!) 
could not ply during half the time, and during the other 
half she was a complete failure. The result has slightly 
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disappointed bright hopes and money making schemes. 
Now, the idea of a steamer on Red River does not cause the 
enthusiasm which it excited at first. Wealthy people and 
merchants, taught by experience and disappointment, fear 
uncertainty. Poor people are decidedly against steam navi- 
gation for the following three reasons: Ist. The Red River 
abounds in fish and supports a great number of the necessi- 
tous. It is well known that steamboats are not skilful in 
the art of pisciculture. 2nd. Wood is very scarce on the 
banks of Red River, yet it is very much wanted there, and 
the fire canoes make war against the fuel on the banks, as 
against the food swimming in the water. 3rd. Land carriage 
from the United States hither, is an abundant source of profit 
to the land owners of the colony, who thus employ their 
horses and oxen; but the running of the steamer deprives 
them of this advantage, and all the money paid for cartage 
from St. Cloud to Georgetown goes into American pockets.” 
Such objections sound puerile enough in our ears, but they 
are gravely urged by the Archbishop, in his conservative 
desire to have things remain as they were, as reasons why 
‘“ Poor people are decidedly against steam navigation.” 

It will thus be seen that a strong feeling was growing up 
amongst the French against the change ; nor can the feeling 
amongst the English be said to have been very strongly in 
iavor of it, as it was proposed to be made. They wanted to 
escape from under the incubus of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; but they (especially those who had emigrated from 
Ontario) wanted to have a voice in the management of their 
own affairs, and they were greatly disappointed when they 
found that the Canadian Government proposed sending up 
a Government “all ready made” to take the place of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They felt as if they were getting 
from under one dead weight to place themselves under 
another, and they were not very enthusiastic about the 
change. 


The feeling of the French Half-breeds may be briefly ex- 
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pressed as this—that they questioned the right of the Do- 
minion Government to take possession of what they con- 
sidered their country, without their consent The first 
exhibition of this feeling was shown in the stoppage of the 
surveyors, Snow and Webb, already referred to. Shortly 
after Mr. Howe’s visit, the opposition grew stronger, and a 
meeting of French Half-breeds was held in the vicinity of 
River Sale, and a “Council” formed, of which a French 
Half-breed, of Scotch descent, named John Bruce, was Pre- 
sident, and Louis Riel Secretary. The avowed object of the 
Council was to prevent the entry of Mr. Macdougall and his 
followers until “Terms” had been made; and for this pur- 
pose the barricade was thrown across the Pembina road 
and guarded, at first by a force of about a dozen men, which 
was increased in the course of a fortnight to about one hun- 
dred. After the arrival of Mr. Macdougall, and his repulse 
at the frontier, the Council held daily meetings, and their 
purpose began to take more definite shape. As they were 
only about nine miles from Fort Garry, these proceedings 
were well known, and gave much alarm to the Canadian 
residents there and in its vicinity, who were amazed at the 
utter apathy shown by the Hudson’s Bay authorities ; and 
one Walton Hyman, a tanner, whose tannery was only a 
short distance from this barricade, made an affidavit on the 
22nd October, 1869, before Dr. Cowan, stating the facts that 
had come to his knowledge, in the hope that this informa- 
tion would arouse Governor MacTavish to the gravity of the 
situation, and induce him to take some action to prevent any 
opposition to the entrance of Governor Macdougall. 
Although this information was positive and circumstantial 
enough—even supposing, which would be supposing a great 
deal, that the authorities had no previous knowledge of what 
was going on so near the Fort—still Governor MacTavish and 
his Council remained inactive, and allowed the insurgents 
to perfect their schemes without interruption Nor can the 
plea of want of power to put down the rising at this time be 
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urged, for Riel had less than one hundred men, poorly armed, 
while the authorities had, in addition to the ordinary con- 
stabulary of the country, numbering about forty men, thirty 
or forty pensioners of the Royal Canadian Rifles, liable to do 
special service, and a force of 300 special constables sworn 
in a short time before. The only things apparently wanting 
to enable this incipient rebellion to be nipped in the bud 
were, a display of superior force and a desire to do so, but 
these Governor MacTavish and his advisers never showed 
until the rebellion had gained such headway that it was be- 
yond his power to control it without appealing to arms, a 
course which would, in all probability, have led to much 
bloodshed and serious loss of life. This doubtful neutrality 
has laid the resident officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
open to the very grave suspicion that they secretly en- 
couraged the insurgents in their unlawful acts, in the hope 
that an armed opposition to theacquirement of the territory 
by Canada would lead either to an abandonment of the 
scheme, or to an offer of “ Better terms,” in which some pro- 
vision would be made for them for what they would lose by 
the transfer of the country. To say that Governor Mac- 
Tavish and his advisers openly encouraged the insurgents 
is perhaps going a little too far, but that they did receive 
great encouragement from their inactivity is simply stating 
a fact. This inactivity seems all the more inexcusable and 
inexplicable when it is remembered that when the Governor 
returned from England in the summer, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to induce the Directors in London to allow the resi- 
dent officers a share in the £300,000 paid by the Canadian 
Government, he passed through Ottawa and had several 
interviews with Ministers, who asked him if he was in a 
position to transfer the territory peacefully, as stipulated in 
the contract, offering to send up 800 of the Canadian Rifles, 
then available, if he anticipated any trouble. To this the 
Governor replied most positively that he was quite able to 
carry out the terms of the contract without assistance, and 
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yet when fifty determined men could have prevented any 
trouble, and he had about five hundred at his command, we 
find him unable to do anything but advise Hon. Mr. Mac- 
dougall to remain at Pembina, and make himself and the 
Government he represented look ridiculous. 

About this time the mails, which had to pass over the 
Pembina Road, were stopped and examined, and all letters 
giving any true account of the condition the country was in 
were suppressed, while all letters intended for parties in the 
Settlement suspected of being favorable to Canada were also 
stopped. This was mostly done at Riviére Sale by the insur- 
gents, but it was also suspected that letters were opened and 
examined in the Post Office at Pembina, of which a strong 
annexationist and great friend of the insurgents was Postmas- 
ter. On account of this tampering with the mails great in- 
convenience was experienced in obtaining anything like cor- 
rect information as to what was occurring in the Settlement, 
and Hon. Mr. Macdougall was forced to 1esort to all sorts of 
expedients, and employ only the most trustworthy persons 
he could find, to get any letters from himself to Governor 
MacTavish, or any other person, taken into Fort Garry, 
while even greater difficulty was experienced in getting any 
information conveyed to Hon. Mr. Macdougall. 

About the same time that Hon. Mr. Macdougall was 
driven back to Pembina by Riel and his followers, it began 
to be rumoured that the insurgents intended to take posses- 
sion of the Fort, and the authorities were duly informed of 
the fact in ample time to have made preparations for its de- 
fence, had they felt so disposed, but they paid no attention 
to the warning. Sergeant James Mulligan, at that time Chief 
of Police at Fort Garry, states, in an affidavit taken subse- 
quently, that he “urged upon Dr. Cowan, the Chief Factor 
in charge of Fort Garry, the danger in which the Fort stood, 
from the intention of the insurgents to seize it, ; and request- 
ed him to call upon aportion of the 300 special constables 
and the pensioners to defend it.” Fort Garry was a strong 
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stone fort, bastioned and defended by thirteen six-pounder 
guns, was amply supplied with ammunition and provisions, 
and had in it also 390 Enfield rifles, so that if Governor Mac- 
Tavish had only closed the gates, he could, at least, have 
held the place against any force that the insurgents could 
possibly have brought against him, ifhe was afraid to do more ; 
but even this he failed to do, although he and Dr. Cowan 
were warned by other parties than Mulligan that the place 
would be taken possession of. Not the slightest precaution 
was taken, the gates were not closed, cannon not in position, 
and yet the Governor and Chief Factor knew that a body of 
men had been in possession of the Pembina Road for ten 
days, and had threatened to occupy the Fort! On the after- 
noon of the second of November, Riel, with about 100 men, 
came down the road from Riviére Sale, entered the open 
gates, and immediately proceeded to billet themselves in the 
various houses within. Dr. Cowan, the officer in charge of 
the fort saying, ‘‘ What do you want here with all these 
armed men ?” Riel replied, “We have come to guard the 
Fort.” “ Against whom ?” asked Dr. Cowan. “ Against a 
danger,” Riel answered. This was all the explanation given 
and seemed to satisfy the Chief Factor; and Riel and his 
followers were left in undisturbed possession. 

The force being housed, next fed, and proceeded to arm 
themselves with Enfield rifles in place of their own shot 
guns, closed the gates, set a guard, placed the cannon in 
position, and for the first time since its inception the rebel- 
lion became formidable. The insurgents had now possession 
of nearly all the cannon in the settlement ; were abundantly 
supplied with small arms and ammunition; had all the 
provisions and other stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
more than enough to last them all the winter, and it became 
evident that if they pleased to hold possession of the Fort 
until spring they could do so, for there was no force in the 
settlement able to dislodge them, and it would be summer, 
or perhaps later, before any force could arrive from Canada. 
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In short, the insurgents were now “ masters of the situation,” 
and held the position which ought to have been occupied 
by the loyal party, and which they would have occupied 
but for the supineness—to use no harsher term—of the 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Governor Mac- 
Tavish’s explanation of the capture of Fort Garry, as con- 
veyed to the Hon. Mr. Macdougall in a letter dated 9th 
_ November, is certainly a remarkable production when we 
consider that the Hudson’s Bay Company was still the de 
facto government, and that he, as the Chief Officer, was 
supposed to protect the property of the Company, if nothing 
more. He says: ‘‘ Excepting in one respect—but that, I am 
sorry to say, a serious if not in a formidable sense—little 
change, as far as we can learn, has, since my last, come over 
the arrangements or the spirit of these people * * *. The 
occurrence to which I have alluded in the preceding para- 
eraph as being serious is this, that on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, the 2nd inst., a number of these daring people 
suddenly, and without the least intimation of their intention 
to make such a move, took possession of the gates of Fort 
Garry, where they placed themselves inside and outside the 
gates, to the number in all ofabout one hundred and twenty, 
and where, night and day, they have constantly kept a 
pretty strong armed guard. On being asked what they 
meant by such a movement upon the Fort, they said their 
object was to protect it. Protect it from what? they were 
asked. Their answer was—from danger. Against what 
danger ? they were asked. To this question, ihey replied 
that they could not now specify the danger, but that they 
would do so hereafter, and obstinately took up the positions 
they have since kept in spite of all our protests and remon- 
strances at such a bold and high-handed proceeding. On 
coming into the Fort, they earnestly disclaimed all intention 
of injuring either person or property within it, and it must 
be allowed that in that respect they have kept their word ; 
but it is an inconvenience and a danger next to intolerable, 
W 
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to have a body of armed men, even with professions of peace 
towards ourselves, forcibly billeted upon an establishment 
such as this. Their intentions in coming to the Fort they 
have never definitely expressed, nor have they yet specified 
the danger from which their presence was meant to protect 
the place. Weare, therefore, left in some measure to con- 
jectures, and by these we are strongly led to believe that 
you were expected to come to the Fort, and that by thus 
having previous possession of the gates, they felt that they 
would be sure of keeping you out.” The extreme simplicity 
of the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company in being 
“led to believe” that the object of Riel in taking possession 
of the Fort was to keep Mr. Macdougall out, is certainly 
refreshing —especially as he had been informed ten days 
before that the capture of the Fort was intended for that 
very purpose. 

Headquarters being thus removed from Riviére Sale to 
more comfortable quarters, the Councils were resumed, and 
on the sixth of November Riel proceeded to the village and 
directed Mr. Walter Bown, proprietor of the Nor’- Wester, 
to print him a Proclamation, and, on his refusing to do so, 
immediately made him a prisoner, placed a guard over the 
office, and caused the Proclamation to be printed under the 
supervision of Mr. James Ross*. The possession of Fort Garry 


* PUBLIC NOTICE TO THE INHABITANTS OF RUPERT'S LAND. 


The President and Representatives of the French speaking population of 
Rupert’s Land in Council (the invaders of our rights baing now expelled), already 
aware of your sympathy, do extend the hand of friendst.ip to you, our friendly 


fellow inhabitants ; and in so doing, do hereby invite you to send twelve represen- 
tatives from the following places viz :— 


DU WOM Gee atvarcsse'eosisesos ssercce oe te MAT QALCL..csccesases vestemtemmee ‘ 

HGagingl ya octane s talidseake Es id AMMLOS obsccnea ese ALOE pe BF 1 

Bhs MALY Baesena tn tteestndactecnuts os 1 KONA ii snuteos chop eet 

hts WILEMUCINL Biss ctccase peseseces aoess 1 St. ANGreW 8. -casce pacccaveneoanes Pap 

Sota te A Ulsanccereeceren create secre Gites 1 St. Peter decocdess ccc asses tesusveer tt 1 
Town of Winnipeg...... ...0+ 2 


in order to form one body with tbe above Council, consisting of twelve members, 
to consider the present political state of this country and to adopt such measures 
as may be best fitted for the future welfare of the same. 
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gave such confidence to the insurgents that they assumed 
the inspection of goods coming from the United States, and 
seized all guns and ammunition, thus obtaining a number 
of double and single buffalo hunting guns, the loss of which 
was severely felt when the settlers attempted resistance. At 
this time W. B.O’Donohue joined the movement and assumed 
the duties of Treasurer, collecting the four per cent. imposed 
on all merchandise which had been always levied by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. O’Donohue was a very valuable 
accession to the insurgent ranks, as he had been educated for 
the priesthood, possessed considerable intelligence, and at 
that time occupied the responsible positions of teacher in the 
Roman Catholic School at St. Boniface, and private tutor to 
the children of Governor MacTavish, whom O’Donohue did 
not hesitate to charge with being the instigator of the 
rebellion.* 

On receipt of Governor MacTavish’s letter informing him 
of the capture of Fort Garry, the Hon. Mr. Macdougall wrote 
to that gentleman, urging on him that until the actual trans- 


A meeting of the above Council will be held in the Court House at Fort Garry, 


on Tuesday, the 6th day of November, at which the invitel representatives will 
attend. 
By order of the President, 


LOUIS RIEL, 
Secretary. 
Fort Garry, 6th November, 1869 


* In a letter addressed to the Speaker of the House of Commons, dated 26th 


february, 1875, Mr. O’ Donohue says: 

‘“T make the following statement of facts, which I can prove most conclu- 
sively ; 

‘¢ The insurrection was advised by Governor William MacTavish who, with 
other officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, also aided and abetted it from its 
inception up to the very hour it ceased to exist. That Riel was in constant 
communication with Governor MacTavish, and on many occasions under his 
instructions. That he, Governor MacTavish, fully recognised the Provisional 
Government. That Donald A. Smith, on arriving at Fort Garry, recognised the 
Government also in my own hearing, and with Governor MacTavish, was Riel’s 
adviser during his stay in the Fort, and after the departure of bth of these from 
the country, Riel continued*to hold counsel with John MacTavish, who then 
represented the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 
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fer of the territory took place the Hudson’s Bay Company — 
was the only government, and that it was his duty, as 
Governor of that Company, to issue a Proclamation calling 
on the insurgents to disperse, and to take such other steps 
as may be necessary to insure the peaceful transfer of the 
territory, as agreed on in the contract, when the time for — 
that transfer came. To this remonstrance from Mr. Mac-- 
dougall Governor MacTavish paid no attention, and matters. 
were allowed to remain in statu quo, as far as any attempt to 
put down the insurgents was concerned. The capture of 
Fort Garry and the seizure of all arms showed plainly to the 
Canadians that the insurgents meant to establish a govern- 
ment by force, and they, therefore, drew up an address to 
Governor MacTavish, which was largely signed, calling upon 
him to issue a Proclamation calling upon the insurgents to. 
lay down their arms. This address was presented on the 
12th November, but it was not until four days after—the 
very day of the meeting of ihe Convention called by Riel— 
that the Governor at last issued his tardy Proclamation, re-- 
citing the unlawful acts which had been committed, and 
charging all those engaged “immediately to disperse them-. 
selves and peaceably to depart to their habitations or their 
lawful business, under the pains and penalties of the law.” 
The Proclamation was a very weak production, not worth 
insertion here, and seems to have been purposely held back 
_ by Governor MacTavish until the day of the meeting of the 
Convention, in order that the English portion of the people 
might partly commit themselves to the movement by elect- 
ing delegates to attend. The English were unwilling to 
appear in any way to sanction the acts of Riel and his 
associates ; and were only induced to send members to the 
Convention by the circulation of a rumor that the result of 
the meeting would be an abandonment of their position by 
the insurgents, and the extension of an invitation to Hon.. 
Mr. Macdougall to enter the Settlement in peace. 

The English-speaking portion of the community was ex- 
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tremely loth to pay any attention to the Proclamation of “The 
President and Representatives of the French-speaking popu- 
lation of Rupert’s Land” issued by Riel on 6th November, 
inviting them to send delegates to the Convention to be held 
at Fort Garry, on 16th; but partly induced by the hope that 
they might be able to influence the Convention to some good 
purpose, they finally agreed to send delegates, and repre- 
sentatives were chosen.* The Convention met in the Court 
House, which was guarded by 150 armed men, and all the 
members were present, except one English delegate who 
became so much alarmed at the display of force around the 
building thai he returned home. To this assembly the Pro- 
clamation of Governor MacTavish was read, the insurgent 
portion seeming to regard it as a weak show of authority, 
and the English members regarding it as a farce. Theread- 


* The following is a list of the members elected : 
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Dr, Bird. 
Donald Gunn. 
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Henry Prince. 
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Robert Tait. 
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Francois Dauphinais. 
Pierre Poitras. 

Pierre Laviellier. 

W. B. O’Donohue. 
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Pierre Paranteau, Sr. 
Baptiste Towron. 

Louis Lacerte. 

Charles Nolin. 

Jean Baptiste Perreault. 


Brucg, President. 


Louis Riau. Secretary. 
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ing of the Poclamation and the protests of the English mem- 
bers against the show of force concluded the first day’s: 
business, and nothing beyond talk was accomplished on the 
following day. The eighteenth and nineteenth being the 
days appointed for holding the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Quarterly Court, the Convention adjourned until the twenty- 


second, in order that the room might be used for its legiti-- 


mate purpose. The Court met, disposed of some criminal 
cases, but, singular to say, no reference was made to the acts: 
of lawlessness committed by the insurgents. 

On the 22nd November, the Convention again assembled, 
and after debating all day on the advantages, or otherwise, 
of an union with Canada, nothing was arrived at. One 
English member finally proposed that the French should 
lay down their arms, and then both sides of the population 
would be on equal footing to discuss matters ; and suggested 
that Mr. Macdougall should be allowed to enter the Terri- 
tory, so that all could place their grievances before him and 
seek redress. On this Riel rose excitedly and said that Mr. 
Macdougall should never enter the Territory, either as a 
private individual or as a Governor. That broke up the 
meeting for that day. On the 23rd, Riel and party seized. 
the books and records of the Council of Assiniboia, and, on 
the meeting of the delegates that day, threw off the mask 


and declared the intention of the French members to form a. 


Provisional Government. The English delegates declaring 
that that was a question they could not discuss without 
consulting their constituents, it was agreed to adjourn the 
Convention until 1st December. 

Up to this period Riel and his followers had made a pre- 
tence of respecting the authority of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as a governing power, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
took the equally strange course of assuming that they were 
overcome by force, without ever having made the slightest 
attempt to put down that force; but on the 24th, Riel no. 


longer kept up the farce of pretending to respect the author- — 
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ity of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but going to the office of 
Mr. Roger Goulet, Collector of Customs under the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, took posession of all books, papers, cash and 
due bills. On the same day he attempted to take posession 
of a quantity of goods belonging to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which were stored in the premises of Dr. John Schultz, 
and placed a guard over the store; but the guard was 
enticed away while Riel was at lunch and the store locked, 
and although Riel brought out two field pieces and pointed 
them at Dr. Schultz’s house, threatening to knock it down 


if the stores were not given up, the Doctor remained firm, — 


and Riel, anxious to avoid firing the first shot, was content 
to let the goods remain where they were for the present. 

Shortly after this an effort was made to induce the French 
to agree to a middle course, that of allowing the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to rule until matters were arranged ; and to 
appoint a Committee which should represent all shades of 
opinion, to confer with Mr. Macdougall at Pembina. As 
Riel was anxious to induce the English delegates to attend 
the adjourned Convention on Ist December, so as to give a 
color of unanimity to his contemplated assumption of 
supreme power, he pretended to agree to this proposal, 
although, at the same time he was industriously circulating 
reports among his own party, calculated to still more incense 
them against Mr. Macdougall and the Canadian party. In 
_ order to be sure of a majority in the Convention it was 
attempted to pack a meeting held in Winnipeg, but a 
number of Canadians having got in, and Riel, finding that 
the peace party was likely to obtain a majority, had the 
lights put out, and the next day, a special meeting was 
called by Mr. A. G. B. Bannatyne, to consider first who were 
to be entitled to vote, and then discuss other matters. This 
special meeting decided to exclude most of the Canadian 
votes, and the insurgent element of the town, composed of 
the majority of the~Americans and those in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s interest, had things their own way. 
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On the first of December the adjourned meeting of dele- 
gates took place, and the English delegates soon found that 


their pacific proposals of the interval were to be disregarded, © 


and that the French had prepared a list of matters they 
wished the English to agree to, and on their dissenting to 
the principal points in it, the French, who, with the two 
English delegates from the town of Winnipeg who were in 
their interest, were in a majority, passed what they called 
the * Bill of Rights.”* This Bill being passed, the English, 
after making another ineffectual attempt to have a conference 
with Mr. Macdougall, retired to their homes, feeling that 
they had only been called together to give a color of unani- 


*BILL OF RIGOTS. 


. The right to elect our own Leg’‘slature. 
. The Legislature to have power to pass all laws, local to the Territory, over 
the veto of the Executive, by a two-thirds vote 

3. No Act of the Dominion Parliament (local to this Territory) to be binding on 
the people until sanctioned by their representatives. 

4. All Sheriffs, Magistrates, Constables, &c., &c., to be elected by the people— 
a free homestead and pre-emption law. 

5. A portion of tha public lands to be appropriated to the benefit of schools, the 
building of the roads, bridges and parish buildings. 

6. A guarantee to connect Winnipeg by rail with the nearest line of railroad— 
the land graut for such road or roads to be subjeet to the Legislature of the 
Territory. 

7. For four years the public expenses of the Territory, civil, military and muni- 
cipal, to be paid out of the Dominion Treasury. 

8. The military to be composed of the people now existing in the Territory. 

9. The French and English language to be common in the Legislature and 
Council, and all public documents and Acts of the Legislature to be published in 
both languages. 

10. That the Judge of the Superior Court speak both French and English. 

11. Treaties to be concluded and ratified between the Government and several 
trives of Indians of this Territory, calculated to insure peace in future. 

12. That all privileges, customs and usages existing at the time of the transfer 
be respected. 

13. That these rights be guaranteed by Mr. Macdougall befure he be admitted 
into this Territory. 

14. If he have not the power himself to grant them, he must get an Act of Par- 
liament passed expressly securing us the rights: and until such Act be obtained, 
he must stay outside the Territory. 

15. That we have full and fair representation in the Dominion Parliament. 
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mity to proceedings which they remonstrated against, and 
which they, in common with the loyal portion of the French 
population, saw, might lead to the gravest consequences. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ACTION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT—MRr. MacpouGaLh 
ISSUES TWO PROCLAMATIONS—THE MISSION OF COLONEL 
DENNIS—ITS FAILURE—AFFAIRS IN WINNIPEG—CAP- 
TURE OF DR. SCHULTZ—DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE—THE REBEL FuaG ~ ARRIVAL OF THE CANADIAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 


The news that Mr. Macdougall had been prevented from 
entering the Territory caused the greatest excitement in 
Canada, especially in Ontario, and the wildest rumors 
were for a while current. 

The Government set itself promptly to work to calm the 
agitation of the Half-breeds and to endeavour to effect a 
peaceful transfer of the country. Telegraphic communi- 
cation was opened with the Colonial Office immediately on 
receipt of Mr. Macdougall’s letter of 31st of October, advising 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that he had been 
stopped at Pembina, and the Home Office kept fully advised 
of events as they occurred. Steps were also taken to send 
parties who were supposed to have some influence with the 
French Half-breeds to reason with them, show them the ex- 
tent of the position they were assuming, and tell them 
that Canada had no intention of infringing on any of their 
rights and priviliges. For this purpose Vicar-General Thi- 
bault, who had spent over thirty years in the North-West, 
and Col. DeSalaberry were invited, and accepted a mission 
to the North-West to calm and appease the portion of the 
community which was excited. At the same time overtures 
were made by the Government to Mr. Donald A. Smith, 
Chief Agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Montreal, to 
undertake a Special Commission to the North-West, which 
he accepted, and left Ottawa on 14th December, 1869. The 
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powers given to Mr. Smith were very large, and he was 
commissioned to enquire into all causes of grievance and re- 
port as to the best means of removing them. His commission 
ran :—‘‘ Now know ye, that having confidence in your honesty, 
fidelity, and integrity, we do, by these presents, nominate, 
constitute, and appoint you, the said Donald A. Smith, to be 
our Special Commissioner, to enquire into the cause, nature, 
and extent of the obstruction offered at the Red River, in the 
North-West Territories, to the peaceable ingress of the Hon. 
William Macdougall, and other parties, authorized by our 
Governor-General of Canada to proceed into the same; and 
also to enquire into the causes of the discontent and dissa- 
tisfaction alleged to exist in respect to the proposed union of 
the North-West Territories with the Dominion of Canada ; 
and further, to explain to the inhabitants of the said country 
the principles on which the Government of Canada intends 
to administer the Government of the country, according to 
such instructions as may be given to you by our Governor 
in Council in this behalf; and to take steps to remove any 
misapprehensions which may exist in respect to the mode of 
Government of the same, and to report to our Governor Gen- 
eral the result of such enquiries ; and on the best mode of quiet- 
ing and removing such discontent and dissatisfaction; and 
also, to report on the most proper and fitting mode for effecting 
the speedy transfer of the country and Government from 
the authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Govern- 
ment of Canada with the general assent of the inhabitants.” 
At the same time that these gentlemen were being despached | 
a Proclamation was issued by the eee Cepers] on he 
authority of the Colonial Office, offering amnesty to ail those 
who immediately dispersed; and it was hoped that this 
Proclamation and the presence of Mr. Commissioner Smith 
would have the effect of restoring order, and allowing the 
transfer to be peaceably made, and that Mr. Macdougall 
would be allowed to enter the Territory. 

While these steps towards a peaceful solution ofthe difficulty 
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were being taken in Ottawa, everything in the colony and on 
the frontier betokened war. Mr. Macdougall, on being forced 
to retire from the Territory, took up his residence at Pembina, 
where he remained about six weeks. His position was 
peculiar and embarrassing. Hampered with his own family 
as well as the members of his staff and proposed new Goy- 
ernment, he found himself with about twenty persons in his 
party, and scarcely accommodation for one-third of that num- 
ber, with winter coming on, the hope of reaching Fort Garry 
diminishing, and the dangers and difficulties of returning to 
St. Paul daily increasing. To this must be added the humil- 
jation of being kept hanging about the borders of the Set- 
tlement, while the authorities made no effort to assist him, 
and Governor MacTavish contented himself with advising 
him, like Micawber, to wait “ for something to turn up.” 

Becoming convinced at last that he need expect no help 
from the officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and believ- 
ing that the transfer would be made on the first of Decem- 
ber, and his commission as Lieutenant-Governor thereby go 
into effect, he commenced making preparations for that 
event, with a view to calling on the loyal portion of the pop- 
ulation to put down the insurgents, either by a show of 
force, or by actual strength of arms if necessary. He was 
kept well advised of the state of affairs in the Settlement, 
and felt well assured that as soon as he could issue a Pro- 
clamation as the representative of Her Majesty, the loyalty of 
the Canadians and English Half-breeds would assert itself 
and the French would hesitate to offer armed resistance to 
the representative of the Queen, where they did not scruple 
to attempt to scare the Hon. Mr. Macdougall. Although 
aware of the surrender of Fort Garry—for it can be called 
nothing else—by the Hudson’s Bay authorities, he still had 
hopes that the insurgents would lay down their arms when 
there was any show of force and authority against them. 
In this, however; events proved that he was mistaken, and 
the Settlement very narrowly escaped a most disastrous war 
of creeds and races. 
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On the same eventful Ist of December on which the Con- 
vention re-assembled at Fort Garry and ultimately passed 
the “ Bill of Rights,” Mr. Macdougall, acting on the suppo- 
sition that the transfer to Canada had been made on that 
day, issued a Proclamation announcing his appointment as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories. Mr. 
Macdougall has heen blamed, and with some justice, for 
precipitancy in issuing this Proclamation before receiving 
information that the Territory had been transferred to Canada, 
and it was certainly unfortunate that he so far committed 
himself without sufficient information, for it so happened 
that the Territory had not been transferred, and Mr. Mac- 
dougall had no more legal right to issue a Proclamation than 
Mr. Riel had, and the insurgents knew that he had not the 
power and laughed at the Proclamation and its promulgator. 
There is no reason to doubt that Mr. Macdougall was quite 
honest in issuing his Proclamation, and believed that, by 
straining a point, he had the right to do so, for when he left. 
Canada the first of December was the date agreed on for the 
transfer, and although he had not received official information 
that the £300,000 had been paid and the transfer made by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, neither had he received any 
intimation that negotiations had been suspended. 

On the same day that he proclaimed himself Governor of 
the North-West Territories, Mr. Macdougall issued a Com- 
mission to Col. J. 8. Dennis, as his Lieutenant and “ Conser- 
vator of the Peace,” authorizing him to raise, arm and equip 
troops, &c., very extensive powers being given him, as may 
be gathered from the following extract from his commission : 
“Know you, that reposing trust and confidence in your 
courage, loyalty, fidelity, discretion, and ability, and under, 
and in virtue of the authority in me vested, I have nomi- 
nated and appointed, and, by these presents, do nominate 
and appoint you, the said John Stoughton Dennis, to be my 
Lieutenant and a Conservator of the Peace in and for the 
North-West Territories, and do hereby authorize and 
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empower you as such to raize, organise, arm, equip and 
provision, a sufficient force within the said Territories, and 
‘with the said force, to attack, arrest, disarm, or disperse the 
said armed men so unlawfully assembled and disturbing the 
public peace: and for that purpose, and with the force 
aforesaid, to assault, fire upon, pull down, or break into any 
fort, house, stronghold, or other place in which the said 
armed men may be found; and I hereby authorize you, as 
such Lieutenant and Conservator of the Peace, to hire, 
purchase, impress, and take all necessary clothing, arms, 
ammunition and supplies, and all cattle, horses, wagons, 
sleighs, or other vehicles, which may be required for the use 
of the force to be raised as aforesaid ; and I further authorize 
you to appoint as many officers and deputies under you, and 
to give them such orders and instructions from time to time, 
as may be found necessary for the due performance of the 
services herein required of you, reporting to me the said 
appointments and orders as you shall find opportunity, for 
confirmation or otherwise; and I hereby give you full power 
and authority to call upon all Magistrates and Peace-officers 
to aid and assist you, and to order all or any of the inhabi- 
tants of the North-West Territories, in the name of Her 
Majesty the Queen, to support and assist you in protecting 
the lives and properties of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects, and 
in preserving the public peace, and for that purpose to seize, 
disperse, or overcome by force, the said armed men and all 
others, who may be found aiding or abetting them in their 
unlawful acts. And the said persons so called upon in Her 
Majesty’s name, are hereby ordered and enjoined at their 
peril, to obey your orders and directions in that behalf; and 
this shall be sufficient warrant for what you or they do in 
the premises, so long as this Commission remains in force.” 

Armed with this Commission, which seemed to be ample 
and sweeping enough, but which was really not worth the 
paper it was written on, as Mr. Macdougall had no authority 
to issue it, Colonel Dennis at once made his way to Winnipeg 
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and communicated with some of the “ friends of law and 
order,” as the loyal party was sometimes called. He took 
possession of the Stone Fort, or Lower Fort Garry, appointed 
a number of officers in the different parishes, and began 
enrolling hismen. At first the English Half-breeds were 
quite enthusiastic, and the Christian Indians, under their 
Chief “ Prince,” tendered their services and a force of fifty 
was retained by Colonel Dennis to guard the fort. This in- 
cautious action gave rise to the report that Hon. Mr. Mac- 
dougall was enrolling the Sioux and other tribes to fight the 
French, and caused great anxiety in Canada for a while, as 
wellas a great fear in Minnesota and Dakota that their 
frontier would be plunged into all the horrors of an Indian 
war; but the fear was soon allayed by the repudiation by 
Hon. Mr. Macdougallof any intention of employing Indians ; 
and the collapse of Colonel Dennis’ mission as “ Conservator 
of the Peace” soon dispelled any danger of an actual conflict. 
The distribution by Riel amongst the Scotch and English 
Half-breeds of the “ Bill of Rights” adopted by the Conven- 
tion on the first of December had the effect of making many 
waver in their opposition to him and rather disposed to 
think that he was only demanding what was just in requir- 
ing some kind of guarantee from the Canadian Government 
that their rights and property would be respected. Again, 
many of the Scotch Half-breeds were rich, and they hesitated 
about engaging in a strife where they saw that the men of 
property would be the first and most heavy losers; so that 
although Colonel Dennis, in his role of Conservator, enrolled 
some 400 men in the different parishes, they soon grew luke- 
warm and he became convinced that no rising could be 
effected. He, however, endeavored to effect a meeting 
between Riel and Hon. Mr. Macdougall, which Riel promised 
should take place, but broke his promise. Another thing 
which operated very unfavorably against Mr. Macdougall 
was the doubt which. was soon thrown upon his right to the 
title of Lieutenant Governor, there being no official notifica- 
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tion of the transfer; and Colonel Dennis, finding he could 
do nothing, and that his authority was doubtful, prudently 
retired to Pembina, and shortly after returned to Canada 
with Mr. Macdougall, who left Pembina on 18th December, 
as soon as he found that his Commission was worthless, and 
that he could do no good by remaining longer. 

Coming back to affairs at Fort Garry, we find that on the 
refusal of the English delegates to the Convention which 
closed its sittings on the Ist December, to join in the forma- 
tion of a Provisional Government, Riel determined to carry 
matters with a high hand. Being informed that the Hon. 
Mr. Macdougall’s Proclamation was being printed at the 
office of the Nor’-Wesler, he endeavoured to arrest its 
proprietor, Mr. W. R. Bown, and took possession of the office, 
but not until the Proclamation had been printed. On the 
same evening (1st Dec.) an attempt was made to arrest Dr. 
Schultz, who was the most objectionable ofall the “Canadian” 
party to Riel, but the Doctor was absent at the Stone Fort 
consulting with Colonel Dennis, and the only result was an 
alarm to Mrs. Schultz, who was an invalid. The village of 
Winnipeg was now in a state of great excitement and con- 
fusion ; armed guards patrolled the streets ; the Canadians 
were placed under surveillance ; the Proclamations of Hon. 
Mr. Macdougall, which had been posted up in conspicuous 
places, were torn down, and general alarm prevailed. While 
Colonel Dennis was enrolling all the recruits he could 
muster at the Stone Fort or others places, the Canadians in 
Winnipeg, to the number of about fifty, who had been 
already enrolled, assembled at the house of Dr. Schultz, about 
eight hundered yards’ distance from Fort Garry, to protect 
the property of the Canadian Government stored there. 
This small torce, which was but imperfectly armed, put the 
place in as good a state of defence as possible, and soon was 
in a state of siege by Riel, who had now over three hundered 
men with him. Several times the parties very nearly came 
into collision, but each side was anxious to have the other 
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fire the first shot, and they stood very much like a couple of 
school boys, anxious to fight but each afraid to“ strike first.” 

For three days the Canadian party in Dr. Schultz’s house 
remained in a state of siege, and in the meanwhile the hopes 
of Colonel Dennis being able to raise any considerable force 
were dissipated. Fearing that a collision might occur, 
Colonel Dennis sent an order to the Canadians to leave 
Winnipeg and go to Kildonan School-house, as he could not 
come to their assistance; and warning them on no account 
to be provoked into firing the first shot. The bearer of this 
order was captured by Riel, and it gave him increased confi- 
dence. Cut off from wood and water the little force began 
to feel the pressure of the investment. Exhausted by the 
necessity of being at their posts night and day, they decided 
on the evening of the sixth to attempt to cut their way out 
on the following day, but on that morning Riel sent in 
Lépine and Moran, two of his prominent followers, ard Mr. 
A. G. B. Bannatyne, brother-in-law of Governor MacTavish, 
under a flag of truce. Through these persons the Canadians 
were told that Riel knew that Colonel Deanis had advised 
them to surrender (which was correct), that he had agreed 
to have an interview with Hon. Mr. Macdougall, and that 
if they would march up to Fort Garry they would simply 
be disarmed and allowed to go where they pleased. Some 
of the party doubted the sincerity of this promise; but on 
the assurance of Bannatyne, the only one of the party who 
spoke English, that the agreement would be faithfully kept, 
and that he would personally guarantee all private property, 
the Canadians surrendered, and with Mrs. Schultz, Mrs. 
Mair, and Mrs. O’Donnell, were taken to Fort Garry; not, 
however, to be released, for they found when disarmed that 
the gates were shut, a feu de joie fired, and arrangements 
made for their close imprisonment.* 


* The following is the list of prisoners taken on 7th December: 
John Schultz, M.D. ' W. J. Davis, 
Arthur Hamilton, J. B. Haines, 
xX 
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Dr. Schultz and the majority of the prisoners were within 
the walls of the Fort and securely guarded, while Thomas 
Scott and some others were placed in the prison of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which was outside the walls, and 
withal not a very secure building. Having by his promise 
to meet Hon. Mr. Macdougall induced Colonel Dennis to 
discontinue his efforts to enroll men, and, by his duplicity, 
captured the Canadians who were in arms, there was now 
no force available to oppose Riel, and the night of the seventh 
was one of high orgies among the insurgents. Riel and his 
Court became outrageously drunk on the rum found amongst 
the stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The work of cap- 
turing the Canadians without firing a shot accomplished, 
Riel forgot his promise to see Mr. Macdougall, and on the 
very next day (the eighth of December) issued a Proclama- 
tion, which was virtually a Declaration of Independence, 
and which bore such unmistakable signs of American 
“ spread-eagieism ” in its composition that its authorship was 


G. D. McVicar, H Weightman, 
R. P. Meade, L. W. Archibald, 
Henry Woodington, C. HE. Palmer, 

W. J. Allen, George Berbar, 
Thomas Langman, Matthew Davis, 
James Lynch, M.D., Archibald Wright, 
George Fontney, Peter McArthur, 
Wm, Graham, Robert R. Smith, 
Wm. Nimmcns, James ©. Kent, 
Wm. Kittson, J. M. Cocmbs, 
John Ferguson, A. R. Chishoim, 
Wm. Spice, John Eccles, 
Thomas Lusted, John Ivy, 

James Stewart, F. C. Mugridge, 
D. A. Campbell, George Nichol, 
John O’Donnell, M.D., George Miller, 

W. F. Hyman, James H. Ashdown, 
James Mulligan, A. W. Graham, 
Charles Garratt, D, Cameron, 

T. Franklin, J. H. Stocks, 


John Hallett. 


Thomas Scott and William Hallett were also captured while out as Scouts on a 
former nigkt. 
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generally attributed to Stuttsman, the Postsmaster of Pem- 
bina, who was a rabid Annexationist and a great friend of 
Riel’s. 

On the 10th of December the flag of the Provisional 
Government was unfurled over Fort Garry in place of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s flag. This new flag was the French 
Fleur de lis on a white ground to which the Shamrock was 
afterwards added. With reference to this flag, Archbishop 
Taché in his evidence before the Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment on the North-West Territory, 18th April, 1874, said: 
“ There was no British flag used in the country for some 
time previous to the movement. When the Hudson’s Bay 
Company did use a flag, it was not the British flag proper, 
it was a‘ Union Jack,’ with the letters ‘H. B.C.’ For two 
years, probably, previous to the movements, there was no 
British flag hoisted in the country, except the flag of Dr. 
Schultz, a ‘ Union Jack,’ which had the word ‘Canada’ upon 
it, and it was considered a party flag. Mr. Riel considered 
that if one man in the country had a right to raise a flag of 
his own, the same right extended to other men. The flag used 
by the Provisional Government was the French flag with 
the ‘ Fleur de lis, to which was afterwards added the Sham- 
rock, so there was never any such thing as taking down the 
British flag at all, about which so much has been said. On 
account of the letters ‘ H. B. C.’ on the flag, it was considered 
the flag of the Company. It used to be the practice to fly 
this flag on Sundays, but for some months before the troubles 
this practice had ceased, and as far as I know this flag was 
not hoisted at all for some months. Schultz’s flag was, as 
I understand, hoisted in opposition to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” The hoisting of the rebel flag by Riel gave great 
offence throughout Canada, and his real design began to be 
suspected,—which was plainly absolute Inde} endence or 
annexation to the United States. Riel’s position now seemed 
secure. He had im-close confinement a body of men who, 
though few in number, he had feared very much ; by misre- 
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presentation be had got rid of Colonel Dennis and Hon. Mr. 
Macdougall, and he now turned his attention to the admin-. 
istration of affairs. John Bruce retired from the Presidency, 
which Riel assumed; O’Donohue was continued in his office 
of Treasurer; Lépine was made Adjutant-General and Ban- 
natyne was given charge of the VPost-Office Department. 
Councillors were appointed who were in daily session, and. 
a large stock of trading and other goods belonging to Dr. 
Schultz was taken possession of, under a formal edict of con- 
fiscation passed by the “Council.” Guards were continued 
in the village of Winnipeg, but, apparently fearing the slum- 
bering feeling of the English natives—or, perhaps, still 
hoping to gain them over to the support of his Government— 
Riel did not interfere at this time with the English Parishes. 
Strong efforts were made also at this time to get the neigh- 
boring Indians to join the insurgents, but this totally failed, 
principally because the foresight of Mr. Macdougall had 
caused hi:n to authorize Joseph Monkman, an English Half- 
breed of great influence among the tribes, to visit their 
camps, explain the position, and urge them to remain loyal 
to the Queen. This task Monkman so faithfully performed 
that not one single Indian joined Riel’s standard. 

Riel was now at the head of a Government and began to 
feel the need of an organ in which to expound his views, and 
on the 22nd of December, purchased from Mr. W. Caldwell, 
the proprietor, The Red River Pioneer, a journal which had 
hitherto been published in the interests of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Of course Riel needed funds with which to make 
this purchase, and on the same afternoon he seized a sufficient. 
sum from the Accountant of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
On Christmas Day John Bruce retired from the Presidency, 
but still remained amember ofthe Council. On the twenty- 
sixth Vicar-General Thibault arrived at the Fort, the other 
Commissioner from Canada, Colonel DeSalaberry, having 
decided to remain a few days at Pembina ; and on the twenty- 
seventh Mr. Donald A. Smith, Special Commissioner, reached 
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the Fort, having left his papers at Pembina until he was 
sure of what kind of a reception he would meet with. 
His reception does not appear to have been an enthusiastic 
one, judging from his report to the Secretary of State for the 
Provinces, dated 12th April, 1870. He says: “ The gate of 
the Fort we found open, but guarded by several armed men, 
who, on my desiring to be shown to Governor MacTavish’s 
house, requested me to wait till they could communicate 
with their Chief. In a short time Mr. Louis Riel appeared. 
I announced my name; he said he had heard of my arrival 
at Pembina, and was about to send off a party to bring me 
in. I then accompanied him to a room occupied by ten or 
twelve men, whom he introduced to me as members of the 
“ Provisional Government.’ He requested to know the pur 
port of my visit, to which I replied in substance that I was 
‘connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company, but also held a 
‘Commission from the Canadian Government to the people of 
Red River, and would be prepared to produce my credentials 
so soon as they, the people, were willing to receive me. I 
was then asked to take an oath not to attempt to leave the 
Fort that night, nor to upset this government, legally esta- 
blished. This request I peremptorily refused to comply 
with, but said that, being very tired, I had no desire to go 
outside the gate that night, and promised to take no imme- 
diate steps forcibly to upset the so-called ‘Provisional 
Government,’ ‘legal or illegal, as it might be,’ without first 
announcing my intention to doso: Mr. Riel taking exception 
to the word illegal, while I insisted on retaining it. Mr. 
O’Vonohue, to get over the difficulty, remarked ‘ That is as 
he (meaning myself) understands it,’ to which I rejoined, 
‘Precisely so’. The above explanation, I am more particular 
in giving, as it has been reported that I at once acknowledged 
the Provisional Government to be legal. Neither then nor 
afterwards did Ido so. JI took up my quarters in one of the 
houses occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Officers, 
and from that date until towards the close of February, was 
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virtually a prisoner within the Fort, although with per- 
mission to go outside the walls for exercise, accompanied by 
two armed guards, a privilege of which I never availed 
myself. The state of matters at this time in and around 
Fort Garry, was most unsatisfactory and truly humiliating. 
Upwards of sixty British subjects were held in close confine- 
ment as ‘political prisoners ;’ security for persons or pro- 
perty, there was none; the Fort, with its large supplies of 
ammunition, provisions, and stores of all kinds, was in the 
possession of a few hundred French Half-breeds, whose 
leaders had declared their determination to use every effort 
for the purpose of annexing the Territory to the United 
States ; and the Governor and Council of Assiniboia were 
powerless to enforce the law.” 

So closed the year, darkly enough for the solitary little 
settlement in the wilderness, but ere another year elapsed it 
was to experience great changes and the foundations be laid 
for that marvellous growth which has characterized it for the 
past ten years, and which is fast making it one of the most 
flourishing portions of the Dominion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


INACTIVITY OF THE CANADIAN CoMMISSIONERS—RIEL’S 
OFFICIAL ORGAN—ESCAPE OF PRISONERS—Mass MEET- 
ING—EscaPE oF Dr. Scuuttz—Tue Convention— 
THE SECOND ‘ PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT” FORMED— 
APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES TO CANADA—THE RISING 
AT KILDONAN—CAPTURE OF THE PoRTAGE DETACHMENT 
—THE FiIRsT BLoop SprnnED—Masor Bouton con- 
DEMNED TO DEATH—M. SMITH ELECTIONEERS FOR RIEL 
—Dr. Scuvutz’ 500 MILE TRAMP ON SNOW-SHOES. 


The first event of importance which occurred in the settle- 
ment in the year 1870 was the arrival of Colonel DeSalaberry 
at Fort Garry on the dth J anuary ; but even then, though 
all the Commissioners had arrived, no steps were taken to 
further the object of their mission. Mr. Smith in his report 
says: “ On the 6th January, I saw Mr. Riel, and soon come 
to the conclusion that no good could arise from entering into 
any negotiations with his ‘ Council,’ even were we to admit 
their authority, which I was not prepared to do; ” the Com- 
missioner, therefore, contented himself with biding his time 
to get an opportunity to address the people, and meanwhile, 
as Mr. Smith says, they “had frequent visits in the Fort 
from some of the most influential and most reliable men in 
the settlement, who gladly made known to the people 
generally, the liberal intentions of the Canadian Government, 
and in consequence one after another of Riel’s Councillors 
seceded from him, and being joined by their friends and by 
many of their compatriots and co-religionists who had 
throughout remained aloof from the insurgents, they 
determined no longer to submit to his dictation.” This took 
some days to accomplish, and it is noticeable that The New 
Nation, the official organ of the Provisional Government, 
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made no mention of Mr. Smith as a Commissioner, but 
merely said “ D. A. Smith, Esq, General Manager for the 
Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada, arrived at 
Fort Garry last week. He comes to assist Governor MacTavish 
during his illness in the management of the Company’s 
affairs.” 3 

With reference to this paper, The New Nation, the first 
number of which appeared on the seventh of January, 1870, 
we would state that it was edited by an American named 
Robinson, and strongly advocated Annexation tothe United 
States as the ultimate destiny of the Red River Territory. In 
the leading article headed ‘“ Our Policy,” which appeared 
in the first number, the aim and object of the paper is thus 
clearly stated ; “ Something as to our policy will be expected 
from us in this number, and we proceed briefly to define 
our position. In common with the majority of this  settle- 
ment we regard the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Government 
as obsolete, and never to be resuscitated. The Dominion 
Government by its criminal blunders and gross injustice to 
this people have for ever alienated them ; and by their for- 
feiture of all right to our respect, will prevent us in future 
from either seeking or permitting its protection. The 
Imperial Government we consider to be too far distant to 
intelligently administer our affairs. The question arises, 
then, what form of Government is best adopted for the 
development of this country? And we reply, unhesitatingly, 
that the United States Republic offers us to day that system 
of Government which would best promote order and progress 
in our midst, and open up rapidly a country of magnificent 
resources. But in our present dependent position, we cannot 
obtain what we need in that direction, and hence we will 
hold it to be our duty to advocate Independence for the 
people of Red River as a present cure for public ills. Our 
annexation to the States will follow in time and bring with 
it the advantages this land so much requires.’ This tone 
was continued until the return. of Bishop Taché to the 
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colony, when the paper was suspended for two weeks, and 
on its reappearance, under new management, it was much 
more temperate in its style, and even tried to be loyal—but 
made rather a poor attempt at it. 

On this same seventh of January, arrangements were 
made for the return to Red River of Bishop Taché, who was 
in Rome attending the Cicumenical Council. When it was 
known in Ottawa that the troubles in the settlement were 
likely to prove of a serious nature, it was felt by the members 
of the Government that the Bishop was the one man who 
had most influence over the French Half-breeds, amongst 
whom he had labored most faithfully for over twenty years, 
and an enquiry was made by the Hon. Mr. Langevin, 
Minister of Public Works, through his brother, the Bishop of 
Rimouski, who was also in Rome, to know whether Bishop 
Taché would be willing to return. To this enquiry His 
Grace replied in the affirmative, and on the seventh a tele- 
gram was sent from Ottawa gladly accepting his services, 
and the Bishop left Rome as speedily as possible. 

On the ninth of January a number of the prisoners who 
had been captured at Dr. Schultz’s house escaped from the 
Hudson’s Bay prison, which was outside of the Fort Garry 
walls. Amongst these were Thomas Scott, Charles Mair and 
W.T. Hyman. Although the night was intensely cold and 
stormy, Scott and Mair succeeded in making good their 
escape to Portage la Prairie, but Hyman lost his way, and, 
- wandering on until his feet were frozen, took refuge in a 
house whose owners informed Riel, and he was speedily 
recaptured and brought back to the more secure prison 
inside the Fort Garry walls, where Dr. Schultz and others 
were confined. Seven of those who attempted to escape 
were recaptured. 

To return to Mr. Smith: After he had been nearly three 
weeks in Fort Garry, Riel approached him on the subject of 
his mission, and requested to see his Commission, as he want- 
ed to see whether he had authority to offer or accept any 
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terms from the French Half-breeds.* Mr. Smith informed 
him that his Commission had been left at Pembina, but 
offered to send a friend for it and other papers, provided he 
was given an opportunity of speaking to the people. To this 
Riel consented, and the messenger was despatched; but Riel 
endeavored to get possession of the papers before they reach- 
ed Mr. Smith, who was kept aclose prisoner, and not allowed 
to speak to any one while his messenger was away for his 
papers. 

On the arrival of the papers it was, after some difficulty, 
agreed that a public meeting should be held on the nineteenth, 
at which the papers should be produced and read. At the 
hour appointed upwards of one thousand persons had 
assembled, and, as there was no building large enough to 
accommodate them, the meeting was held in the open air, 
and lasted five hours, although the thermometer was twenty 
degrees below zero. A large proportion of the audience 
were composed of English Half-breeds who came in the belief 
that the Commissioners would at once insist on hoisting the 
British flag, and the release of the prisoners, whose close and 
crowded confinement was already inducing sickness and 
disease amongst them. In this hope, however, they were 
disappointed, and the time of the meeting was mostly occu- 
pied by frivolous objections raised by Riel and the reading of 
a portion of the documents. With regard to the hoisting the 
flag, Mr. Smith says: “ At the commencement of the meet- 
ing I requested the Chairman and those near him to begin 
by insisting that all arms should be laid down, and that the 
flag then flying (FVeur-de-lis and Shamrock) should be replaced 
by the British ensign. This they thought would come better 
at an after-stage ; but the opportunity of doing so now lost, 
never recurred.” Mr. Smith neglects to state why he him- 
self did not renew the demand for the hoisting of the British 
flag and the release of the prisoners. The reading of the 
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papers, Queen’s Proclamation, &c., not being completed 
before night set in, the meeting was adjourned until noon 
the next day, when even a larger number was present than 
on the previous day. On the documents all being read, Riel 
moved, seconded by Mr. Bannatyne, “That twenty repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by the English population of Red. 
River, to meet twenty other representatives of the French 
population, on Tuesday, the 25th inst., at noon, in the Court 
House, with the object of considering the subject of Mr. 
Smith’s Commission, and to decide what would be best for 
the welfare of the country.” After some slight objection to 
the motion as implying a doubt of Mr. Smith’s Commission, 
the motion was carried. Many of those who had attended 
the meeting were puzzled at the Commissioners not insist- 
ing on an answer from Riel and his Council, as they alone 
represented the insurgent element; and many thought they 
saw in Riel’s proposition—seconded as it was by Governor 
MacTavish’s brother-in law (Bannatyne)—only a desire to 
gain time, and win over the English Half-breeds if possible. 
Riel’s attention was momentarily diverted from the pro- 
posed meeting of the convention by the escape from prison, 
on the night of Sunday, 28rd, of Dr. Schultz, the man of all 
his political prisoners whom he most cordially hated, and 
whose liberty he most feared. A short time after the cap- 
ture of the Doctor and his party, so great was Riel’s fear of 
_his making a dash on the guards with the rest of the prison- 
ers, that he ordered Dr. Schultz to be placed in solitary con- 
finement, and strongly guarded. The prisoners had all 
waited through weeks of weary confinement for the arrival 
of the Commissioners, believing that their first act would be 
the request for the liberty of British subjects confined with- 
out cause ; and when the mass meeting was held under the 
very walls of this prison, without the slightest indication of 
interest on the part of the Commissioners for their release, 
all hopes ceased, arid Dr. Schultz—who had for some time 
suspected, from the whispering of the guards, that the fate 
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afterwards meted out to Scott was determined upon for him 
—resolved to attempt escape. Sunday night being intensely 
cold, with drifting snow, was chosen as likely to enable 
him to elude pursuit if once his prison could be breached. A 
small gimlet and penknife—which had been conveyed to 
him by a clever stratagem of his wife’s and carefully secret- 
ed for weeks—enabled the prisoner, after eight hours of 
labor, to make an opening through the fastenings, sufficiently 
large to squeeze his body through, and his Buffalo robe bed, 
cut into strips, was to afford safe descent into the inner court 
of the Fort. Unfortunately, the Buffalo robe broke, injuring 
the prisoner’s leg by his too hasty descent to the icy path 
beneath, and making the task of scaling the Fort Garry wall 
which he had still to accomplish, a matter of much difficulty’ 
Throwing himself, however, from the top of the outer wall, 
near one of the bastions, he was fortunate enough to be re- 
ceived in the kindly but cold embrace of a snow drift, formed 
by the angle of wall and bastion. Very lame from his 
fall from the prison, he proceeded with halting steps through 
the village of Winnipeg to the friendly Half-breed settle- 
ments tothe North. Fortunately the intense cold kept Riel’s 
Winnipeg guards indoors, and the frosted windows showed 
them no sign of the lame refugee whose footsteps were al- 
most instantly covered by the drifting snow, and who safely 
made his way tothe Parish of Kildonan, and, about day- 
light found help and shelter under the friendly roof of Mr, 
Robert McBeath. The morning revealing the escape of his 
principal prisoner, Riel immediately sent parties of horse- 
men in every direction to effect his recapture; and, after 
curiously scanning the opening made and the Buffalo robe, 
proceeded to relieve his pent up wrath on the other pri- 
soners, who, judging from the hubbub that Dr. Schultz’s 
attempt had been successful, were venting their satisfaction 
in joyous songs. To this Riel put a hasty stop, and, with a 
malediction on the whole of them, made an example of a 
much respected Half-breed, named William Hallett, by iron- 
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ing him, hand and foot, and placing him in the part of the 
prison from which Dr. Schultz had escaped. The New 
Nation in mentioning the escape, says: “ It appears the 
Doctor was confined in an upper room of one of the buildings 
at the Fort, closely attended by aguard. On the evening in 
question he requested the guard to retire from the room 
whilst he changed his clothes. The guard being gone the 
Doctor cut his robe into strips, and having by some means 
procured a large gimlet which he inserted in the wall below 
the window sill, he fastened the line to it and let himself 
down to the ground. Two strange cutters were seen about 
the Fort late in the night, which led to the supposition that 
his escape was effected with the knowledge of some outside 
parties. Be this as it may, certain it is that the redoubtable 
Doctor is once more enjoying his daily rations, without 
having his potatoes probed by a bayonet, and is permitted 
the luxury of a clean shirt-collar without the ceremony of an 
examination for letters in cipher.” 

The Convention of English and French delegates met in 
Fort Garry Court House on 25th January, and remained in 
session, with an adjournment of two days, until 10th 
February. No business was transacted on the first day on 
account of the absence of three of the French members, but 
on the second all delegates were present, and the election of 
officers took place.* Judge Black was unanimously called 


* The following is a list of the members of the Convention :— 


FreNcH REPRESENTATIVES. Ena@uish R&PRESENTATIVES. 
M. Thibert. Rev. H. Cochrane. 
PARE AU!’ Si. -ccrerspores: Alex. Pagée. | St. Peter's... seers he Spence. 
Maquer Birston. 


St. Clement’s ....... 


Thomas Bunn. 
| Alex. McKenzie, 


St. Francois Xavier.. Xavier Pagee. 
Pierre Poitras. 


A. McK | Judge eee 

t. Charles ..... ........ ae SEAS 3 St. Andrew’s........4 D. Gunn, Sr. 

nena (J . F. Grant. 12.5 Boyd. 
ob B. O’Donobue.! St, Paul’s.sccoseeree Dr. Bird. 

St. Boniface ........... j A. Lepine. | 


| Jos. Genton. R11 O08 Dcexsctaean he Frazer. 


Louis Schmid‘. Jno. Sutherland. 
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to the Chair, and Messrs. W. Coldwell and Louis Schmidt 
appointed Secretaries ; Messrs. Louis Riel and James Ross 
agreeing to act as interpreters. On the third day a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Thomas Bunn, James Ross, Dr. 
Bird, Louis Riel, Louis Schmidt, and Charles Nolin, was 
appointed to draft a “Bill of Rights,” which was to be 
submitted to Mr. Smith, he having agreed to examine it, and 


state how far, in his opinion, the Government of Canada . ~ 


would be disposed to grant the demands made. The Com- 
mittee reported the Bill of Rights on the 29th, and it was 
taken up, clause by clause, and discussed with great elabo- 
rateness until the 5th Feb., when it was finally adopted, and 
the Convention adjourned until one o’clock on Monday, "th, 
when Mr. Smith was expected to give his answers to the 
demands of the Bill, the Secretaries having been instructed 
to furnish him with a copy by eleven o’clock on Monday 
morning. At the time appointed Mr. Smith gave his reply 
to the “ Bill of Rights ” and concluded by inviting delegates 
to go to Ottawa, and consult with the Government. His 
speech, as reported in the New Nation, concluded as follows: 
“T have now—on the part of the Dominion Government 
and as authorized by them—to invite the appointment by the 
residents of Red River, to meet and confer with them at 
Ottawa, of a delegation of two or more of the residents of Red 


List of the Members of the Convention—Continue J. 


FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES. En@uisH REPRESENTATIVES. 
: Louis Riel. St. John’s............ James Ross. 
Steeda A Ad ae maa [Geo He 
pt PAMCR vaperdies ac ; 
P. Parenteau. | Robt. Tait. 
St.i Norbert wiwidse.- N. Larouche. . John Taylor. 
{x Towron. | Headingly -....++++ { W. Lonsdale. 
: ay faa: Louis Lacerte. St. Mary’s.......... K. McKenzie. 
Pointe Coupce......... | P. Delorme. St. Margaret’s...... W. Cummings. 
: Frs. Nolin. Geo. Gunn. 
Oak’: Pont 55. c<occcssese {6 Nolin: St: Ammer dediciss 1D. Spence. 
Pt. A. Grouette....... Geo. Klyne. W in Qipag yesesed- doe. Alfred H. Scott. 
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River—as they may think best—the delegation to confer 
with the Government and Legislature, and explain the 
wants and wishes of the Red River people, as well as to 
discuss and arrange for the representation of the country in 
Parliament. On the part of the Government I am authorized 
to offer a very cordial reception to the delegates who may 
be sent from this country to Canada. I myself feel every 
_ confidence that the result will be such as will be entirely 
satisfactory to the people of the North-West. It is, I know, 
the desire of the Canadian Government that it should beso.” 

On the eighth the question of sending the delegates was 
taken up by the Convention ; but it was soon found that this 
was intended to involve more than at first appeared, for 
Riel, Ross, O’Donohue and others urged that it was neces- 
sary to recognize and re-organize the Provisional Govern- 
ment before the delegates were appointed. This was rather 
more than the English delegates had bargained for, and they 
contended that they had not the power to vote on that ques- 
tion without first consulting their constituents, holding that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was the only legal Government 
in the country until the transfer had been made. A long 
and animated debate ensued, and two of the delegates, 
Messrs. ‘Sutherland and Fraser, withdrew to consult with 
Governor MacTavish. On re-entering the Convention, Mr. 
Sutherland said: “ In order to clear away my own doubts, I 
went with Mr. Fraser to see Governor MacTavish. I asked 
his opinion as to the advisability of forming a Provisional 
Government. He replied, ‘ Form a Government for God’s 
sake, and restore peace and order in the settlement.’” This 
reply of the Governor’s had considerable influence on the 
English delegates and, after some further debate, it was 
agreed to appoint a Committee “ to discuss and decide on 
the basis and details of the Provisional Government which 
we have agreed is to be formed for Rupert's Land and the 
North West Territery.” This Committee reported at the 
evening session of the ninth, recommending a Council of 
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twenty-four members, twelve French and twelve English, 
and suggesting the names of candidates for all the officers 
except President. This was afterwards filled up by the 
nomination of Riel, and after some discussion the report was 
adopted. The following is a list of the officers so elected : 


PRisrown Ticdis adic asco sdesteetd Aosdveds hahicke pe Res i Begs 3 5 | Louis Riel. 

JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT ..covsece voce sescveves evcceses eves ames Ross. 

SRB RINW cna ge/ babes pseeen) eneveWancederrsccees aditiscscchrateseccerne OOTY MCRenn a 
eas sec edasesnceuva eect apramtseee Tagtetcasfarciriceeendecrtets Dr. Bird. 
POSTMASTER- Grxukaal Leccssssseecrotsescercerseeerserseoee A. G. B. Bannatyne. 


John Sutherland. 


“STOMS. : 
CoLtecTors or Crs Roger Goulet. 


SECRETARY OF STATE . ...... - Cosi edeseabes cw sclecee arses = ht DONT Aer fie 
ASSISTANT- ae eR OF eitaie we fecbedaddvseaul df eLeouig Schmidt: 
SECRETARY, OF THE, TABASURY <sasceinde~on-rpnen nnessinnnee hens W. B. O’ Donohue. 


The New Nation in announcing these elections, says; 
“The confirmation of Louis Riel as President of the Provi- 
sional Government of Rupert’s Land by the Convention, was 
announced amid salvos of artillery from the Fort, and the 
cheers of the delegates. The town welcomed the announce- 
ment by a grand display of fireworks and the general and 
continued discharge of small arms. The firing and cheering 
were prolonged until late in the night, everyone joining in 
the general enthusiasm. As the result of the amicable union 
of all parties upon one common platform, a general amnesty 
to political prisoners will shortly be proclaimed, the soldiers 
remanded to their homes to await orders, and everything be 
placed upon a peace footing. Vive la République.” 

After the adoption of the report appointing officers of the 
Provisional Government, Riel ordered that Governor 
MacTavish, Dr. Cowan and Mr. Bannatyne, who had been 
prisoners (?) should be given full liberty and promised that 
all the prisoners should shortly be released. On the tenth 
a ballot was taken for delegates to Canada, and resulted in 
the election of Rev. M. Richot, Judge Black and Alfred H. 
Scott, the only objection being to the latter, as it was urged. 
that at least one Half-breed should be in the delegation. In 
dismissing the Convention, Riel made a characteristic speech, 
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in concluding which he said: ‘“ The first Provisional Govern- 
ment assumes the full responsibility for all its acts. As to 
the prisoners, 1 not only repeat to you the assurance I gave 
yesterday, but will at once state that all the prisoners are to be 
released—some in one way and some in another. A few will 
have to leave the country, as men considered dangerous to the 
public peace, if left here at large. But the hardships in their 
case will not be very great as they are single men. One other, 
William Hallett, will be released, after giving full guarantees. 
In respect to Dr. Schultz, the position is this—he is exiled 
forever, and if found in the country, is lable to be shot. 
All his property, also, is confiscated. But here again, 1 would 
remind the Convention that the first Provisional Government 
assumes all the responsibility of these acts. For thesupport 
of the present Government I would further say that it is at 
least desirable—and | should request it—that if anyone sees 
Schultz in the country, he should report it. Mr. A. Lépine 
will receive orders to administer the oath of allegiance to the 
prisoners who are to be released, as he is in charge of the 
Fort. As for Schultz, as I said, his goods are confiscated ; 
and in this way some of those to whom he is indebted will 
be provided for.” 

Having accomplished his purpose of getting the endorse- 
ment of the English Half-breeds. to his Provisional Govern- 
ment, Riel was not ina hurry to keep his promise with regard 
to releasing the prisoners, although a few of them were given 
their liberty. This delay, and the harsh measures adopted 
towards Dr. Schultz, made the people of the English Parishes 
begin to fear that Riel did not mean to keep faith with them, 
and that more oppressive measures might be adopted towards 
the remaining prisoners, many of whom were known to be 
suffering from scurvy and other diseases, caused by the fetid 
air of the crowded rooms in which they were penned, with- 
out fire, although the winter was very severe, and the ther 
mometer frequently zanged from twenty to thirty degrees 
below zero. The sufferings of these unfortunate men during 
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their confinement were most intense, and many of them con- 
tracted diseases from which they never fully recovered.* As 
time passed, without Riel fulfilling his promise to release 
the prisoners or any effort being made by the Commissioners 
to effect that purpose, a deep feeling ofindignation pervaded 
the country, which culminated in the rising of about eighty 
men at Portage la Prairie, among whom were Thomas Scott 
and Charles Mair—both escaped prisoners—who came down 
to join a force raised by Dr. Schultz, with the object of releas- 
ing the prisoners by force. On the 15th February this force 
arrived at the parish of Kildonan, where they were joined by 
about six hundred men, under Dr. Schultz. The church, 
school, and manse of that parish being taken possession of, 
the leaders and principal men from each party met, and 
decided at daybreak to send a messenger to Riel, demanding 
the instant release of the prisoners, or to prepare for attack. 
This expedition of action was thought desirable, because the 
force, though large, was hurriedly raised and imperfectly 
armed, and a sudden dash, while their number and arma- 
ment was unknown to the French, was thought the most 
likely to succeed. The despatch of the messenger was fols 
lowed by the immediate release by Riel of the remainder of 
the prisoners, who were told to say that Riel was anxious 

for peace and good will; and now that he had released the 


* To give some idea of how they were treated, we make some extracts from a 
‘letter which appeared in the Chatham Banner from Mr. G. D. McVicar, one of the 
‘prisoners taken in Dr. Schultz's house. He says :—‘ On arriving at Fort Garry 
we were received by volleys of musketry, and imprisoned in three rooms. In these 
rooms we were packed so close that we had to break the windows to keep from 
‘suffocation. In ene there was a bed and table, and in that room the pour fellows 
‘found themselves in the morning in a position something like the following :— 
‘Seven on the bed, two under it, two under the table, and the remaining space 
literally packed with human beings. One man slept all night hanging on the 
bed-post. We were here fed on pemican and tea. * * * After this thirty-eight 
“(among whomI was included) were removed to Fort Garry Jail, the worst 
indignity of all. The place is close, small, and unhealthy. A narrow hall and 
six cells, 6x 9 feet, filthy in the extreme, and crawling with vermin. Herel 
semained until I escaped with four others, puttingtin existence as best we could,’’ 
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prisoners, he trusted no further cause of difficulty would 
arise. | 

The principal object of the expedition being thus accom- 
plished, its leaders and principal men again met, and Dr. 
Schultz and others urged that as it was clear that Riel was 
now disposed to accede to anything, the Hudson’s Bay 
authorities should be called upon to do their duty, the British 
flag should be hoisted in Fort Garry, and that Fort made 
the seat of Government as before. To this some of the 
leaders offered the objections that the object of the rising 
was accomplished, and that to go further was useless, as it 
was plain to see that the Hudson’s Bay authorities had all 
along acted with Riel, and that they would now act for 
themselves ; and that Riel having released the prisoners, 
with many protestations of friendship, could now donothing 
more than continue to eat the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
pemican and drink their rum—a cost to that Company 
which was thought to serve them right. Messages were also 
received from Mr. Donald A. Smith, and others, advising 
the force to disperse, as their purpose was accomplished, 
and, accordingly, the force under Dr. Schultz departed to 
their homes to the northward, while the smaller party, under 
Major Boulton, prepared to return to Portage la Prairie. 
Though counselled to beware of treachery on Miel’s part, 
they did not leave for home until the following morning, 
17th, by which time Riel had received information that the 
larger party had gone home, and, as Captain Boulton 
incautiously took the road which led quite close to Fort 
Garry, Riel sent out a body of horsemen, under command of 
O’Donohue and Lépine, and captured the whole party.* 


eee 


* The names of the captured parties were a3 follow :— 

From Portagg LA Pramrs.—Major Boulton, John McLean, Robert McBaia, 
Wilder Bartlett, James McBain, Dan. Sissons, A. Murray, W. Farmer, Lawrence 
Smith, Charles McDonald,.John Snitzer, H. Williams, Alex. McPherson, W. (tr. 
Bird, Alex McLean. 

From Hian Bucrr.—Thomas Scott, Joseph Paquin, George Sandison, W. Paquin, 

Y} 
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Major Boulton was decoyed by Riel, who caused him to 
believe that he would be allowed to pass the Fort un- 
molested, but ‘ gobbled up ” the whole detachment as soon 
as he had it completely at his mercy. 

It was during this “ Rising at icaldewae that the first 
blood was shed, and that not in a manner to cause any 
amount of ill-feeling, such as followed the subsequent cold- 
blooded murder of Scott. On the morning ofthe 16th, a 
young French Half-breed, named Parisien, who had been 
captured by the English and held as a spy, made an attempt 
to escape. Dashing at his guard, he wrested his double- 
barrelled gun from him and made for the river; just then 
Mr. John Hugh Sutherland, son of Mr. John Sutherland, 
happened to be riding up to see what was the cause of the 
gathering at Kildonan, and Parisien fired at him, probably 
more for the purpose of getting the horse to assist him in his. 
escape than with an intention of killmg him. The first shot 
took effect in the hand, and the horse rearing, threw young 
Sutherland to the ground, and while he was down Parisien 
fired the second shot, which took effect in the hody, and 
caused a wound from which the unfortunate young man 
died about nine o’clock the same night. Parisien was pursued, 
re-captured, and would probably have been lynched on the 
spot had it not been for the interference of Major Boulton, 
but the lad was severely wounded and frost-bitten, and died. 
not Jong after, is was said, from the effect of the injuries he 
then received. 


J. Dillworth, W. Dillworth, R. Adams, J. Paquin, M. Mcheod, Archibald 
McDonald, James Jock, James Sanderson. 

From Hrapinagty.—J. B. Morrison, W. Salter, Magnus Brown, N. Morrison, 
W. Sutherland, Kobert Dennison, Joseph Smith, Charles Millan, Thomas Baxter, 
Jobn Taylor, John McKay, Alex. Parker. 

From Popiar Point.—George Wylde, D. Taylor, A. Taylor, Geo. Newcomb, 
H. Taylor. 

From St. Jamey’ Parisu.—Sergeant Powers, James Joy. 

From Rivigre Saue.—G. Parker. 

In all, 48. 
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The immediate result of the “ Rising at Kildonan” was 
unfortunate, for it only doubled the number of the prisoners, 
and caused a renewal, for a time, of the ill-feeling which 
hhad existed between the French and English parties. Mr. 
Smith, in his report, condemns it as very injudicious, and it 
is very certain that Riel cleverly turned it to his advantage 
to induce the English parishes to elect their delegates to the 
Council of the Provisional Government, which was to meet 
-on 20th February ; and this is how he did it. As soon as 
Major Boulton was safe within the walls of Fort Garry he 
was placed in irons, a “ Court Martial” was he:d, he was 
found guilty of treason against the Provisional Government, 
-and sentenced to be shot at noon on the next day, the eigh- 
teenth ; “but, at the intercession of the Lord Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land, Archdeacon McLean, and, in short, every 
influential man among the English, and I have been told 
also, at the earnest entreaty of the Catholic clergy, the exe- 
-cution was delayed till midnight of Saturday, the 19th. 
Further than this, Riel declared he could not—would not 
yield—except, indeed, Dr. Schultz should be captured in 
the meantime, in which case he would be shot instead of 
Boulton.” * This was decidedly pleasant for Dr. Schultz, 
for whose capture, ‘‘ dead or alive,” Riel had some time pre- 
‘viously offered areward. Jtiel apparently kept his determi- 
nation to have Major Boulton shot, up to ten o’clock on 
‘Saturday night, two hours before the execution was to have 
taken place, and Archdeacon McLean had spent nearly 
twenty-four hours with Major Boulton, administered the 
sacrament to him, and prepared him to meet his fate. At 
length Riel yielded to the entreaties of Mr. Smith, and agreed 
to spare Boulton’s life and release the other prisoners imme- 
diately after the meeting of the Council, provided the English 
delegates were elected to attend it. Mr. Smith agreed to use 
his influence with the English portion of the community, and. 


— 


* D, A. Smith’s Report, page 6. 
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thus describes the compact with Riel, whereby the Canadian 
Commissioner became an electioneering agent for the Pro- 
visional Government. ‘I reasoned with him long and 
earnestly, until, at length, about ten o’clock, he yielded, and 
addressing me, apparently with much feeling said : ‘ Hitherto: 
I have been deaf to all entreaties, and, in now granting you 
this man’s life,’ or words to that effect, ‘may I ask you a 
favor?’ ‘Anything,’ I replied, ‘that in honor I can do.” 
He continued: ‘Canada has disunited us: will you use 
your influence to re-unite us? You can do so, and, without 
this, it must be war—bloody, civil war!’ I answered that, 
as I had said on first coming to the country, I would now 
repeat—that ‘I would give my whole heart to effect a peace- 
ful union of the country with Canada.’ ‘We want only our 
just rights as British subjects,’ he said, ‘and we waut the 
English to join us simply to obtain these’ ‘Then,’ I remarked, 
‘I shall at once see them, and induce them to go on with 
the election of delegates for that purpose;’ and he replied: 
‘Tf you can do this, war will be avoided—not only the lives, 
but the liberty of all the prisoners will be secured, for, on 
your success depends the lives of all the Canadians in the 
country.’ He immediately proceeded to the prison, and inti- 
mated to Archdeacon McLean that he had been induced by 
me to spare Captain Boulton’s life, and had further promised 
to me that immediately on the meeting of the Council, 
shortly to be elected, the whole of the prisoners would be 
released, requesting the Archdeacon at the same time, to 
explain these circumstances to Captain Boulton and the other 
prisoners.” 

The news of the capture of the Portage party quickly 
spread, and a meeting was held in St. Andrew’s parish, 
whence most uf the forces under Dr. Schultz had come, at 
which the proposition was made to go at once and release 
Boulton and his party by force. Before any definite action was 
taken Mr. Donald A. Smith arrived to say that if the people 
submitted and elected the English portion of the Provisional 
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Government Council, Boulton’s life would be spared, and the 
prisoners released. Mr. Smith, in his character of Canadian 
Commissioner, strongly urged this course, and ultimately the 
meeting adopted it, and the delegates to the Council were 
subsequently elected. At this same meeting Dr. Schultz was 
requested to proceed to Canada, if he could, and represend 
to the people there the real state of affairs, and the coercion 
which had been used to make them have anything to do with 
the Provisional Government. As all the roads leading to: 
Minnesota were jealously guarded by Riel, Dr. Schultz was 
compelled to attempt to reach the head of Lake Superior by 
traversing the little known country between the head of Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Superior. Fortunately he had as com- 
panion an English Half-breed named Joseph Monkman, whe 
had been commissioned by the Hon. Mr. Macdougall to see 
the bands of Indians east of the Red River, and read to them 
his instructions which thanked them for abstaining from any 
Participation in Miel’s movement, and assured them that 
though he was not in power, the opening of Spring would 
see the Queen’s power reinstated again. Dr. Schultz left the 
mouth of the Red River with this faithful and intelligent 
guide on the 2Ist Iebruary, and, to elude the parties on 
snow-shoes which were sent by Niel to intercept him, 
struck across the frozen end of lake Winnipeg to the mouth 
of the river of that name, where, alternately following the 
course of that stream, or deviating to some distance, they 
reached its head waters. From here they struck across over 
Whitefish Bay, on the Lake of the Woods, to an arm of 
Rainy Lake whence they turned more eastward, following 
Rainy Lake, and then to the Southwest, over the then un- 
frequented and unknown country of Northern Minnesota to 
the head of Lake Superior. Where Indian Camps could be 
found they were visited, and Riel and Queen’s authority 
gravely and sensibly discussed. In not one case had the 
loyalty of the Indians been affected, and they all seemed to 
feel that the Great Mother’s arm was long and strong, and 
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that Riel and his Government would, to use their own 
expression, ‘‘ Pass away like the mist before the sun.” Though 
the travellers had little to give them in return, they invariably 
shared their own scanty supply, and often gave aguide from 
camp tocamp. Over weary miles of snow-covered lakes» 
over the water-shed between Rainy Lake and the Lakes of 
the Laurentian Chain; over the height of land between 
Rainy Lake and Lake Superior; through pine forests and 
juniper swamps, these travellers made their way, turning 
aside only where wind-fallen timber made their course 
impossible. Often saved from starvation by the woodcraft 
of Monkman, their course guided by the compass, or by 
views taken from the top of some stately Norway pine, they 
found themselves, after twenty-four weary days of travel, in 
sight of the blue, unfrozen waters of Lake Superior. They 
had struck the Lake not far from its head, and in a few hours 
presented themselves to the astonished gaze of the people of 
_ the then embryo village of Duluth, gaunt with hunger, worn 
with fatigue, their clothes in tatters, and their eyes blinded 
with the glare of the glittering sun of March. There they 
heard for the first time of the terrible event which had 
occurred since their leaving; that, while Riel had released 
Major Boulton when the English sent their delegates to his 
Council, yet he held the others with even a tighter grip, and 
that, he had, for some fancied insult, placed Thomas Scott, 
ironed hand and foot in the prison from which Dr. Schultz 
escaped, and, on the fourth of March, led him out to a death 
as horrible, perhaps, as was ever suffered on this Continent. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DARK CRIME OF THE REBELLION. THE MURDER OF 
THomas Scott.—TuE Mock “ Court Martiau.” Its 
SECRELARY’S ACCOUNT OF IT.—MR. SMITH’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS EFFORTS TO SAVE SCOTT’s LIFE.—REV. GEORGE 
YOUNG’S ACCOUNT OF HOW SCOTT WAS BUTCHERED — 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BODY.—THE REIGN 
OF TERROR. 


We come now to the one dark crime, the one ‘oul murder 
which disfigures the record of the Red River Rebellion, and 
hands down the name of Louis Riel to posterity as that of a 
cowardly assassin, who wreaked his private spite and ven- 
geance on a helpless prisoner, whom he had illegally de- 
prived of his liberty. The murder of Thomas Scott was a cool, 
calm, deliberate assassination without even the shadow. of 
the excuse of expediency to palliate its heinousness, and it is 
a poor compliment to our system of administering law, that 
the perpetrators of this crime should be at liberty to-day. 
For the other illegal acts which he committed, Riel had some 
slight show of justification, inasmuch as he and his followers 
claimed that Canada had bought the people of Red River 
like so many sheep, without consulting them in any way or 
guaranteeing them protection for their lives, liberty and 
property ; and the amnesty which was subsequently granted 
by the Imperial Government for these offences, was a tardy 
acknowledgment that “someone had blundered” in negotiat- 
ing the transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rights in 
the North-West without consulting in any way the inhabi- 
tants of that country; but, for this foul murder of Scott, 
there is no excuse, no palliation, no justification ; it was 
simply a wanton, wilful exercise of despotic power, prompt- 
ed by aspirit of personal revenge anda desire to strike 
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terror into the hearts of those loyal people in the settlement, 
who still doubted Riel’s authority to rule, in spite of his 
‘“ Provisional Government.” It must, in fairness and justice, 
be admitted that a large portion of the storm of wrath and 
indignation which swept over the Province of Ontario at 
the perpetration of this crowning crime of the rebellion, 
owed its origin to the fact that Scott was a Protestant and 
an Orangeman, while Riel was a Catholic, and his chief 
adviser O’Donohue, an avowed Fenian; but, although 
party-political and religious feeling had something to do 
with the excitement, still there was a very general thrill of 
honest indignation at the cold blooded murder of a man 
whose only crime was that he was loyal to his Queen and 
country and would not acknowledge the authority of an 
usurper. | 
Although the ruse of Riel in sparing the life of Major 
Boulton on the condition that the English parishes returned 
delegates to the Provisional Government, had been success- 
ful, and the efforts and influence of Commissioner Smith had 
the effect of getting delegates elected, still Riel felt that the 
English element did not give him a hearty and cordial sup- 
port, and finding that he was unable to “ rule by love” he 
seems to have determined to “rule by fear.’ From the 
time of the first arrests he had been in the habit of threat- 
ening to execute some of the prisoners, unless they took the 
oath of allegiance to the Provisional Government ; and after 
the rising at Kildonan he seems to have made up his mind 
that “an example must be made” to deter the English 
from any further attempts to dispute his authority. Having 
spared Major Boulton he cast about for a suitable victim, 
and soon found one in the person of Thomas Scott, a young 
Canadian who had taken part in the defence of Dr. Schultz’s 
house, and been captured at that time but made his escape, 
and was again made prisoner when Major Boulton’s party 
was taken on its return from Kildonan. On neither occasion 
was Scott taken “in arms.” Scott was one of the Canadians 
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in Dr. Schultz’s house, but he did not surrender with them ; 
for when Ricl’s troops surrounded the house on the evening 
before the surrender, Scott and Hallett went up to the Fort, 
unarmed, to ask Riel to allow the women and children, who: 
were suffering considerable hardships, to be removed from: 
the house. Instead of granting the request Riel arrested 
the messengers and put them in prison, from which 
Scott subsequently escaped, never having taken any oath 
to the Provisional Government. On the second occasion of 
his arrest,—on the return of the Portage party from Kil- 
donan—all the arms were stowed away in the bottom ofthe 
sleigh, so that none of the party could be said to be “in 
arms,” for although they had arms with them they were not 
available for use. Riel owed Scott a grudge because the 
latter had once put him out of a saloon in Winnipeg, when 
Riel was drunk and making some insulting remarks, and 
also because he was one of a party which stopped at the 
house of one Coutu, which Riel was known to be in the 
habit of frequenting, and enquired for him, on the night that 
the Portage party came down to Kildonan. Besides this 
Scott was known to be enthusiastically loyal and not only 
refused himself to recognize Riel’s assumed authority, but 
encouraged others to do so also, therefore he was a fit subject 
for Riel to wreak his vengeance on. Having determined on 
his victim Riel ordered a “Court Martial” to try Scott, and 
he was accordingly tried on the evening of March third. 
The presiding officer of the Court was Adjutant-General 
Lépine, and the other members of the Court were G. Ritchot, 
André Nault, Elzéar Goulet, Elzéar Lajemoniére, Baptiste 
Lépine and Joseph Delorme. At. this so called trial, Riel 
was witness, prosecutor and Judge; and the pretended 
evidence was taken before Scott was brought into the Court. 
The proceedings were in French, a language which Scott did 
~ not understand ; and he was not allowed an opportunity to 
make any defence. He was accused of having taken up 
arms against the Provisional Government, after having 
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taken an oath not to do so,—which oath henever took—and, 
also of striking one of the Captains. The story of the mock 
trial was so clearly told by Joseph Nolin, at the trial of 
Ambroise Lépine that we cannot do better than reproduce it 
here. He said: “I was Secretary of the Council; on the 
evening of the third of March the meeting was for the pur- 
pose of trying Scott, to examine what evil he had done» 
Scott was not present at the examination ; there were some 
witnesses examined who saw what Scott had done; Riel 
was one, Ed. Turner was another, Joseph Delorme was 
another; I think there were others; these witnesses were 
examined by the Captains who composed the Council ; while 
the witnesses were examined, Scott was not present; the 
witnesses were sworn by me; I do not remember what 
evidence was given ; Scott was accused of having rebelled 
against the Provisional Government, and of having struck a 
Captain of the Guard; there was only one who made a 
speech, viz., Riel ; I remember he spoke against Scott; after 


the evidence Scott was brought before the Council; Riel: 


asked me to read to Scott what had passed before the Council ; 
I did not read anything, as I had taken only notes ; then 
Riel explained to Scott himself the evidence which had been 
given before the Council, in English ; he was then condem- 
ned to die; Riel told Scott before he left the room that he 
must die; after Riel had explained the evidence to Scott, 
he asked him if he had anything to say; Scott said 
something; I do not know what; Riel did not ask 
him if he had any witnesses; no written accusation or 
charge was given to Scott; the taking and giving of 
evidence, the bringing in of Scott, the speech of Riel, his 
explanations to Scott, the decision of the Council and con- 
demnation were all done within two or three hours; the 
Council commenced its sittings between seven and eight 
o’clock, and concluded their labors at one sitting; I took 
some notes in pencil of the proceedings ; the notes in pencil 
I refer to were notes of the evidence ; the next day I tran- 
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scribed these notes ; I gave them to the Adjutant-Genera] . 
the first motion for death was moved by G. Richot, seconded 
by André Nault ; Goulet and Delorme voted yea, along with 
the mover and seconder ; Lajemoniére voted that it wou] d 
be better to exile him ; Baptiste Lépine voted nay ; Ambroise 
(the prisoner) said, ‘The majority want his death, and he shal] 
be put to death ;’ Riel explained to Scott his sentence : Riel 
asked Scott if he had no request to make, if he wanted to 
send for a minister; I do not know what answer Scott made 
to Riel ; Riel said if he wanted a minister, if he was at the 
Stone Fort he would send for him; Riel said he would take 
his shackles off, and would send him to his room ; he would 
have pen, ink and paper to write; he told him the next day 
he would be shot ; Scott was then taken to his room - Scott 
was handcuffed when taken before the Council.” 

Scott was at first incredulous when told by Riel that he 
was to be shot at ten o’clock on the following morning ; but, 
finding that Riel was in earnest, he sent for the Rey. Geo. 
Young, the Methodist Minister at Winnipeg, who had fre- 
quently visited the prisoners in the jail, and that gentleman, 
together with Commissioner Smith and others, endeavored 
to turn Riel from his foul plan, but without avail, the latter 
declaring boldly that Scott must die. Mr. Smith in his 
report says that he first heard of the intention to shoot Scott 
from the Rev.-Mr. Young, about eleven o’clock on the morn- 
_ing of the fourth of March, and that he requested that 
gentleman to intercede with Riel while he did the same 
with Father Lestanc. That Mr. Young being unsuccessful, 
he saw Riel personally. The following is his own account 
of the interview: ‘Governor MacTavish was greatly 
shocked on being informed of Riel’s purpose, and joined in 
reprobating it. Pére Lestanc consented to accompany me, 
and we called on Riel. When we entered, he asked me, 
‘What news from Canada?’ The mail had arrived the 
preceding day, and=I replied, ‘Only the intelligence that 
Bishop Taché will be here very soon.” I then mentioned 
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what I had heard regarding Scott, and before Riel answered, 
Pére Lestanc interposed in French words, meaning ‘Is there 
no way of escape ?’ Riel replied to him, ‘ My Rev. Pére, you 
know exactly how the matter stands ;’ then turning to me, 
he said, ‘I will explain to you ’—speaking at first in English, 
shortly after using the French, remarking to me— You 
understand that language.’ He said in substance that Scott 
had throughout been a most troublesome character, had been 
the ringleader in a rising against Mr. Snow, who had charge 
of the party employed by the Canadian Government during 
the preceding summer in road making; that he had risen 
against the ‘Provisional Government’ in December last, 
that his life was then spared; that he escaped, had again 
been taken in arms, and once more pardoned,—referring no 
doubt to the promise he had made to me that the lives and 
liberty of all the prisoners were secured—but that he was 
incorrigible, and quite incapable of appreciating the clemency 
with which he had been treated; that he was rough and 
abusive to the guards, and insulting to him, Mr. Itiel; that 
his example had been productive of the very worst effects 
on the other prisoners, who had become insubordinate to 
such an extent that it was difficult to withhold the guards 
from retaliating. He further said, ‘I sat down with Scott 
as we are doing now, and asked him truthfully to tell me, 
as I would not use his statement against him, what he and 
the Portage party intended to have done with me had they 
succeeded in capturing me, when they surrounded Coutu’s 
house,’ to which he replied, ‘ We intended to keep you as a 
hostage for the safety of the prisoners.’ I argued with Riel, 
and endeavoured to show that some of the circumstances he 
had mentioned, and especially the last, were very strong 
reasons to urge why Scott’s life should not be sacrificed, and 
that, if as he represented, Scott was a rash, thoughtless man, 
whom none cared to have anything to do with, no evil need 
be apprehended from his example. I pointed out that one 
great merit claimed for ihe insurrection was that, so far, it 
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had been bloodless, except in one sad ‘instance, which all 
were willing to look upon as an accident, and implored him 
not to stain it, to burden it with what would be considered 
a horrible crime. He exclaimed ‘We must make Canada 
respect us.’ I replied, ‘She has every proper respect for the 
people of Red River, and this is shown in her having sent 
Commissioners to treat with them.’ I told him IJ had seen 
the prisoners some time back when they commissioned me 
to say to their friends at the Portage, that they desired peace, 
and I offered to go to them again and reason with them, 
should that be necessary. On this he said, ‘ Look here, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Scott, the representative, went to see the prisoners 
at my desire, and on asking them whom they would vote 
for as Councillor, if they were permitted a choice outside of 
their own body, Thos. Scott came forward and said, ‘My 
boys, have nothing to do with those Americans. And 
when I remarked ‘This is really a most trifling affair, and 
ought not to have been repeated,’ he said ‘Do not attempt 
to prejudice us against the Americans, for although we have 
not been with them—they are with us, and have been 
better friends to us than the Canadians.’ Much more was 
said on both sides, but argument, entreaty, and protest alike 
failed to draw him from his purpose and he closed by saying, 
‘T have done two good things since I have commenced: I 
have spared Boulton’s life at your instance, and | do not 
regret it, for he is a fine fellow; I pardoned Gaddy, and he 
showed his gratitude by escaping out of the bastion, but I 
don’t grudge him his miserable life, and now I shall shoot 
Scott.’ Lépine, the Adjutant-General, who was President 
of the Council] of Seven, which tried Scott,—and five of 
whom, Riel told me, ‘with the tears streaming from their 
eyes, condemned him as worthy of death,’ a sentence which 
he had confirmed—now entered, and in answer to Riel, said 
‘He must die.’ Riel then requested the Rev. Pére Lestanc 
to put the people on their knees for prayer as it might do 
good to thecondemned man’s soul. Referring to Pere Lestanc 
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and making a final appeal, unnecessary here to repeat, I 
retired.” 

Finding that entreaty was in vain, the Rey. Mr. 
Young applied himself to preparing the mind of the unfor- 
tunate man to meet his terrible fate. He spent the time 
with Scott, being engaged in constant prayer and religious 
conversation. Shortly after midday, on the fourth of March, 
Scott was summoned to execution. He was calm and pre- 
pared to die. He requested time to bid his fellow-prisoners 
farewell. This was granted him, and he took final leave of 
those who had shared in his captivity. Being bound, he 
was conducted outside of Fort Garry, and made to kneel in 
the snow a short distance from the walls of the Fort, where 
he was shot, like a dog, by a party of six, under command of 
Adjutant-General Lépine, the whole party, it is said on good 
authority, being drunk at the time. Scott’s last words were, 
“Tam ready,” and immediately after, Lépine gave the sig- 
nal, and the unfortunate man fell, pierced by several bullets 
He uttered an exclamation as he fell, and, on approaching 

he body, it was found that life was not extinct. Some one 
in the crowd spoke up, saying, “ Put him out of his misery, ” 
and one of the party, named Guilmette, discharged a 
revolver at his head. The body fell forward on the left side, 
and was soon after put into a rude box and taken into the 
Fort. There have been a good many sensational reports pub- 
lished as to the death of Scott, but the following evidence, 
given by the Rev. George Young at the trial of Ambroise 
Lépine, for the murder of Thomas Scott, tried at Winnipeg 
at the Court of Queen’s Bench, His Honor Chief-Justice 
Wood presiding, tells the terrible story clearly and plainly 
without any sensational coloring. Being sworn, he said: 
“T reside at Winnipeg, and am a minister of the Methodist 
Church ; in 1869 and 1870 I resided in the same place; I 
was in the habit of visiting Fort Garry generally once a 
week in the months of January, February and March, to see 
the prisoners ; there were two parties of prisoners; the first 
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were taken at Dr. Schultz’s building, and the other party off 
the prairle—the first party in December, and the other in 
February; I knew Thomas Scott; he was taken in both 
cases ; these prisoners were in charge of Riel and certain 
officers under him, as I understood; I obtained permission 
from Riel first ; for the first few weeks I invariably obtained 
permission whenever I went; subsequently I was not re- 
quired to do this ; I saw a number of others who were said 
to be in authority, acting as such; it was said that under 
Riel there was an Adjutant-General and several Captains; 
the prisoner (Lépine) held the office of Adjutant-General ; I 
very often saw Lépine during my visits ; he seemed to be in 
possession of power; Riel was first styled Secretary, and sub- 
sequently President ; Mr. Bruce was first styled President ; I 
do not rememberv having any conversation with Lépine prior 
to this date; I remember the 3rd of March; nothing occur- 
red till the evening to my knowledge ; on that evening I re- 
turned home from the country, arriving home about nine 
o’clock ; soon after a messenger named Turner came from 
the Fort, informing me that I was required at the Fort; I 
asked by whom; he said by Riel; he had sent for mg, as 
one of the prisoners had been sentenced to be shot, and the 
prisoner had asked me to be sent for; I went with him, and, 
on entering the Fort, I went at once to find Riel ; I went to 
his room, and was told that he was at St. Boniface and would 
not be back till next morning ; then I went to see Scott; I 
found him in the corner of a room in the building that had 
been used as a prison ; he was alone and not in irons; the 
door was guarded by a number of armed men ; when I visited 
him the Saturday before, he was in irons ; this was on Tues- 
day evening; I asked him if it was in accordance with his 
wish that I was sent for; he told me it was; that he had 
been called before a Council of war that afternoon, and con- 
demned to die ; he objected to the trial, as it was conducted 
in a language he did_not understand, but was told it made 
no difference, he was a bad man and had to die, and was 
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sentenced to be shot the next day, at 12 o’clock; he told me 
he thought they were quite bad enough to do it, but he 
doubted if they dare do it ; l instructed him the proper course 
for both of us was to act upon the presumption that it would 
be done; the first matters attended to wereto give me the 
address of his mother and brothers, and place in my hands 
his effects, all of which were forwarded to them after his 
death ; having done that there was no further talk on the 
matter; all further discourse was relating to his spiritual 
welfare ; I remained with him a considerable portion of the 
night, and left him for a time, as he wished to write a letter 
to his mother ; he was furnished with pen and ink and paper 
for that purpose ; early in the morning I thought to bring 
some things to bear in his behalf; first of all, I thought to 
see Mr. Ross, who was then called the Chief Justice under 
that Administration ; he was not at home ; I then proceeded 
to see Mr. Bannatyne and others for that purpose; they all 
seemed to be exceedingly surprised, and gave me an assu- 
rance that it would not take place; that it was only to 
frighten the people ; I deemed it best to converse with Mr. 
Smith and told him of it; he had not heard of it before, and 
did not believe it possible to be done, and engaged to useall 
his influence to prevent it; a Roman Catholic priest named 
Lestanc came in while I was talking to him; I asked him if 
he had heard of the sentence; he said he had; I asked him 
if he would intercede with Mr. Riel for him; Mr. Smith 
suggested that I should go and see Mr. Riel myself, thinking 
I should succeed without further trouble ; in case of failure 
to send him word, and he would proceed at once; I went and 
met Mr. Riel in his room, and asked him if it was true that 
Scott had been sentenced to be shot, and if it was their 
intention to carry it into effect; he said he was sentenced 
by a Council of war, all the members had concurred with one 
exception, and it would be carried out ; I asked if Scott had 
been guilty of any great crime to deserve such a sentence, 
and expostulated with him, but to no effect: failing in that 
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I urged that the execution be postponed at least twenty-four 
hours ; | wished more time; he had had but a few hours’ 
notice, and could scarcely realize that he was so near death 
as that; upon the question of postponement he spoke of 
calling the Adjutant-General and discussing with him; in a 
few moments the Adjutant General—the prisoner here— 
entered the room ; Riel stated my request, and I also spoke of 
it in their presence; Lépine, the Adjutant-General, very 
energetically shook his-head, arose and left the room: Riel 
told me it was utterly useless to press the matter any further, 
so I returned to the prison and sent a message to Mr. Smith 
to notify him of my failure ; Mr. Campbell was my messenger - 
I remained with Scott then until he was shot, engaged in 
religious exercises until we were interrupted by the parties 
entering the room to lead him out to be shot. Goulet anda 
man named Nault and others, four or possibly five in all, were 
the parties who led him out; when they entered the room 
Scott was very much excited, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is horrible, ” 
“This is cold-blooded murder’’; I advised him not to make 
such remarks, hoping still that the sentence would not be 
carried out; one proceeded at once to tie his hands behind 
his back ; the others put a cloth around his head; that was 
used to blindfold him—a piece of white cotton; they put it 
over his forehead ; until he went out he was not shackled : 
I requested them to retire fora few minutes, and they yielded 
to my request ; I then engaged in prayer with him; when 
they came in, he requested permission to say “good-bye” to 
the boys, as he called them, and they granted that request 
also ; in passing out, he went to each door where the prisoners 
were, and bade them “ good-bye”; Riel excitedly complained 
as regarded the delay (vociferating wildly) in the matter; I 
explained to him that I had been the cause of the delay; he 
spoke in French; we passed down the stairs, down which I 
assisted him, as I was afraid he would fall, his arms being 
tied, and we were directed to the place; I did not pay any 
attention to who directed us, I was too much occupied; he 
2} 
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passed through the gate; the sleigh-track at the time was 
near the walk ; we were halted at some little distance from 
the gate on the sleigh-track ; as I supposed that this would 
be the place of execution, I had pravers with him there ; after 
prayers he asked me to draw the blindfold over his eyes, and 
if he should remain on his knees or stand up; I told him it 
would be better to remain on his knees, and I withdrew 
from him after drawing the blindfold as he had asked me; 
just then I met face to face two persons, whom [ asked to 
interfere—one was Goulet and the other was O’Donohue; I 
knew they both spoke English; Goulet said his time had 
come, and he must die ; O’Donohue said it had gone very far, 
but did nothing to prevent it; during the time of this 
conversation they removed Mr. Scott from that point a short 
distance east, and in this place he was shot; the firing party 
consisted of six persons ; when they were about to fire upon 
him I turned away, not witnessing the act; immediately 
after firing, heard his voice, and returned; he had fallen 
forward, the body lying partly on its side; there was some 
indication of life—a slight twitching of the shoulder ; 
some one said“ put him out of his misery,’ when one 
of the party took a revolver out of the pocket of another 
of the party, and put it to his head and fired it; I 
then, supposing the man to be dead, entered the Fort ; 
before and after the firing of the pistol I observed that 
Scott’s coat had been pierced ; I took it that the bullets 
had passed through his chest and out of his shoulder ; pas- 
sing within the gate I met Riel ; I asked for the body, that 
I might get it interred ; at first he consented, but very soon 
recalled that consent ; I met Goulet, and he said I had 
better get a sleigh; I said I should be glad to doso ifl 
should be allowed ; at that time the body was in the rough 
box or coffin ; Nault said he objected ; I then came to town 
and tried to use some parties’ influence to get the body deliv- 
ered up to them ; I was told that if I would get the Bishop 


of Rupert’s Land to guarantee that it would be buried 
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quietly and without any demonstration, we should have it ; 
accordingly, next morning the Bishop and myself waited on 
Riel for that purpose; he told us he was very sorry to disap- 
point us, but the Adjutant-General, who was responsible for 
this case, had instructed it to be interred in the walls of the 
Fort, as he had aright to dispose of the body; after the 
Bishop had left I importuned Mr. Riel to give me the body, 
as I wished to write to Scott’s mother that day and inform 
her of the interment of her son’s body, as it would be some 
little comfort for her to know that her son’s body received 
Christain interment ; the answer was, as before, he could 
not interfere with the case ; he seemed to be very much 
displeased with the remark that he had a mother left to 
mourn over him.” In reply to His Lordship: “I have no 
personal knowledge who were Riel’s Council; Nolin, I knew, 
was Secretary for Mr. Lépine ; I have obtained passes from 
him from time to time.” In reply to Mr. Cornish : “I should 
think the firing party distant about twenty or thirty feet; it 
did not so impress me at the time as being as far as across 
the hall; [ do not recollect who commanded the firing party ; 
I noticed a great deal of blood after the firing on the snow, 
and I heard his voice shout instantly after the firing, but did 
not recognise any words; there were two sounds, one like 
words, and the other like a moan ; this was previous to the 
discharge of the pistol-shot ; after this the box was closed ; 
I have no doubt at all of his death.” 

Riel’s vengeance against Scott was not satisfied with the 
taking of his life, but extended beyond the grave, and not 
only did he refuse to give up the body to the Rev Mr. 
Young for interment, but it is doubtful whether it was ever 
interred at all, and the final disposition of the body remains 
a mystery to this day. After the firing the Rev. Mr. 
Young asked Riel for the body and he at first consented to 
give it to him, but afterwards refused, saying that it 
belonged to the Adjutant-General and would be buried in 
the Fort. A hole was dug near the house of Dr. Cowan and 
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a box, supposed to contain the body, deposited in it; but 
after the arrival of Governor Archibald, the Rev. Mr. Youngs 
obtained permission to have the supposed grave opened in 
order that the bones might be sent to Scott’s friends for 
interment ; he found the box, but there were no remains 
inside it, and the inference is that the body was taken out. 
of the box after it had been conveyed to the bastion and sunk 
in the river, as was stated by Goulet to John Bruce, and as 
was currently reported both at the time and after. Certain 
it is that the body has never been found, and poor Scott’s 
friends have not even the melancholy satisfactian of knowing” 
where his murdered remains lay, and will, probably, ever 
remain in ignorance of their whereabouts, unless the waters 
of the Red River or Assiniboine should some day cast them 
up. It may be well to note here that in January, 1873, Riel 
and Lépine addressed a letter to Governor Morris, of Mani- 
toba, giving their version of the troubles of 1869-70, in 
which the only reference made to this brutal murder of Scott 
was as follows: “ The Indians of the entire country—those 
below Fort de Pierre and those at the Portage, who were 
apparently the most excited—seemed ready to threaten the 
country with one of their attacks. Even the prisoners who 
were kept at Fort Garry, having had wind ofthese plottings 
outside, and being encouraged by them, were hurried on to 
acts of extreme violence. Many of them, notably Mr. McLeod 
and T. Scott, beat their prison gates, and insulted, and went 
so far as to strike their guards, inviting their fellow-prisoners 
also to insult them. Seeing then that a punishment, long 
deserved and terrible, could alone restrain these excited men, 
and finding ourselves compelled to avert evils with which 
we were threatened by the inhabitants of the Portage cons- 
piring with Indians—in a word to secure the triumph of 
peace and order which it was our duty to establish through- 
out the settlement, we had recourse to the full authority 


of Government.” That was all they had to offer in excuse or 


extenuation of this cowardly and wanton murder. 
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The brutal murder of Scott had, to some extent, the effect 
desired by Riel; the English Half-breeds seem to have 
become convinced that it would be useless to have 
recourse to force unless the Imperial or Dominion 
authorities sent a body of troops to restore order ; 
and those Canadians who had not already left the settle- 
ment proceeded to do so with as little delay as possible. The 
Commissioners appear to have become convinced that after 
this act of wanton violence, their occupation as peace nego- 
tiators was gone, and Mr. Smith says in his report: “ After 
this date I held no communication whatsoever with Riel, 
except in reference to getting away from the country, which 
I was not allowed to leave without a pass. 1 felt that under 
the circumstances it was not desirable that 1 should remain 
longer at Red River, but it was not until late in the night 
of the 18th that Riel gave permission for my departure.” 
Every one who could get away seemed to think the settle- 
ment a good place to get out of, and those who were obliged 
to remain were compelled per force to give a sullen and 
dissatisfied consent to the Provisional Government, feeling 
themselves powerless to resist Riel and his armed followers. 
The lives of the whole settlement were in one man’s hands, 
for although Riel nominally had a Council, he ruled despot- 
ically, and grave fears were entertained that he would wreak 
his vengeance on more of the unfortunate prisoners— indeed 
it was pretty generally understood that other executions 
were to follow that of Scott, and probably would have, but 
for the arrival of Bishop Taché. During this reign of terror 
Riel continued to “ fare sumptuously every day” on the 
plundered stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and other 
goods which had been “confiscated”? by his orders, and 
drunkenness and debauchery prevailed amongst the 
“soldiers” in possession of the Fort. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


BisHop TacHé’s Misston—A SERIES OF MISTAKES—MEETING 
OF THE ‘“‘ PROVISIONAL” PARLIAMENT—THE DELEGATES 
LEAVE FOR OtTTawa—HOIsTING THE UNION Jack— 
REVIEW OF BrsHop TAcHE’S ACTION IN PROMISING A 
GENERAL AMNESTY. 


We now turn to the mission of Bishop Taché, who, it will 
be remembered, had consented by telegraph, on the eighth of 
January, to return from Rome. The Bishop made his way 
as speedily as possible to Ottawa, where he received 
instructions from the Government as to the nature and 
extent of his mission. These instructions may be briefly 
summarized as being to assure the Half-breeds of the kindly 
intentions of the Canadian Government, to invite delegates to 
Ottawa, and to offer amnesty for past offences, as promised in 
the Governor-General’s proclamation of the sixth December.* 


* The following letter from Sir John A. Macdonald clearly shows the intentions 
of the Government, and the powers with which it desired to clothe the Bishop :— 


(Private. ) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Orrawa, CanapA, February 16th, 1870. 


My Dear Lorp,—Before you leave Ottawa on your mission of peace, [ think it 
well to reduce to writing the substance of the conversation I had the honor to have 
with you this morning. 

I mark this letter ‘‘ private,” in order that it may not be made a public docu- 
ment, to be called for by Parliament prematurely ; but you are quite at liberty to 
use it in such a manner ag you may think most advantageous. 

I hope that ere you arrive at Fort Garry, the insurgents, after the explanations 
that have been entered into by Messrs. Thibault, De Salaberry and Smith, wil 
have laid down their arms, and allowed Governor MacTavish to resume the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. In such case, by the Act of the Imperial Parliament 
of last session, all the public functionaries will still remain in power, and the 
Council of Assiniboia will be restored to their former position. 

Will you be kind enough to make full explanation to the Council on behalf of 
the Canadian Government as to the feelings which animate, not only the Gover- 
nor General, but the whule Government, with respect to the mode of dealing with 
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His Lordship left Ottawa on the sixteenth of February, and 
arrived at St. Paul on the twenty-third, where he received a 
copy of the Bill of Rights, pass by the Convention at Fort 


the North-West. We have fully explained to you, and desire you to assure the 
Council authoritatively, that it is the intention of Canada to grant to the people 
of the North-West the same free institutions which they themselves enjoy. 

Had not these unfortunate events occurred, the Canadian Government had 
hoped, long ere this, to have received a report from the Council through Mr. Mac- 
dougall, as to the best means of speedily organizing the Government with repre~ 
sentative institutions. 

I hope that they will be able immediately to take up that subject, and to con- 
sider and report, without delay, on the general policy that should immediately be 
adopted. 

It is obvious that the most inexpensive mode for the administration of affairs 
should at first be adopted. As the preliminary expense of organizing the Govern- 
ment after union with Canada, must in the first be defrayed from the Canadian 
Territory, there will be a natural objection in the Canadian Parliament to a large 
expenditure. 

As it would be unwise to subject the territory to a recurrence of the humilia- 
tion already suffered by Governor MacTavish, you can inform him that if he 
organizes a local po:ice, of twenty-five men or more, if absolutely necessary, that 
the expense will be defrayed by the Canadian Government. 

You will be good enough to endeavor to find out Monkman, the person to 
whom, through Colonel Dennis, Mr. Macdougall gave instructions to communicate 
with the Salteaux Indians. He should be asked to surrender his letter, and 
informed that he ought not to proceed upon it. The Canadian Government will 
see that he is compensated for any expense that he has already incurred. 

In case a delegation is appointed to proceed to Ottawa, you can assure them 
that they will be kindly received, and their suggestions fully considered. Their 
expenses coming here and returning, and while staying in Ottawa, will be defrayed 
by us. 

You are authorized to state that the two years during which the present tariff 
shall remain undisturbed, will commence from Ist January, 1871, instead of last 
January, as first proposed. 

Should the question arise as to the consumption of any stores or goods beiong- 
ing to the Hudson’s Bay Company by the insurgents, you are authorized to inform 
the leaders that if the Company’s Government is restored, not only will there be a 
general amnesty granted, but in case the Company should claim the payment for 
such stores, that the Canadian Government will stand between the insurgents and 
all harm. 


Wishing you a prosperous journey and happy results. 


I beg to remain, with great respect, 
Your very faithful servant, 


JOHN A. MACDONALD. 
To the Right Reverend the Bishop of St. Boniface, Fort Garry. 


ain, 
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Garry on the tenth. He telegraphed the Bill to Mr. Howe, 
and on the twenty-fifth, received the following reply: 
‘Proposition in the main satisfactory, but let the delegation 
come here to settle terms.” The Bishop then proceeded on 
his way and reached Fort Garry on the ninth of March, just 
five days after Scott had been murdered, and quickly set 
himself to work to restore peace in the settlement. Bishop 
Taché has been one of the best abused men in Canada for 
the part he took in endeayouring to quiet the disturbances 
in the North-West, and has been called “ disloyal,” “traitor,” 
and other opprobrious names, because he recognized the 
Provisional Government, and entered into negotiations with 
Riel, after the murder of Scott. Wedo not desire to offer 
any excuse or apology for Bishop Taché; his conduct, on the 
whole, was peaceful in its tendency and happy in its results ; 
but he seems to have become afflicted with that faculty for 
making mistakes, with the very best intentions, which in 
turn attacked almost every person connected with Red 
River affairs about this time. The Imperial and Dominion 
Governments both made mistakes in supposing that the 
people of Red River would allow themselves to be transferred 
from one Government to another, without being consulted 
in the matter; the French Half-breeds and officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company made mistakes when they thought 
that a show of armed resistance would frighten Canada from 
her bargain, and induce her to let the Red River settlement 
severely alone; Mr. Macdougall made a mistake when he 
proclaimed himself Governor of the Territory, without 
waiting to’ see whether the Territory had been formally 
transferred to Canada or not; the Canadian Commissioners 
made a mistake when they tacitly acknowledged the 
“ Provisional Government,” without any authority from the 
Canadian Government for so doing; Riel made a mistake 
when he ordered the murder of Scott, without taking into 
account the sure reiribution which must follow from both 
Imperial and Dominion authorities; and Bishop Taché 
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continued the series of mistakes by supposing that the mur- 
der of Scott did not affect the instructions he had received 
on leaving Ottawa, and that he was still empowered to 
promise a full and complete amnesty to the insurgents. 
That the Bishop was honest and earnest in his endeavours to 
restore peace, we think even his greatest enemies will admit, 
now that the lapse of time has cooled the heat of party and 
religious animosity which was very great at the moment ; 
that in his anxiety to secure that tranquility he overstepped 
the bounds of his instructions, we believe even his warmest 
supporters will be willing now to allow. 

The Council of the “ Provisional Government,” elected in 
accordance with the Resolution passed at the Convention 
which closed its sittings on 10th February, met for the first 
time on 9th March, but beyond a speech from “ President ” 
Riel nothing was done, as only eight French and nine Eng- 
lish members were present, and the meeting adjourned until 
the 15th. On that day the “ Legislature ” re-assembled, and 
after notices of two motions had been given, Bishop Taché was 
introduced by Riel, who, in the course of his remarks, said :— 
“ He felt extreme pleasure in presenting to his Lordship the 
first Legislative Assembly of this country, representing all 
classes of the people, and in the name of the people represented 
by the honorable members of this Legislative Assembly he bid 
his Lordship welcome and congratulations on his safe return 
amongst them.” His Lordship, in reply, said that he did not 
come in an official capacity, but simply to use his exertions 
to unite all classes and restore peace and order. He intima- 
ted that the Canadian Government was very much dissatis- 
fied with the actions of Mr. Macdougall—an announcement 
which was received with cheers—and was anxious to do 
justice to the people of the settlement. He concluded ky 
asking for a release of the prisoners, a request which Riel 
granted, saying that some should be released that evening, 
and the remainder 4s speedily as possible. The House re- 
mained in session until the twenty-sixth of March, when it 
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was “ Prorogued” until the twenty-sixth of April, at which 
time a committee was to report a “ Constitution ” for the 
Provisional Government. During the session, Acts were 
passed appointing a military force of fifty men, who were to 
be recruited for two months’service and receive £3 sterling per 
month and board; for indemnity to members, at the rate of 
$5 per day ; for regulating the hay-cutting privilege, and for 
the administration of justice. 

On the twenty-eighth of March, Riel addressed a letter to 
Governor MacTavish offering to give up the property of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and allow the resumption of busi- 
ness, on condition that certain amounts should be “ advan- 
ced” to the Provisional Government in money and goods. 
The terms offered were finally agreed to, the bulk of the 
goods of the Company restored, and it was allowed to resume 
business. There have not been wanting those who claim 
that this whole transaction was a preconcerted plan between 
Riel and the Hudson’s Bay Company officials, for the pur- 
pose of holding the Canadian Government responsible for all 
loss sustained by the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the 
promise conveyed in Sir John A. Macdonald’s letter to 
Bishop Taché, dated 16th February, 1870, and that this for- 
mality of releasing the property, making a forced loan, eic., 
was only adopted as a means whereby to furnish the Com- 
pany with data on which to found the bill which was after- 
wards to be rendered to the Canadian Government. Le this 
as it may, the little scheme was not successful ; for the con- 
dition contained in the letter, “if the Company’s Govern- 
ment is restored,’ was not complied with, and it was so 
evident that the resident officers of the Company Were im- 
plicated in the insurrection, that when a vote of $40,000 was 
asked from Parliament to compensate those who had suffer- 
ed loss from the action of the Half-breeds, it was expressly 
stipulated that not one cent was to be paid to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and that Corporation had to bear the loss of 
stores used, etc., by the insurgents during their ten months’ 
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occupation of Fort Garry, the cost of which has been estima- 
ted at £50,000. 

Judge Black, Rev. Mr. Richot and Alfred Scott, the dele- 
gates to the Canadian Government, left Fort Garry about 
24th March and arrived in Ottawa on the 11th April. They 
bore with them commissions from the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and were officially recognized by the Secretary of State 
for the Provinces on 26th April. The arrest of two of the 
delegates on a charge of complicity in the murder of Scott, 
their release, and the success of their mission to Canada, will 
be dealt with in another chapter; we will for the present 
confine ourselves to the order of events as they occurred in the 
settlement. With the arrival of Bishop Taché and the departure 
of the delegates a change for the better began to take place. 
The prisoners were released, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
resumed operations, and, although Riel still kept an armed 
guard in Fort Garry, and held high carnival there on the rnm 
and provisions he had “ borrowed” from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, a feeling of greater security began to pervade the 
community, especially after it was known that the Imperial 
and Dominion authorities would send a force of one thousand 
troops up in the Spring, and that the Civil authority would be 
peacefully inaugurated by having a military force sufficient 
to compel submission, if necessary--an extremity, however, 
for which the necessities daily grew less. Shortly after the 
arrival of Bishop Taché the Annexationist Editor of the New 
Nation left that paper and its publication was suspended for 
two weeks. On its re-appearance, under anew management, 
it became ‘ dreadfully loyal,” and continued so until the 
arrival of the troops. 

On the twenty-second of April, at the earnest request of 
Bishop Taché, the “flag of the Provisional Government,”’ 
more commonly known as the “ Fenian Flag,’ was hauled 
down at Fort Garry and the Union Jack hoisted in its place. 
This led to a bitter altercation between Riel and O’Donohue, 
which nearly terminated in blows, and the upshot was that 
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a flag-pole which was standing in front of Dr. Schultz’s house 
was taken down, removed to the side of the pole on which 
the Union Jack was hoisted and the Provisional flag also run 
up, so that the two flags flew side by side—only the pole to 
which the latter was attached being the taller of the two, it 
flew highest. Riel now became demonstratively loyal and 
had his band play ‘God save the Queen” every night. On 
the twenty-sixth of April the “ Legislative Assembly ” again 
met and remained in session until the ninth of May, their 
time being occupied in framing laws for the government of 
the Territory. On the Queen’s Birthday an attempt was 
made to celebrate it; the students at St. Boniface College 
fired a feu de joie, races were held, anda grand concert was 


given in the evening, while many enthusiastic gentlemen’ 


got “truly loyal drunk,” as the New Nation expressedit. On 
the seventeenth of June Father Richot returned from Ottawa, 
and, on the twenty-third, the third session of the Legislature 
was convened to hear his report of his conference with the 
Dominion Ministry. After his explanations—which includ- 
ed an assurance that amnesty would be proclaimed. before 
the troops arrived—Mr. Schmidt offered the following 
Resolution: “ That the Legislative Assembly of this country 
do now, in the name of the people, accept the Manitoba Act, 
and decide on entering the Dominion of Canada, on the terms 
proposed in the Confederation Act.’’ The motion was 
unanimously adopted. After this the country remained quiet, 
confidence began to be restored and some arrivals from 
Canada occurred. The reign of terror was nearly over, and 
when the advance guard of Colonel Wolseley’s troops arrived 
at Fort Garry on 24th August, there was not a vestige of 
opposition, Riel and his Council having ignominiously fled 
as soon as they heard the bugles of the 60th Rifles. 

We now come to avery curious procedure on the part of 
Bishop Taché, namely, his promise in the name of the Cana- 
dian Government of complete amnesty to all who had been 
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concerned in the insurrection ;* and in justice to him, will 
SE Sa a DE 


* The following is the Bishop's letter to the Secretary of State, acquainting 
him with what he had done :— 
St. Boniracs, 
Rep River SETTLEMENT, 
June 9th, 1870. 
Hon. Josepn Hows, 
Secretary of State for the Provinces, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

HonoraBue Sir,—I hasten to communicate to you, for the information of Gis 
Excellency in Council, a very important promise I have just made in the name of 
the Canadian Government. I feel all the responsibility I have incurred in taking 
such a step, while on another hand I am confident that His Excellency the Gover- 


, - nor and his Privy Council will not judge with too much severity an act accom- 


plished in order to avoid great misfortunes and secure the welfare of the country. 

In my last despatch, dated on 28th May, I mentioned the satisfaction by the 
Liberal Bill erecting the Province of Manitoba. 1 also stated the uneasiness 
occasioned by the ignorance, whether or not a general and complete amnesty had 
been granted. The two last mails having brought no information on this subject, 
that feeling of uneasiness has increased to such a degree that it gives apprehension 
about the maintenance of peace in the country. 

Some speak of raising a large force to meet and molest the coming troops at 
some difficult point on their way hither; and other plans, perhaps still more 
dangerous, are also afloat. 

Fortunately, the Provisional Government has so far refused such resources, 
determined to await the arrival of the delegates. Owing to the good disposition 
of the Provisional Government, and in order to remove the dangers to which we 
are exposed, and which it would be too tedious to enumerate, I solemnly gave 
my word of honorand promise even in the name of the Canadian Government, 
that the troops are sent on a mission of peace; that all the irregularities of the 
past will be totally overlooked or forgiven; that nobody will be annoyed for hav- 
ing been either leader or member of the Provisional Government, or for having 
acted under its guidance. Ina word, that a complete and entire amnesty (if not 
already bestowed) will surely be granted before the arrival of the troops, so that 
everyone may remain quiet, and induce others to do the same. 

Personally, I felt no hesitation in giving such an assurance, because what I 
heard myself from the different members of the Cabinet at Ottawa, and what has 
been said by them in Parliament, has entirely convinced me that this promise of 
mine had been already issued, aud that the delegates now on their way back will 
convey the most satisfactory information upon that subject. 

Should my views, unfortunately, have deviated from the real tendency of 
the Government, I humbly beg that my promise will be considered as sacred. 

It is the privilege of His Excellency to forgive, andif forgiveness be considered 
necessary, I earnestly pray for it. 

I dare flatter myself with the idea that I have done something in favor of the 
Canadian cause in this country ; and I can assure the Government of my willing- 
ness to contribute, as far as in my power, to its prosperity; but should I have pro- 
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give his own statement of his reasons for doing so, as given 
before the Select Committee on the causes of the difficulties 
in the North-West Territory. After reading the letter given 
below, he said: “I had the communication described in this 
letter on the day I wrote the letter, and, if you will allow me, 
I will explain to you the reason. Parties arrived from the 
Onited States, who had interviews with the leaders of the 
Provisional Government, and the parties told them that they 
could not rely upon what had been promised; that the 
assurances given would not be carried into execution ; and 


— 


mised in vain, besides the heart-rending feeling I would personaily experience, I 
would be publicly reputed a deceiver, or as having been wilfully deceived by the 
Canadian Government. An awful reaction would ensue, and who knows what 
would be the result. 


If necessary, I therefore humbly lay my request before His Excellency. It 


would be very easy to have it largely subscribed to by respectable names, but such 
an undertaking would have given rise to excitement, and it is my constant en- 
deavor to quell such a feeling rather than nourish it, as it is the greatest danger to 
be apprehended. 

lam confident that, although this is a personal act, it will be considered the 
wish of the community at large, and probably granted. 

It is rumored that Dr. Schultz is coming with a large party of supporters, I 
am sure that if such be the case, the Government has taken the necessary steps to 
prevent the collision, which would be the consequence of his return, perhaps with 
a desire to revenge the past, and renew the cause of by-gone troubles. 

We are perfectly aware of his former conduct, and it is not difficult to foresee 
what he may be in future, if not checked by a proper authority. 

I easily understand that at a distance my ideas may appear rather pressing, 
but allow me to say that here on the spot we are in a position to ascertain the 
dangers and difficulties which may naturally seem chimerical when viewed from 
abroad. . 

Experience has already proved that, unfortunately, our apprehensions are not 
always entirely groundless nor an effort of our imagination. So far it is universally 
considered as a wonder that nothing worse has happened. May the wisdom and 
liberality of the Government remove what seems to be the last difficulty. 

I consider this document of such importance that I am forwarding it by a 
special messenger to Pembina, tu secure its prompt delivery into your hands. No 
doubt you will be kind enough to answer me by the first mail. 


I remain, with much respect, Honorable Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


ALEXANDER, 
Bishop of St. Boniface, 
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that, in some way or another, the politicians of Canada, when 
they took possession of the country, would refuse to be 
guided by that promise. They told the leaders that the 
troops were on their way, and if they allowed them to enter 
the country, they would control the position, bring the 
leaders before the tribunals, try them and hang them. These 
representations created a very stroug feeling among the leaders, 
and one or two of them came to my place and reported what 
they had heard. I repeated the assurances I had given in 
the name of His Excellency the Governor-General. They 
answered that this was of itself all right, but it was not from 
the Canadians. Now, the Canadian troops are on their way, 
they said, and they are under the control of Canada, and as 
we have given them cause for provocation, if we have not 
similar assurances from the Canadian Government, they may 
act in the manner represented to us. My statement before 
was, that I made the promise in the name of His Excellency 
the Governor-General, as representative of the Queen, but 
also added that such were the intentions of the Canadian 
Cabinet. They had so little faith in the Canadian authorities 
that I thought they would prefer to negotiate directly with 
the representative of the Sovereign. Indeed, I had this 
authority from the terms of the Proclamation, as well as from 
the letter addressed to me by His Excellency, in which he 
told me that he was directed by the Imperial Government to 
issue the Proclamation—and from the conversations I had, 
both with His Excellency and his Ministers, in which he and 
they told me that he was not acting in the name of the 
Canadian Government, but as Special Commissioner from 
the Imperial authorities. I was also furnished with a copy 
of the telegraphic message from England, upon which the 
Proclamation was based. The promise, made in the name of 
the Canadian Government on the ninth of June, differed in 
this respect —that it was made in the name of His Excellency, 
and, in my action, I was guided by Sir John’s letter of 16th 
February, but, with the exception of its being made in the 
AA 
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name of the Canadian Government, the promise was itself _ 
exactly the same as | had made before. I thought it neces- — 
sary to make it in the name of the Government of Canada, if _ 
the fears to which I have referred were to be dissipated ; 
and I determined so to make it, because I had received 
information from Father Richot that the negotiations at 
Ottawa had been closed satisfactorily. Asa portion of the 
negotiations was to get an entire amnesty, I thought the 
Canadian Government would not object to the promise being 
made in their name. The promise which ] made on my ~ 
arrival, in the name of the Governor-General, was equally — 
extensive with that which I described in this letter of 9th — 
June. All the difference is that the one was made in the © 
name of the Government of Canada, whereas the other was 
made in the name of the Governor-General as the represen- 
tative of the Queen. The answer of the Hon. Mr. Howe, 
dated 27th May, to my letters of the 3rd and 7th of the same 
month, in which I also saw plainly the promise of forgiveness, 
determined me that there was no risk in making the promise 
in the name of the authoritiesof Canada. I had also shown 
that answer to some of the leaders, and I relied upon it as 
affording me the basis for giving the promise named in my 
letter ; for you will observe that Mr. Howe tendered me, in 
the name of His Excellency, not only his sympathy, but his © 
warm acknowledgment of my services in the cause of 
peace and moderation.” 

It will be seen by the above that the Bishop took upon him- 
self to promise in the name of the Dominion Government 
~what the Dominion Government itself had not the power to 
grant; that is, amnesty for offences committed against the 
Imperial authority, in a part of the British possessions which 
did not, at the time the offences were committed, even form a 
part of the Dominion of Canada. The power of amnesty 
rested with the Imperial authorities, as was clearly explained — 
to the delegates, during the debate on the Manitoba Bill 
and by the Hon. Mr. Howe in his answer to his Lordship’s 
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letter of the ninth of June. But, even admitting that 
there was some ground for his Lordship’s action furnished 
by Sir John A. Macdonald’s letter of 16th February, stil] 
the condition on which amnesty was promised in that letter 
was not complied with, for it stated that amnesty would be 
granted “ if the Company’s government is restored,” which 
was not done; neither could he make good his authority 
under Sir John Young’s Proclamation of 6th of December 
1869, for the promise of amnesty was then made on the con- 
dition “ in case of your immediate and peaceable dispersion,” 
and the insurgents had neither submitted nor dispersed 
when the Bishop promised amnesty, nor did they show any 
disposition to do so; for, according to the Bishop’s own state- 
ment, they were meditating further acts of violence by pre- 
paring to attack the expedition then on its way to Fort 
Garry. Besides, the intense feeling which had been raised 
in Ontario by the murder of Scott, and the strong debate 
which had taken place on the subject of amnesty during the 
discussion of the Manitoba Act in the House of Commons, 
were well known to his Lordship, and he was too astute a 
man not to see that the great outburst of popular feeling 
must have its weight with the Government, and that it could 
not advocate an amnesty until the excitement had had time 
to coo] down. Indeed, in his own evidence before the Com- ° 
mittee already referred to, he said; “ The only reason for de- 
laying the granting of the amnesty promised by the Pro. 
clamation of Sir John Young, that I am aware of, has been 
the excitement existing throughout the Dominion, and spe- 
cially in the Province of Ontario. This is not merely my 
own opinion ; it is also the opinion expressed to me by certain 
members of the late Government. The constant reply 
which I received when I spoke to them on the subject was, 
that the excitement was so great that the Government 
would not be sustained if the amnesty was given.” Taking 
these facts into consideration, it is fair to infer that his 
Lordship, in his earnest desire to protect the people of the 
AA} 
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Red River from the consequences of their conduct, and in the 
hope of establishing permanent peace in that country, know- 
ingly exceeded the limits of his authority, acting under the 
impression that his promise would so far compromise the 
Government as to coerce the Ministers into using their influ- 
ence with the Imperial authorities—--which was really all 
they could do---to obtain the Proclamation of a full and com- 
plete amnesty, before the arrival of the troops, after which 
any wild idea of further resistance would be useless. He 
knew that the Cabinet was divided on the subject ; that the 
Quebec Members, led by Sir Geo. E. Cartier, were in favour 
of an amnesty, and, indeed, that it was very well understood 
that an amnesty would be urged “by and by,” when the 
popular excitement had abated ; but he was too impatient to. 
await the slow process of time and endeavoured by a coup- 
@ état to accomplish at once what it took years to partially 
gain. Shortly after giving his promise of amnesty, the 
Bishop left for Ottawa, “ to make certain,” as he said in his 
evidence, “ to my own satisfaction, the promise made to the 
delegates, and report at Ottawa the satisfaction of the 
people.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


EXCITEMENT 1N CANADA OVER Scort’s MurRDER--FATHER 
Richot aND ALFRED Scotr ARRESTED ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN OTTAWA—TRIED AND DISCHARGED—TERMS 
AGREED ON BY THE DELEGATES AND THE DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT—PASSAGE OF THE “ Maniropa Act ”—— 
PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 


We have already referred to the anxiety which was felt 
throughout the Dominion, and especially in Ontario and 
Quebec, at the threatening aspect of affairs in the North-West 
at the beginning of the year, and ofthe feeling of relief 
which was experienced when it began to be apparent that 
a peaceful solution might be reached, and bloodshed avoided: 
Of course, there was much indignation at the summary arrest 
and imprisonment of British subjects by Riel, and his 
high-handed disregard of British authority; but as long as 
he committed no greater atrocities than he had already per- 
petrated, it was felt that the Commissioners who had been 
sent up might be able to restore order, or,failing that, a mili- 
tary expedition in the spring would soon remove all cause of 
uneasiness. This feeling continued to grow stronger until 
the end of March,when, on the twenty-fifth, a telegram from 
St. Paul announced that the news of the murder of Scott 
had been received there. The rumor was, at first, pretty 
generally discredited, and when, on the fourth of April, Mr. 
Mackenzie asked in the House if the Government had received 
any information of the murder, Dr. Tupper said that his 
son-in-law, Captain Cameron, had received a letter from Mr. 
Provencher, at Pembina, which did not confirm the report, 
and he doubted its correctness, because Riel had once before 
hidden a prisoner and reported that he was dead, for 
the purpose of frightening the other prisoners and the loyal 
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portion of the people. The truth ofthe report was, however, 
soon proved, and the arrival of Dr. Schultz, Dr. Lynch, Mr. 


Monkman and other refugees from Red River soon put an 


end to any doubt on the subject, and then a feeling of deep- 
indignation and horror quickly spread throughout the com- 


munity. An indignation meeting was held at Toronto on 
the sixth of April, at which Dr. Schultz, Dr. Lynch, and 
Messrs. J. J. Setter and Charles Mair, all late arrivals from 


Red River, were present, and delivered addresses, giving 


come account of the condition of the country. Resolutions 
were passed expressive of indignation at the murder of Scott, 


and calling on the Government to take prompt measures to: 


restore law and order. A resolution was also passed con- 
demning the policy of receiving any delegates from Riel: 
A similar meeting was held in Montreal, and very soon “ in- 


dignation meetings” became the order of the day, and were: 
held all over Ontario; but, unfortunately, they mostly fell 


into the hands of political wire-pullers, and were used more. 
as a means of passing resolutions condemnatory of the 
Government than for the purpose of expressing popular 
feeling with regard to the lawless doings in the North-West. 
Popular feeling now ran very high, and the utmost anxiety 
was felt as to the probable fate of the other prisoners. 
remaining in Riel’s hands, which was not allayed until it 
was known that they had all been released, and that the 
delegates appointed by the Convention at ow Garry had 
started on their way to Ottawa. 

Much ill-feeling against the delegates was manifested, in 
advance of their arrival, by a portion of the press, which. 
endeavoured to lash the Government over the backs of the 
delegates, and a great deal was written, and spoken at indig- 
nation meetings, against “treating with rebels,” “receiving 
delegates from the murderer Riel,’ and so forth. News of 
the feeling raised in Canada by the intelligence of Scott’s 
murder reached the delegates while they were still in the 
States, and Messrs. Scott and Richot, who were travelling 
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together with Colonel de Salaberry, determined not to ven- 
ture to pass through Ontario, but proceeded to Ogdensburg, 
where they crossed to Prescott, and arrived in Ottawa on the 
eleventh of April. Judge Black, the third delegate, travelled 
alone and arrived a few days later. For some days before 
the arrival of Scott and Richot it had been rumored that 
they would be arrested at the instance of a brother of Thomas 
Scott, who resided in Toronto; and, on the twelfth of April, 
an affidavit was made by Hugh Scott, before Police Magistrate 
McNabb, at Toronto, charging Richot and Scott with being 
accessories to the murder of Thomas Scott, and a warrant 
issued for their arrest. This warrant was forwarded to 
Detective O’Neil, Ottawa, and about midnight on the thir- 
teenth he arrested Alfred H. Scott, at the Albion Hotel, 
where he was staying. Application was made at the 
Bishop’s Palace, where Father Richot was residing, but he 
could not be found, and was not arrested. At ten o’clock on 
the following morning, the fourteenth, Scott was taken 
before His Honor Judge Galt, in Chambers, on a writ of 
habeas corpus,and at the same time Father Richot entered the 
Court and gave himself up. The Hon. John Hillyard 
Cameron, Q.C., appeared for the prisoners, and Mr. Lees, 
County Attorney, for the Crown. Counsel for the prisoners 
argued that the warrant was wholly irregular, that the Po- 
lice Magistrate had no jurisdiction whatever as the alieged 
crime was not committed within his jurisdiction, and that on 
the face of the warrant itself it showed that the parties for 
whose arrest it was issued were then residing in Ottawa, 
where he had no authority. Mr. Lees said he had only 
received the case a few minutes before, and was not prepared 
to argue it then; it was, therefore, postponed until the next 
day, the prisoners being remanded, but not committed to gaol, 
they being allowed to go in charge of a detective. On) tie 
fifteenth they were.again brought before Judge Galt and 
discharged, His Honor holding that the Police Magistrate of 
Toronto had no jurisdiction. 
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It being very evident, before the formal decision was 
given that the Toronto Police Magistrate had no jurisdiction, 
and that the prisoners would be discharged, Mr. Hugh 
Scott, who had come to Ottawa from Toronto, had made an- 
other affidavit before Mr. Police Magistrate O’Grara, of Otta- 
wa, who had issued a warrant, on which Richot and Scott 
were re-arrested as soon as released.* On the sixteenth an- 
other application for a writ of habeas corpus was nade before 
Jadge Galt, and the nineteenth fixed for hearing the argu- 
ment, the prisoners being allowed to go under police sur- 
veillance as before. On that day the Hon. John Hillyard 
Cameron, Q.C., counsel for the prisoners, appeared in Cham- 
bers before Judge Galt. and said that he had no grounds on 
which to ask for the discharge of the prisoners, as it was 
clear that they could be indicted, and that the Police Magis- 
trate had the right to issue a warrant and hold an examina- 
tion. The writ was therefore discharged, and the prisoners 
re-committed for trial. The preliminary examination was 
commenced before Police Magistrate O’Gara on the 21st, and 
attracted a great deal of attention, the Court Room being 
crowded to excess with Members of Parliament, and every- 
body else who could squeeze in, and a large crowd assem- 
bling outside. The utmost order, however, prevailed. The 
Hon. John Hillyard Cameron appeared for the prisoners: 
Mr. Lees, County Attorney, for the Crown, and Mr. Boulton 


* The following is a copy of the warrant, omitting formalities :— 

VW hereas,—Information has this day been laid before the undersigued, one of Her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, in and for the City of Ottawa, in the County of 
Carieton, for that there is reason to suspect some person or persons, to informant 
unknown, on the fourth of March last past, in land out of Canada, to wit, at Fort 
Garry, in that part of British North America known as the North-West, or Red 
River Territory, did feloniously, wilfully, and with malice aforethought, kill and 
murder one Thomas Scott; ard that one Richot, known as Father Richot, and 
Alfred H. Scott, both of Fort Garry, aforesaid, but both being now in the City of 
Ottawa, in the County of Carleton, aforesaid, and both being British subjects, did 
advise and abet the said person or persons unknown, in the said murder and felony, 
contrary to the statutes in such case made and provided, upon these is this gene- 
ral warrant issued for their arrest.” 
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for the private prosecution. Judge Black was the first wit- 
ness examined, and testified to having known the prisoners 
in Fort Garry, and also being acquainted with the deceased 
(Thomas Scott); but he was not in Fort Garry on the day of 
the murder, and knew nothing at all about it except from 
hearsay. William Dreever deposed that he was one of the 
prisoners taken on the seventh of December, 1869, but he 
was released, and left the Territory on the twenty-second of 
February, 1876, a week before the shooting took place; had 
met Alfred Scott in Ottawa, and been told by him that he 
(Scott) was present at the shooting of Thomas Scott, but he 
did not say anything more; witness had seen Alfred Scott 
in Fort Garry, but did not remember ever having seen him 
in arms, nor did he know whether he had taken an active 
part with those who had risen against the Crown; knew 
Father Richot, but could not say, from his own knowledge, 
that he had taken any active partin the rebellion. Frederick 
Davis, detective officer, Ottawa: Had heard Alfred H. Scott 
tell the Mayor and others in the Albion Hotel, Ottawa, be- 
fore his arrest, that he (Scott) had seen Thomas Scott taken 
out and shot; he had seen Scott put in his coffin, but not af- 
terwards, and did not believe the story about his being alive 
in the coffin; was not one of the crowd who attended the 
shooting, but could not resist the temptation to follow and 
see it. Charles Garret, one of the prisoners taken at Dr. 
Schultz’s, deposed, that he saw the shooting from the win- 
dow of his house, which was about eight or nine hundred 
yards off ; did not see either of the prisoners at the shooting ; 
saw Alfred Scott several times with Riel, but never saw 
him take any part with the insurgents; saw Father Richot 
apparently taking an active part in directing the insurgents 
around Dr. Schultz’s house, but could not say whether he 
was urging them on, or advising them to go away. 
Archibald Hamilton, who had also been a prisoner, had not 
seen the shooting, and had never seen either of the prisoners 
exercising any authority amongst the insurgents. Major 
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Boulton deposed that he was in prison at the time of 
the shooting, and did not see‘it; saw Alfred Scott while in 
prison, but never knew him exercise any authority; never 
saw Father Richot until after his release from prison. At 
this point Mr. Boulton, counsel for the private prosecution, 
moved for a demand that he may have time to secure the 
attendance of Dr. Schultz, Mr. Mair, Mr. Young (a son of 
Rev. George Young), and other witnesses who had lived in 
the settlement, and could prove that the prisoners had taken 
an active part in the insurrection. The Police Magistrate 
said they were not trying the prisoners on a charge of 
rebellion, but on acharge of complicity in a murder, and 
unless counsel could say that these witnesses could give any 
evidence on that point, he could not grant any delay. 
After a little legal sparring between counsel, Mr. Hugh 
Scott, brother of the deceased, was sworn, and deposed that 
a son of the Rev. George Young, who was then in Toronto, 
had told him that he was present at the shooting of Thomas 
Scott, and that both the prisoners took an active part aiding 
and abetting in that murder. Opposition toa delay was 
then withdrawn, and the case postponed until the twenty- 
third, the prisoners being admitted to bail in $2,000 each 
and two sureties of $1,000 each. On the case being called, 
on the twenty-third, Mr. Lees, County Attorney, said that, 
after consultation with the counsel for the private pros- 
ecution, they had determined to withdraw the charge. Hon. 
Mr. Cameron said he had no objection to the case being 
withdrawn ; but a charge had been made against his 
clients of complicity in a murder,—from all they had heard 
a murder of a very barbarous character,—and they must be 
unconditionally discharged, because there was no ground 
on which to proceed against them. What he would like to 
have understood was that they were discharged because 
there was no further evidence to be called. Mr. Lees said 
he had been informed by the counsel for the private 
prosecution that he did not wish to call any more 
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witnesses, and the Crown had no more to call. The Magis- 
trate then ordered the prisoners discharged, as there was no 
case against them. 

As soon as the delegates had been discharged by the Po- 
lice Magistrate, they were formally recognised by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Provinces, Hon. Joseph Howe, who re- 
ceived and put them in official communication with Sir 
John A. Macdonald and Sir George E. Cartier, with whom 
they had already had informal interviews. The demands of 

‘the insurgents were explained and an understanding arrived 
at which was mutually satisfactory at the time, but which 
gave rise to much question afterwards, for at least one of 
the delegates, Father Richot, stoutly maintained that a gen- 
eral amnesty was promised, while the Ministers as firmly 
declared that, although the subject was frequently men- 
tioned, their invariable answer was that the power to grant an 
amnesty rested entirely with the Imperial Government, and 
that the Canadian Government had no power to grant it. 
Meanwhile Parliament had began to get impatient at the 
delay of the Government in bringing forward any measure 
with regard to the North-West, and at its reticence with re- 
gard to the military preparations known to be in progress, 
and several times the Premier was questioned on these sub- 
jects, but as often put the matter off, promising that the 
Government would give the House all necessary information 
as soon as possible. On the sixteenth of April, the report of 
Mr. D. A. Smith, Commissioner, was printed, but it contain- 
ed very little information that was not already known 
through the newspapers, and from the refugees who had 
come to Canada; and the House had almost lost all patience 
when, on the second of May, Sir John A. Macdonald intro- 
duced the Manitoba Act. The Bill, as originally introduced’ 
provided for the formation of a small Province, to be known 
as Manitoba, out ofa portion of the North-West Territories, 
as soon as they should have been transferred to Canada; the 
boundaries, however, differing a little from those finally 
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adopted. It may be proper to remark here, that, as first 


proposed, the intention of the Ministry seems to have been 


to erect an almost exclusively French Province, as the large 
English-speaking settlement of Portage la Prairie, with about 
five hundred families, was not included in the limits of the 
Province ; and Sir John A. Macdonald said that it was pur- 
posely omitted that it might form the nucleus of an ‘“‘ Eng- 
lish Province.’ This question of nationality lay at the root 
of the whole trouble in the North-West. The French Half- 
breeds, led by the clergy, were well enough content to con- 
tinue as they were with the English Half-breeds, but they 
dreaded an influx of English-speaking population from On- 
tario, as certain to put them in a minority and destroy their 
political importance ; and in their efforts to “‘ keep out the 
English,” they were supported by their fellow-countrymen 
in Quebec, who would have been pleased enough to have a 
French Province created to the North-West of Ontario, shut- 
ting that Province out from further growth, but did not re- 
lish the spread of English emigration there, as it would im- 
pair their political influence in the House of Commons. 
Ontario, on the other hand, was determined that sectarian- 
ism should be kept out of the territory about to be acquired, 
and that all nationalities and all creeds should have equal 
rights, and no more. The French element in the Cabinet 
was very powerful, and it was, doubtless, out of deference 
to the opinions of that element that the Bill, as originally 
proposed, was so framed ; but it was immediately felt that 
the House was not inclined to pass any such sectional act, 
and it was, therefore, amended, as we shall see. 

On the introduction of the Bill, Mr. Mackenzie attacked the 
policy of the Government in withholding the purchase 
money, which it was said had been done that Great Britain 
should transfer the territory peacefully; but now it was 
found that an expedition was necessary, and the Imperial 
Government would only pay one quarter of the expense. 
He objected to the number of representatives in the Com- 
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mons allowed by the Bill, which was out of all proportion 


for so small and thinly peopled a Province. Hon. William 
Macdougall severely criticised the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in not paying over the purchase money at the time 
agreed on, which he held to have been the cause of all the 
subsequent trouble, as had it not been for the doubt of his 
authority he felt confident he would have been allowed to 
enter the territory after his proclamation of first of December. 
He then called attention to the curious fact that the bound- 
aries were so arranged as to exclude Portage la Prairie, with 
some two thousand English population, while the line was 
taken fifteen minutes out of its direct course to embrace a 
settlement marked “ Roman Catholic Mission.” SirJohn A. 
Macdonald said that Portage la Prairie was left out at the 
desire of the people there that it might form the nucleus of 
a British Province, but was met with some expressions of 
incredulity. The Bill was then read a first time On the 
third, Sir John asked the House to dispense with the even- 
ing sitting, on account of a Cabinet meeting; and on the 
fourth he announced that some alterations had been made in 
the boundaries, so that Portage la Prairie was included, and 
the quantity of land reserved for the Half-breeds increased 
from 1,200,000 acres to 1,400,000. The population was 
increased by the change to 17,000, and corresponding altera- 
tions were made in the money clauses. The existing 
Customs duties were to be continued for three years ; and 
the waste lands vested in the Dominion Government instead 
of in the Local Government, as in the other Provinces. 

The second reading of the Bill was to have taken place on 
the sixth, but just before the meeting of the House on that 
day Sir John A. Macdonald was taken suddenly and alarm- 
ingly ill in his office, and the second reading was postponed. 
On the following day, Sir John still continuing too ill to be 
moved from his office, the Bill was taken charge of by Sir 
George E. Cartier, and the second reading moved. 

On the reading of the twenty-seventh clause, reserving 
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1,400,000 acres of land for the Half-breeds, Mr. Ferguson 
moved that the clause be struck out, as it was altogether too 
much fora population of 14,000 ; besides which, the twenty- 
sixth clause vested all the wild lands in the Dominion 
Government, and, therefore, the twenty-seventh clause was 
not necessary. Sir George E. Cartier, in defending the clause, 
said that the land policy had been the most difficult ques- 
tion to settle in framing the Bill. After some further dis- 
cussion, Mr. Ferguson’s motion was put and lost by a vote 
of 87 for, to 67 against. 

On the motion to concur Hon. Mr. Macdougail, in the shape 
of an amendment, introduced an entirely new bill. The 
new bill was founded on that of the previous year, and pro- 
vided a Territorial Government, to consist of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, a Council of from seven to fifteen members, and a 
Local Assembly, to be elected by all the male whites who 
had been residents of the country one month; any person, 
one of whose parents was white, was to count as white. No 
land to be reserved, except for school purposes; any actual 
settler to have the right to take up a quarter section. The 
boundaries of the new Province to be the same as of 
Assinniboia, and its name “the District of Assinniboia.” In 


support of his amendment he said, that he did not think the : 


circumstances of the country would demand, for two or 
three years, such elaborate legislation as the Government 
Bill proposed. After some discusion the amendment was 
lost, only 11 voting for it, and 120 against. A number of 
other amendments were moved at various stages of the Bill, 
but were all rejected. On the 27th clause, reserving 1,400,- 
000 acres for Halt-breeds, being reached, Mr. Mackenzie 
moved that the following be substituted for it: “That 
whereas it is expedient to appropriate a portion of such un- 
granted lands for the families of Half-breed residents, it is 
hereby enacted that the children of such Half-breeds resident 
an the Province shall be entitled to receive a grant of not 
more than 200 acres each, on attaining the age of eighteen 
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years, In such mode, and on such conditions, as the Governor 
in Council may from time to time designate.” Sir George 
E. Cartier observed that there were over 10,000 children in 
the Province, which would require even a larger grant than 
that asked if the amendment was carried. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
motion was then lost, 37 to 80. On the motion for the third 
reading, Mr. Mackenzie said he did not intend to offer any 
further opposition. The Opposition had endeavoured to 
amend the most objectionable features of the Bill, and having 
failed in that, they threw upon the Government the full re- 
sponsibility of passing the measure as it stood. They had 
declined from first to last to accept any amendment, except 
the one forced on them by strong expression of the opinion 
of the House at the outset ; but, believing that it was neces- 
sary to have some Bill pass, to have some form of Govern- 
ment established in the Territory, he did not ask for the Bill 
to pass on division. The Bill was then read a third time 
and passed. 

The Bill, as passed, contains thirty-two clauses, and pro- 
vides for the creation of the Province of Manitoba out of that 
portion of Rupert’s land, &c., bounded by 96° west longitude, 
50° 80' north latitude, 99° west longitude, and the boundary 
of the United States, to take effect from the day on which 
Her Majesty, by order in Council, shall annex Rupert’s Land 
and the North-West Territories to Canada. The provisions 
of the North America Act, 1867, not applied to other separate 
Provinces alone, are made applicable to Manitoba. It was 
to be represented in the Senate of the Dominion by two 
Members, till it has, by census, 50,000 people, then by three, 
when it has 75,000, by four. In the House of Commons by 
four Members, until next census; after that, according to 
the fifty-fifth section of the British North America Act. 
Voters same as for Legislative Assembly. Any voter might 
be elected Member. There was to bea Lieutenant Governor 
and an Executive Council, to consist of five persons, the 
seat of Government, till otherwise determined, to be at Fort. 
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Garry. The Legislature consisted, besides the Lieutenant 
Governor, of a Legislative Council and _ Legislative 
Assembly. The former to consist of seven Members for four 
years ; afterwards twelve, to be appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Her Majesty’s name, he also appointing the 
Speaker. Quorum,a majority. Speaker to have vote and 
casting vote. The Legislative Assembly to consist of 
twenty-four Members; the Lieutenant Governor to organize 
the districts within six months. A bond fide householder for 
one year before election, twenty-one years of age, and a British 
subject, might vote. For the first election, having been a 
householder at any time within the twelve months was 
sufficient. Must vote in division where he is resident at 
date of the writ. For first election the Lieutenant Governor 
might issue the writs to whomsoever he thought fit, and 
prescribe the forms, &c., of proceeding. Duration of 
assembly, four years. The right to legislate respecting 
education could not affect any existing right respecting 
denominational schools. An appeal to the Governor in 
Council was granted to the minority. In case proper legis- 
lation was not enacted, or decision of Governor in Council 
was not executed, the Canadian Parliament might make - 
remedial laws. The English and French languages are to 
be used in the Legislature and Courts. Interest was to be 
allowed to the Province upon $472,000 per annum, it 
having no debt, and a subsidy of $30,000 per annum, and 
eighty cents per head, increasing till its population reaches 
400,000. The Customs duties, then liable in Rupert’s Land, 
were continued for three years. Such laws relating to Cus- 
toms or Inland Revenue, as the Governor in Council might 
declare, should be applied to the Province. The ungranted 
lands were vested in the Crown for Dominion puposes. 
1,400,000 acres were appropriated for the resident Half-breed 
families, the Lieutenant Governor to set apart and apportion 
them under regulations to be made by the Governor in 
Council. Grants in freehold by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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before eighth of March, 1869, were confirmed ; if in less than 
freehold might be converted to that at desire of the owner. 
Titles by occupancy under the Company, in parts where the 
Indian title had been extinguished, should, if required, be 
also converted by grant. Peaceable possession in such 
parts gave aright of pre-emption. These rights to be ascer- 
tained and adjusted by the Lieutenant Governor, under re- 
gulations to be made by the Governor in Council, who 
should also settle mode or form of grants. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba was to be also Lieutenant Governor of 
the North-West Territory, &c., and the Act of the previous 
session, except as herein altered, was extended to them. 
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CHAPTER XXITL 


A Miuitary EXPEDITION TO RED RIVER DETERMINED ON— 
Tue TERMS ON WHICH THE EXPEDITION WAS SENT— 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXPEDITION—THE MINITIA 
CONTINGENT.— How IT was DRAFTED—COLONEL WOL- 
SELEY APPOINTED TO COMMAND THE EXPEDITION— THE 
STOPPAGE OF THE ‘“ CHICORA”’—THE PROGRESS OF THE 
TROOPS FROM PRINCE ARTHUR’S LANDING TO RED RIVER-— 
THE ARRIVAL AT Fort Garry—THE FLIGHT or RIEL. 


As soon as the Government became convinced that the 
Red River rebellion was likely to assume grave proportions, 
preparations for sending a force to the Settlement, 1f necessary, 
on the opening of navigation, were quietly pressed forward, 
and were in quite an advanced state before 1t was generally 
known that any preparations were being made at all, and 
long before it was positively decided that an expedition would 
be absolutely necessary. The news that Hon. Mr. Macdou- 
gall had been stopped at Pembina on 31st October, 1869, was 
telegraphed to Harl Granville on 23rd November; and on 
the 25th another telegram was sent from the Governor 
General saying that the Canadian Government declined to 
accept the transfer of the Territory until order was restored 
and peaceable possession given, and asking that the Procla- 
mation of the transfer, which it had been agreed should be 
made on the first of December, should be postponed. After 
some little negotiation this was agreed to, and both the Impe- 
rial and Dominion Governments set themselves earnestly to 
work to restore order, as already related in a preceding chap- 
ter. Whilst endeavouring in every way, however, to peace- 
fully settle the troubles by the negotiations of Commissioners, 
representations were made by the Dominion Government to 
the Imperial authorities that the interposition of the military 
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might be necessary, and, on the 5th March, 1870, Earl Gran- 
ville telegraphed to Sir John Young as follows :—*“ Her 
Majesty’s Government will give proposed military assistance, 
provided reasonable terms are granted Red River settlers 
and provided your Government enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to proclaim the transfer of the Territory simul- 
taneously with the movement of the force.” These terms were 
accepted, and Lieutenant-General Sir James Lindsay was 
sent out totake command of the forces. In order to facilitate 
the operations, and to obviate the delay which would 
necessarily arise if the arrangements between the two Govern. 
ments were conducted by telegraph or despatch, Earl Gran- 
ville commissioned Sir Clinton Murdoch, who was on his 
way to Washington, to consult with Sir John Young as to 
details, and thus save time; as it was determined that if the 
troops had to go to Red River they must be back in time to 
return to Hingland before the winter set in, in accordance 
with the proposed withdrawal of the troops. In the instruc- 
tions to Sir Clinton, Earl Granville said, “Troops should not 
be employed in forcing the Sovereignty of Canada on the 
population, should they refuse to admit it,” and this instruc- 
tion was thoroughly adhered to, so that it was only after 
arrangements had been very nearly completed with the 
Delegates, and there seemed to be every probability that 
Canadian authority would be quietly acknowledged, that 
final consent to the use of the Imperial troops was given. 
On the same day (28rd March) that instructions were is- 
sued by Earl Granville to Sir Clinton Murdoch, a letter was 
addressed to the War Office by the Colonial Secretary, on 
the subject of the proposed expedition, in which the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs: “ General Lindsay will consult Sir J. 
Young with regard to the selection of the force itself, and of 
the officer who is to command it, on whose firmness, pru- 
dence and judgment much may depend. The selection of 
the officer will be still more important if, as is possible, the 
Canadian Government should desire him to act as the first 
BB4 
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Civil Lieutenant-Governor of the district.” General Lindsay 
arrived in Canada on the 5th of April, and at once put him- 
self in communication with the Governor-General, and the 
composition of the force was agreed on. At first it was pro- 
posed to send 200 to 250 regulars, and about 700 volunteers, 
the Dominion Government paying three-fourths of the ex- 
pense ; but, on the recommendation of General Lindsay, and 
with the consent of the British Government, the number of 
regulars was increased to 390, the Canadian Government 
paying the expense of all over 250. The increase was con- 
sidered necessary, as 1t was determined to leave small gar- 
risons at Thunder Bay and Fort Francis to guard the stores 
which would be kept at those places. On the 23rd April 
Earl Granville sent the following telegram to Sir John 
Young: “On the following conditions troops may ad- 
vance:— 

I. Rose to be authorised to pay £300,000 at once, and Her 
Majesty’s Government to be at liberty to make transfer 
before the end of June. 

II. Her Majesty’s Government to pay expense of British 
troops only, not exceeding 250, and Canadian Government 
the rest, sending at least 500 trained men. 

II. Canadian Government to accept decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government on disputed points of the Settlers’ 
Bill of Rights. 

IV. Military arrangements to be to the satisfaction of 
General Lindsay.”’ 

On the fourth of May instructions were sent to Sir John 
Rose to pay over the £300,000 to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany (which was done on the eleventh), and on the sixth a 
telegram was sent by Earl Granville to Sir John Young 
that the troops may proceed. 

Meanwhile everything was being prepared for the intend- 
ed expedition. Early in the winter instructions were given 
by the Department of Public Works to Mr. 8. J. Dawson to 
get everything in readiness so that operations could be com- 
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menced as soon as navigation opened. It was decided that 
the route followed should be that formerly adopted by the 
North-West Company before its amalgamation with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, by way of Lake Superior, Lake 
Shebandowan and the lakes and rivers to ort Garry. This 
route had not been used for traffic fora long while, but it 
had been carefully examined during the previous year by 
Mr. Dawson, with a view of opening communication with 
the North-West through Canadian territory, and a road from 
Fort William, on Thunder Bay, to Lake Shebandowan had 
‘been laid out and more than half completed, while, at the 
other end of the route, the Government surveyors under Mr. 
Snow had laid out a road from Winnipeg to the North-West 
Angle of the Lake of the Woods, and this was, also, in course 
of construction. Early in January contracts for building 
‘one hundred boats, suitable for lake and river navigation, 
were given out to various boat-builders throughout Ontario 
and Quebec, and the work was pushed rapidly on during 
the winter. The boats varied in length from 24 to 383 feet, 
with a breadth of beam from 6 to 74 feet, depth from 30 to 35 
inches, and were capable of carrying from twelve to fifteen 
men and their outfits, and from 24 to 4 tons of freight; and 
it being afterwards found that a greater number would be 
required, forty additional boats were ordered. Work on the 
Thunder Bay road was also pushed forward as much as the 
season and the nature of the locality would permit, and the 
bridges completed as far as possible. As it was feared that 
the insurgents might attempt to tamper with the Salteaux 
Indians, through whose territory the expedition would have 
to pass, a trusty agent was sent from Fort William to Fort 
Francis to endeavour to keep up friendly relations with that 
tribe. A large number of voyageurs were also engaged to 
manage and navigate the boats, and arrangements made for 
moving the force to Thunder Bay as soon as navigation 
should be open. ° 

Grave apprehensions were entertained as to the practicabil- 
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ity of sending a large body of troops by the proposed route, 
which, for a distance of two hundred miles, had never been 


traversed by any vessel larger or stronger than a bark canoe ;. 


and the chief officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
were supposed to be well acquainted with the country, had 
declared it to be impracticable for their boats. So general 
was this opinion as to the character of the route by Lake 
Superior, and so firmly fixed had it become, that the Impe- 


rial Government on two occasions sent troops by way of 


Hudson’s Bay to Fort Garry, as already mentioned in this 
history. This belief was not, however, shared by Colonel 
Crofton, who commanded the expedition of 1846, and in his 
testimony before a Parliamentary Committee in England, in 
1857, he unhesitatingly pronounced in favor of the route 


from Fort William to Fort Garry in preference to the route 


from York Factory, saying that he had been over both, and 
he considered that it was far easier to take troops by the 
former than the latter. Mr. Dawson, also, was very confident 
as to the practicability of the route, and the result showed 
that he was quite correct in his assertion that troops could 
be taken in that way without any insurmountable difficulty, 
On the sixteenth of April an Order in Council was passed 


providing for the raising, arming and equipping of the militia: 


force which was to form part of the expedition. This force, 
it was determined should consist of two battalions of 350 
non-commissioned officers and men each, one to be taken 
from Ontario and one from Quebec. It was proposed to take 
volunteers from each of the seven Military Districts, the men 


all to rendezvous at Toronto, proceed thence by rail to: 


Collingwood, and from that point embark for Thunder Bay 


by the steamers Chicora and Algoma, which had been chart-- 


ered by the Government for that purpose. The men were 
furnished with a complete outfit and a free kit. The inten- 
tion in having one battalion from each Province was, doubt- 
less, that the French Canadian Catholics of Quebec might 
be equally represented with the English Protestants of Onta- 
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rio; but this design failed on account of the reluctance of the 
French Canadians to volunteer. The French Canadians were 
generally opposed to any expedition at all, and refused to 
join it from the fear that they might be called on to fight 
their compatriots in Red River. The French Canadian Mem- 
bers of the House, as a general thing, were opposed to an 
‘expedition, thinking it an unnecessary display of force for no 
purpose, as the French Half-breeds in the Settlement would 
offer no resistance to the authority of Canada if they were 
fairly treated ; and the people of Quebec generally determined 
that, if they could not prevent the expedition, they would, 
at least, not take part in it; and so the Quebec battalion was 
very slow in forming, and had, at last, to be filled up with 
discharged men from the Royal Canadian Rifles and volun- 
teers from Ontario.* 

_As early as the eleventh of March an Order in Council was 
passed authorizing the purchase of provisions for the pro- 
posed expedition, and Lieut.-Colonel Wiley, of the Militia 


* The following return of drill, made by Assistant Brigade Major James F, 
Macleod, on 23rd June, 1870, gives the nationalty and religion of both battalions :— 
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Department, was entrusted with this duty, which he per- 
formed so well that by the twelfth of April he had made 
arrangements for having the waggons, horses, oxen, hay, we., 
provided, and had made contracts for the supply of flour, pork 
and other articles needed for the expedition. As soon as it 
was settled that Imperial troops would form a portion of the 
expedition, if it went, Assistant Controller Irving was sent 
from England to take charge of the Control Department, and 
arrived in Canada on the fifteenth of April. On the twenty- 
second tenders for supplies were advertised for and contracts 
awarded on the second and third of May. On the eleventh 
of April, in his first communication to the Governor General, 
General Lindsay had suggested the name of Colonel 
‘Wolseley, Deputy Quarter-Master-General in British North 
America (now Major General Sir Garnet Wolseley, K.C M.G.), 
as Commander of the Forces, which recommendation was 
accepted and Colonel Wolseley appointed. Heleft Montreal ~ 
on the fourth of May, and went through to Collingwood to — 
inspect the preparations for embarkation there, and to pro- 
ceed to Thunder Bay, for which place some of the stores and _ 
provisions had already started. a 

Everything connected with the expedition was now being _ 
pushed forward with the utmost rapidity ; volunteers were — 
being enrolled, equipped and drilled at Toronto; stores and q 


provisions were being collected as rapidly as possible at 4 


Collingwood, and on the 8rd of May the steamer Algoma left 
for Fort William with a cargo of stores and 140 voyageurs — 
and workmen to go on with the road from Thunder Bay to — 
Lake Shebandowan. It will be as well here to briefly sketch — 
the route to be followed to reach Fort Garry from Toronto, ~ 
the whole distance being about 1,150 miles. The first 94 — 
miles from Toronto to Collingwood was to be done by rail; © 
from Collingwood to Fort William on Thunder Bay, Lake — 
Superior, 534 miles, was by steamer ; from thence to Sheban- — 
dowan Lake, 48 miles, by the road which Mr. Dawson had q 
partly completed ; and from Lake Shebandowan, by way of © 
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numerous lakes and rivers, and over forty-seven portages, a 
distance of about 470 miles, to Fort Garry. The task was a 
difficult one and could only be accomplished by pluck, per- 
severance and hard work. The most difficult portion of the 
route was the forty-eight miles intervening between Fort 
William and Lake Shebandowan, and it was here that the 
great delay to the expedition occurred. The Commander of 
the expedition tried to blame the Dominion Government for 
this delay, even going so far—anonymously—as to charge the 
Minister of Public Works (Hon. H. L. Langevin) with 
attempting to prevent the expedition by not having the road 
completed ; but Mr. J. S.Dawson, Superintendent of the road, 
and many others who accompanied the expedition, laid the 
blame on Colonel Wolseley, who would not carry out the 
programme as originally made out, but varied it by having 
the boats dragged up the Kaministiquia River instead of 
completing the road, and then having the boats taken over it 
by waggon to Shebandowan Lake. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware that Collingwood 
is situated on Lake Huron, and that Fort William is on Lake 
Superior, the two lakes being connected by the St. Mary 
River, which forms part of the boundary line between the 
State of Michigan and the Dominion. The river is navigable 
except in one place, where there is a canal, on the American 
side, two miles and a half long, and all vessels passing from 
one lake into the other have to go through this canal. On 
account of the unfriendly feeling existing between the United 
States and Great Britain, and the open sympathy shown by 
the former for the rebels in the North-West, it was antici- 
pated that vessels carrying troops or munitions of war might 
be stopped at the Sault,—although the Americans had been 
allowed during their rebellion to transport troops as well as 
warlike material through our canals—and arrangements were 
partially made for.a portage road opposite the canal, by which 
the troops could march across and meet the steamer at the 
other end of the rapid, she having, in the meanwhile, gone 
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through the canal. The first steamer to arrive, the Algoma, 
was allowed to pass through without question, and proceed- 
ed on her way to Fort William, but did not return to 
Collingwood, as it was thought most prudent to keep her on 
Lake Superior in the event of any trouble occurring at the 
canal. The wisdom of this arrangement was soon shown, 
for when the Chicora arrived at the Sault, on the eleventh 
of May, she was refused permission to pass through, and her 
stores, &c., landed on the British side of the river, where they 
had to_be portaged about three miles and re-shipped for Fort 
William in the Algoma. This unfriendly act of the United 
States authorities caused considerable inconvenience and 
some delay, but could not materially check the progress of 
the expedition ; the voyageurs and workmen brought up by 
the Chicora at once went to work to improve the portage 
road and build a small wharf for convenience in landing, 
and in a short time the goods were taken across. It had never 
been intended to attempt to take any troops, arms or ammu- 
nition through the canal, but only provisions, &c., and 
nothing else was on board at the time the Chicora was 
refused admittance. 

On the fourteenth of May the first detachment of troops, 
consisting of Companies 1 and 4, Ontario Battalion, left 
Toronto for Collingwood, under command of Colonel Boulton, 
and, about 9 p.m. the same evening, embarked on the 
Chicora for Fort William. On arrival at the Sault the 
troops, stores, &c., were landed on the British side, and the 
Chicora taken over to the canal empty, but was again 
refused admittance. General Cook, who commanded the 
American troops stationed at the canal, was polite, but very 
decided in his refusal. He said to Colonel Boulton, “ My 
instructions are absolute, nothing whatever connected with 
the Red River expedition can pass the canal. I must, there- 
fore, absolutely refuse to let the Chicora pass through.” 
The vessel, therefore, returned to Collingwood, and the 
troops under Colonel Boulton formed a camp at the Sault to 
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be on hand to assist in portaging stores, &c., from the 
Chicora to the A/goma. At the same time more vessels were 
chartered to compensate for the time lost at the portage, so 
_ that the passage of the troops, &c., from Collingwood to Fort 

William may be delayed as little as possible. As soon as it 
became known in Ottawa that the Chicora had been stopped 
on her first trip, Sir John Young laid the circumstances of 
the case before Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister 
at Washington, and he represented to the American Govern- 
ment that no attempt had been, or would be, made to pass 
troops or munitions of war through the canal, and that the 
expedition was purely one of peace, and that vessels ought 
not to be prevented from taking ordinary freight. On this 
representation the embargo was removed, and the Chicora 
and other vessels were afterwards allowed to pass through 
the canal without trouble, the troops being landed on the 
British side and marched across the portage. Considerable 
valuable time had been lost, however, and this was the first 
check to the progress of the expedition. 

On the 8th of May the Algoma arrived at Fort William — 
with a portion of Mr. Dawson’s voyageurs and workmen, 
who went into camp about four miles from Fort William 
where the terminus of the road to Shebandowan was, and 
soon got to work on the road, fresh arrivals constant 
augmenting the number. On the 21st May Company G, of 
the 60th Rifles, left Collingwood in the Chicora, Colonel 
Wolseley and staff also going on the same trip. The Sault 
was reached on the 23rd, and the camp above Fort William 
on the 25th, this being the first detachment of soldiers to 
reach this point. Up to this time the camp had been desig- 
nated as Government Landing, but Colonel Wolseley, on his 
arrival, gave it the more euphonious name of “Sshrince 
Arthur’s Siiennaine? as a compliment to the Duke of Con- 
‘naught. From this date (26th May) to 21st June, the troops 
continued to be transported from Collingwood, the last Com- 
panies reaching Prince Arthur’s Landing on the latter date. 
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During this month some progress had been made in getting a — 


portion of the stores, &c., from Prince Arthur's Landing part of 
the way to Lake Shebandowan, but great difficulty had been 
experienced in getting the boats over the road. For the first 
few days the weather was fine. Two Companies of the 60th 
were sent forward to work on the road on the 28th May ; 
the first line of waggons with supplies started for Kaminis- 
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tiquia Bridge, and some boats were also forwarded on — 
waggons. So far, all was going well, but on the 4th of June © 
it commenced to rain and rained nearly a week, and that — 


entirely altered the complexion of affairs; portions of the 
road became so heavy as to be almost impassable ; only light 
loads could be taken, and the horses began to show signs of 
distress, partly caused by ill-fitting collars, and partly from 
an insufficiency of food—they having been put on cavalry 
rations, which was not enough for them considering the 
heavy work they had to do. On the 16th June, out of a 
total of 129 horses 63 were sick, and about this number con- 
tinued unfit for work for some time, although there diet was 
changed, and they were given as much as they could eat, 
and the services of a veterinary surgeon obtained. 

The weather continued rainy and the road bad, and it was 
at this time that Colonel Wolseley determined to try to effect 
a passage for,his boats by the Kaministiquia River. This 
river runs from Lake Shebandowan into Lake Superior, a 
distance, by its course, of over seventy miles, and falls over 


800 feet—-that being the difference in level of the waters of 
the two lakes. Some of the falls are very fine, one being 
about 120 feet high; and the river is full of rapids for the 
greater part of its length. It had always been considered as — 
too wearing on boats to drag them up such a course, and the . 
river was generally regarded as impassable; but Mr. Mc | 
Intyre, Hudson’s Bay officer at Fort William, persuaded Col, 
Wolseley that boats could be taken up the river, and that 5 
officer despatched Captain Young with six boats, and a 
number of voyageurs and soldiers to attempt the passage. — 
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The boats were towed round from Prince Arthur’s Landing 
to the mouth of the Kaministiquia early on the morning of 
the 4th June, and after eight days of incessant hard work, 
the party managed to force their way up the rapids, by means 
of poling, portaging and dragging the boats, and reached Mata- 
win Bridge (about forty-five miles) on the twel{th. It having 
been demonstrated that boats could be sent up by this route 

Colonel Wolseley ordered that all the boats remaining at 
Prince Arthur’s Landing should be taken that way; accord- 
ingly 101 boats were so taken up between the 6th June and 
6th July, a large number of voyages and troops being enga- 
ged inthe work. Mr. Dawson energetically protested against 
taking the boats by this route, as it would knock them to 
pieces and render them unfit for the heavy work they had 
to undergo; but he was overruled and the boats were taken 
that way, and did get very much damaged so that a body of 
carpenters had to be sent forward to repair them as they 
reached Lake Shebandowan. 

The delay of the expedition occurred between Thunder 
Bay and Lake Shebandowan, and was, according to Mr. 
Dawson, mostly caused by his voyageurs being taken off the 
road to drag the boats up the river, which they knew to be 
unnecessary, and many of them becoming disgusted and 
leaying. Colonel Wolseley, on the other hand, claims that the 
expedition would not have got through in time for the regu- 
lar troops to return in the fall had it not been for the 
adoption of the water route; and that the Dominion Govern- 
ment was entirely to blame. 

Towards the end of June it began to be feared that the 
expedition would have to be abandoned, so slow was the 
progress, and so small appeared the probability of the regular 
troops being able to return in time to embark for England 
before winter set in; but, on the 29th, General Lindsay visi- 
ted Thunder Bay, and new energy seemed to be infused into 
the undertaking. On the 5th of July headquarters were 
removed to Matawin Bridge, where a large quantity of 
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stores was by this time collected, and the 16th was fixed as 7 
the date of the departure of the first brigade of boats from — 
MeNeill’s Landing, Shebandowan Lake, the point of final 


departure. The work was hard, and rendered all the more ~ 


so by the frequent rains,—it rained on twenty-three days 
between the Ist of June and the 16th of July—but the men — 
performed it willingly and cheerfully, and were in excellent 
spirits at the idea of fairly starting, for, once on the lake, — 
they knew that their progress would be more rapid, and 
their life more pleasent than it had been while engaged 
road-making and transporting stores The start took place at 
nine o’clock on the evening of the 16th of July. 

After the first detachment had left the embarkation con- 
tinued rapidly, day after day, until the 4th of August,when — 
the last of the troops embarked, and only about one hundred ~ 
and fifty voyageurs were left to take the reserve supplies to 
Fort Francis, and a company of the Quebec Battalion, which 
was to remain at Prince Arthur’s Landing to guard a small 
redoubt which had been erected there for the protection of 
the stores left at this point. Two of the four seven-pounder 
guns were also left there. This company remained at Prince 


Arthur’s Landing until the return of the regulars, when ~ 


they also went back to Quebec. The whole number of men 
embarked at McNeill’s Bay, according to the return of Deputy 
Commissary Meyer, was 1,431, of whom 92 were officers, 
1,051 non-commissioned officers and men, 274 voyageurs and 
14 guides. As the region through which the expedition was 
to pass was almost wholly destitute of anything in the way 
of food (except fish), and there was no means of obtaining 
supplies of any kind after the expedition left, everything 
that was needed, or that it was thought might be needed, 
had to be taken with it, and Colonel Wolseley admits that 
this was done for all his disposition to find fault with the 
Dominion Government, saying: ‘“ Every probable, indeed 
almost every possible, contingency had to be thought of and 
provided for; and it may be confidently asserted that no 
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expedition has ever started more thoroughly complete or 
better prepared for its work.” 

It is needless to follow the expedition in detail through its 
journey by water and land to Fort Garry—suffice it to say 
that the route followed was not more arduous than manv 
other canoe or boat routes are, and that the men, although 
hard-worked at the portages, and sometimes at the oars, fad 
a tolerably fair time of it, and, as the weather was fair most 
of the time, enjoyed the journey well. The record of one 
day’s routine taken from “A Narrative of the Red River 
Expedition,” which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
December, January and February, 1870-71, and which was 
generally supposed to have been written by Colonel Wolse- 
ley, will give a pretty accurate idea of all. “At the first 
daylight (occasionally long before it) the reveclle was sound- 
ed, followed quickly by the cry of ‘Fort Garry’ from every 
tent or bivouac fire. This was the watchward of the force, 
as ‘Arms, men and canoes’ (arma virumque cano) was the 
punning motto adopted for us by our witty Chaplain. Tents 
were struck and stowed away in the boats, and all were soon 
on board and working hard at the oar. We halted for an 
hour at 8 a.m. for breakfast, and again for another hour for 
_ dinner at 1 p.m., and finally, for the night, about 6 or 7 p.m. 
It was surprising, after the first week’s practicc, to see the 
rapidity with which the men cooked; they quickly became 
most expert at lighting fires, cutting down trees, &c. The 
sun soon burnt them a dark color—indeed, some became 
nearly black—the reflection from the water having a very 
bronzing effect upon the skin. The wear and tear upon the 
clothes was excessive—carrying loads on their backs tore 
their shirts and coats, whilst the constant friction of rowing 
soon wore large holes in their trousers, which, being patched 
with canvas from the bags in which the beans or other pro- 
visions had been carried, gave them a most motley appear- 
ance. Leading a sort of amphibious life, they were well 
nicknamed the ‘canvas-backed ducks.’ This constant pull- 
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ing was very monotonous employment; but we had a goal 
to reach, and all felt that every stroke of the oar brought us 
nearer to it. The long portages were most trying to the 
men, and it is very questionable whether the soldiers of any 
other nation would or could have gone through the same 
amount of physical labour that fell to our lot daily.” 

The advanced detachment under Colonel Fielden reached 
Fort Francis, situate on the right bank of Rainy River, on 
the 4th of August, having accomplished 208 miles in nineteen 
days ; and, as the last detachment had left McNeill’s Land- 
ing by that time, the Expedition was spread out to a length 
of over 150 miles. There were seventeen portages in this 
208 miles of an aggregate length of three miles seventy-six 
chains, and at these the men had constructed, or improved, 
the roads, so that the troops following would have much 
less trouble and be able to move more rapidly. Fort Francis 
was, at that time, a small collection of wooden buildings, 
surrounded by a pailing, and occupied by a Half-breed agent 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The country, for about a 
mile on each bank of Rainy River, is fertile, but the only part 
under cultivation was a small portion adjoining the Fort, 
where the soldiers found peas, potatoes and onions growing, 
and arrangements had been made for supplying them with 
fresh meat here, which was avery agreeable change after 
three weeks of salt pork and biscuits. Colonel Wolseley 
arrived at Fort Francis with the advance detachment, which 
he had overtaken on 29th July, and was joined there by 
Captain Butler, of the 69th Regiment, and Mr, Joseph 
Monkman, a Half-breed, who had both come from Red River 
Settlement. Captain Butler had been sent by General Lind- 
say to Pembina, and had made his way to Lower Fort 
Garry, visiting some of the loyal portions of the Settlement, 
and left on the 24th July to meet Colonel Wolseley. He re- 
ported the people in the Settlement still very uneasy. Riel 
and his followers continued in possession of Fort Garry, and 
the loyal inhabitants were anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
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the troops. While at Prince Arthur’s Landing Colonel 
Wolseley had sent a Proclamation to the chief officer of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and to the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops. This had been made public, and reliey- 
ed the fears of a portion of the inhabitants, who felt a little 
nervous about the coming of the troops.* Mr. Monkman 
had left Thunder Bay in June, and gone into the Settlement 
by way of Fort Francis and the North-West Angle of the 
Lake of the Woods, and commenced his return on 20th J uly. 
The report of both gentlemen was to the effect that it was 
very uncertain whether Riel would offer any resistance or 
not. He was extremely anxious on the subject of an amnesty, 
and Bishop Taché had gone to Ottawa to urge on the 
authorities that a Proclamation of amnesty should be issued, 
and as long as this matter was in abeyance it was doubtful 
whether Riel would show fight or run away while he had 
a chance. Under these circumstances Colonel Wolseley had 


*The following is a copy of the Proclamation as it appeared in the New 
Natron of the twenty-third of July. The paragraph commencing ‘‘ Courts of Law,”’ 
&c., was subsequently omitted :— 

To tHe Loyat INHABITANTS OF MANITOBA: 

Her Majesty’s Government having detarmined upon stationing some troops 
amongst you, I have been instructed by the Lieutenant-General Commanding ina 
British North America to proceed to Fort Garry with the force under my command. 

Our mission is one of peace, and the sole object of the expedition is to secure 


. Her Majesty’s Sovereign authority. 


Courts of Law such as are common to every portion of Her Majesty’s Empire 
will be duly established, and justice will be impartially administered to all races 
and all classes, the loyal Indians or Half-breeds being as dear to our Queen as any 
others of her loyal subjects. 

The force which I have the honor of commanding will enter ‘your Province 
representing no party, either in religion or politics, and will afford equal protection 
to the lives and property of all races and of all creeds. 

The strictest order and discipline will be maintained, and private property 
will be carefully respected. All supplies furnished by the inhabitants to the 
troops will be duly paid for. Should anyone consider himself injared by an indi- 
vidual belonging to the force, his grievance shall be promptly enquired into. 

All loyal people are earnestly invited to aid me in carrying out the above 
mentioned objects. 

G. J. WOLSELEY, Colonel, 
Commanding Red River Force. 
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to be prepared for any emergency, and to be ready either to 
“go forth on an errend of peace” or to fight for the main- 
tenance of law and order, if necessary. 

Colonel Wolseley remained at Fort Francis until the 10th, 
but the different detachments moved forward as they arrived, 
the first under Colonel Fielden, arriving at 10 am., and 
leaving at 8.30 p.m. on the 4th. Some of the voyageuwrs taken 
on at Shebandowan had proved incompetent; these were 
dismissed and replaced by some brought up the Winnipeg 
by Lieutenant Butler and Mr. Monkman, and some obtained 
from the Hudson’s Bay post. All surplus stores were dis- 
charged here, and an hospital established, (although there 
was, fortunately, no sickness,) and left as a reserve, and one 
company of the Ontario Battalion remained as a guard. The 
field-oven was set to work here, and the men greatly relished 
a supply of soft bread, as a change from the “hard tack” 
rations they had been having for over two weeks. “From 
Fort Francis, the expedition had before it 131 miles of 
unbroken navigation, ending at Rat Portage. First, Rainy 
River, winding for sixty-seven miles with a gentle current 
through forests of the most luxuriant growth, broken here 
and there by slopes of green sward, where the Indians of 
former times had practised the art of cultivation so long for- 
gotten to their descendants, and then the Lake of the Woods, 
where the course lay for sixty-four miles further, through 
islands, which, although the lake is large, afford sheltered 
channeis where the stiffest breeze is hardly felt.” * The 
journey to Rat Portage was accomplished without accident 
or special incident, and Colonel Fielden arrived at the Port- 
age on the Sth, and was met by a party from the Red River 
Settlement which had come up the Winnipeg in six boats of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to meet the expedition. This 
party was under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, and 
their arrival was most welcome, not only as an evidence of 


*S. J. Dawson’s Report, page 21. 
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active sympathy in the settlement, but because the party had 
brought up a number of experienced guides to the river. in 
which the expedition was rather deficient. | 

| The third and most toilsome part of the journey was from 
Rat Portage, at the outlet of the Lake of the Woods, down 
the Winnipeg River to Fort Alexander, at the entrance to 
Lake Winnipeg, a distance of 149 miles, in which there are 
twenty-five portages, with an aggregate length of three 
miles six chains. The difference in level between the Lake 
of the Woods and Lake Winnipeg is 340 feet, and the river 
is very broken and rapid for the greater part of its course 
but with good guides is tolerably safe. It was long used hee 
the North-West Company, and more recently by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ; and although the expedition had hard 
work at some of the portages, and were in a little danger in 
running some of the rapids, it reached Fort Alexander with- 
out mishap. “The journey down the Winnipeg River can 
never be forgotten if once made. For the first fifty’ miles 
there are numerous islands so much so that the river is a 
succession of lakes, or as if there were four or five rivers 
running side by side, uniting here and there only to separate 
afew miles lower down. At some points it is, however, 
contracted into one or two comparatively narrow channels, 
where the great rush of water resembles a magnificent mill- 
race. The passage of such places is always more or less 
dangerous, particularly if small islands or large rocks divide 
the rapids into several channels, crossing one another before 
they meet in the boiling cauldron of foaming water below. 
Numerous were the hair-breadth escapes; in many instances 
the lives of boats’ crews seemed held in the balance for some 
moments—more awful for those who watched the scene from 
the bank than for the soldiers actually in the boat. Provi- 
dence—a noble term, which this war in France has taught 
newspaper writers to sneer at—watched over us in a remark- 
able manner; for, although we had one or two _ boats 
wrecked on this mighty river, and many more were for 
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minutes in imminent danger, the whole force reached 
Lake Winnipeg without any loss of life.’* The leading 
brigade of boats reached Fort Alexander on the 18th, and 
proceeded no further until the arrival of the other brigades 
containing regulars. By Sunday, 2Ist, all the regulars had 
arrived, and, after attending Divine Service in the morning, 
embarkation took place at 3 p.m., and about fifty boats con- 
veyed the companies of the 60th, the Artillery and Engineers 
down the river to Lake Winnipeg. At Fort Alexander the 
force had been joined by Mr Donald A. Smith, of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, who accompanied it on the remainder 
of its journey. The troops passed the night on Elk Island, 
and started at 5 a.m. on the 22nd for the mouth of the Red 
River, which was reached by the fastest boats about noon. 
It was hoped that Stone Fort would be reached before dark, 
but at sunset it was still eleven miles distant, and the 
expedition halted for the night, camping on the right bank 
of the river. Every precaution had been taken to prevent 
any information of the arrival of the expedition reaching 
Riel, and with such success that he had not the slightest 
idea the expedition was so near him. The boats started 
again at 3.30 on the morning of the 28rd in a drizzling rain, 
which continued all day and made their journey very uncom- 
fortable. The people along the banks of the Red River now 
began to know that the expedition had arrived, and it was 
greeted with discharges of musketry as it passed along. 
Stone Fort was reached at 8 o’clock, and here a good break- 
fast had been prepared by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
officials, and was keenly relished. After breakfast the boats 
were relieved of all superfluous stores, only four days’ rations 
being left, and the advance on Fort Garry was recommenced. 

As the expedition was now fairly “in the enemy’s country,” 
and it was still thought probable that Riel would show fight, 


* Narrative of the Red River Expedition.””—Blachwood's Magazine, February, 
1871. 
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preparation was made, in the event of his disputing the 
passage of the river, to give him a warm reception. The two 
seven-pounder guns were placed in the bows of two boats, 
and an advance guard proceeded along the shore about 
a quarter of a mile ahead of the boats. The company of 
Captain Wallace was detailed for this purpose, and was 
mounted on such ponies as could be procured, and, failing 
those, in country carts, presenting rather a ludicrous appear- 
ance. This company had orders to prevent any persons 
‘passing up the river, but not to interfere with those coming 
down, and many who came down to meet the boats were 
surprised, and a little angry, to find they could not return ; 
but it could not be helped. Colonel Wolseley had informa- 
tion that up to noon it was vaguely rumored in Winnipeg 
that the boats were in the river, but that Riel discredited 
the report altogether, not thinking it possible that they could 
have reached there so soon, and it was important to keep him 
in ignorance as long as possible. The boats continued on up 
the river all day through the rain, only halting an hour for 
dinner, and stopped for the night about two miles below the 
English Cathedral, about six miles by land and nine by 
water from Fort Garry, camp being formed on the right 
bank. About nine o’clock the drizzle turned toa heavy rain 
which continued all night, converting the prairie into a sea 
of mud, so that, next morning, Colonel Wolseley had to aban- 
don his idea of advancing by land and keep to the river until 
Point Douglas was reached, about eight o'clock, two miles 
from the Fort, where the troops were landed. “The troops 
were disembarked on the left bank, and formed up in open 
column of companies. A few ponies that were brought by 
the inhabitants were useful in mounting the Colonel and his 
staff, and two country carts were used for drawing the guns, 
which were limbered up behind them. A line of skirmishers 
was thrown out about 400 yards in advance of the column, 
which immediately commenced its move in the direction of 
the village of Winnipeg, in column of fours, the 60th Rifles 
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leading, Artillery and Engineers next, and a company of 


60th Rifles as rear guard. In this formation the column — 


passed over a small creek, and keeping outside the village, 
wheeled slightly to its left, and advanced on the Fort, having” 
the Assinniboine River on its right flank, and the village on 
its left. Some half-dozen loyal inhabitants, mounted on. 
horseback, accompanied the column, and were useful as 
scouts and guides. The latest information obtained in the 
village was to the effect that Riel and his party were still 
inside the Fort, that the gates were shut, and that they 
intended resisting the troops. No flag was flying from the 
flagstaff in the Fort, and there was no sign of life visible ; 
everything looked grim and frowning, and the gun mounted 
over the gateway that commanded the village and the 
prairie over which the troops were advancing, was expected 
momentarily to open fire. But the hopes of the troops were 
doomed to disappointment. On nearing the Fort some of the 
mounted men were sent forward to ascertain the state of 
affairs ; they were followed by three of the Staff, and soon 
returned, having ridden all around the Fort and found the 
gate opening on the bridge over the Assinniboine River 
wide open. The troops were marched in by this gateway,, 
having stopped and detained three men who were making 
off up the Assinniboine River. The Fort was found to be 
emptied of its late defenders, Riel, Lépine and O’Donohue: 
having ridden off up the Red River about a quarter of an 
hour previously. The troops then formed line outside the 
Fort, the Union Jack was hoisted, a royal salute fired, and 
three cheers were given for the Queen, which were caught 


up and heartily re-echoed by many of the civilians and — 


settlers who had followed the troops from the village.” * 
The “ errand of peace ” had been accomplished. Through 


600 miles of “ rocks and water” the gallant little expedition — 


had manfully made its way, overcoming difficulties of nature: 


— 


* Colonel Wolseley’s Official Journal, 24th August, 1870. 
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which may well have deterred less bold and persevering 
men ; disheartened at times,dispirited and confused by rumors 
of recall, with the elements warring against them and but 
little save a sense of duty to cheer them on, the men had 
still heartily, cheerfully, and willingly undergone all the 
trials and privations of that arduous advance ; and now stood 
ankle-deep in the mud, victors without firing a shot, con- 
scious that they had accomplished the object of their mission, 
that rebellion had fled to hide its diminished head, that 
peace and order would be restored, that the insult to the 
British flag was wiped out, and that it once more replaced 
the rebel banner which for ten long weary months had floated 
over Fort Garry.The condition in which everything was foand 
was miserable in the extreme. The rain still continued, and 
it being impossible to find a spot free from mud on which 
to pitch tents, the troops were accommodated, in the best 
manner possible, in the buildings of the Fort, lately occupied 
by the Company All inside the Fort was in confusion and 
gave evidence of hasty flight, the “ President’s ” unfinished 
breakfast being on a table, and ‘“ Adjutant-General” Lépine 
having departed in such haste that he had forgotten to take 
with him a pot of pomatum with which he was wont to oil 
his moustache. Bishop Taché had arrived on: the previous. 
day, accompanied by Messrs. M. A. Girard of Varrennes, and 
Joseph Royal, of Montreal, who came up to fill positions in 
the new Government, and Riel and some others had inter- 
views with him on the night of the 23rd. It was then the 
intention of Riel to remain, but as soon as he heard the 
bugles of the Sixtieth, his courage failed him and he crossed 
the Assiniboine to Bishop Taché’s, afterwards going to St- 
Joseph, Minnesota. The militia were only a short distance 
behind the regulars, and arrived in a few days in good 


health and spirits. One of the most noticeable features of the 


expedition was that not a life was lost in any way, and that 
there was an almost entire absence of sickness. This is, toa 
great extent attributable to the fact that, after the expedition 
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left Shebandowan, no spirits of any kind were allowed. 
There had been two canteens at Prince Arthur’s Landing 
when camp was first formed there, one for the regulars and 
one for the militia; the latter was closed at the request of 
Mr. Von Nostrand, Stipendiary Magistrate, it being contrary 
to law to sell spirits in the vicinity of Public Works, but the 
other was kept open. From the time of embarkation to the 
arrival at Fort Garry, no spirits could be obtained, and the 
good health of the troops may, in some measure, be fairly 
attributed to that cause. Colonel Wolseley in his report to 
the Military Secretary, dated 26th September, say: “ From 
first to last there was a total absence of crime; and I may 
add of sickness also. Never has any body of men on active 
service been more cheerful or more healthy. This has been 
one of the few military expeditions where spirits have form- 
ed no part of the daily ration, and where no intoxicating 
liquor was obtainable. I consider that the above-mentioned 
happy results are in a great measure to be attributed to this 
fact ; a large ration of tea was issued instead, and I found 
that the men worked better than I had ever seen soldiers do 
upon any previous occasion where rum formed part of their 
dai'y allowance.” 

The position of Colonel Wolseley on his. arrival was a 
difficult one. The purchase money for the North-West had 
been paid over t> the Hudson’s Bay Company (11th May); 
the Order in Council transferring the territory to Canada had 
been passed (28rd June), and the Hon. Adams G. Archibald 
had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the New Province 
(20th May), but he had not arrived, and Colonel Wolseley 
found that there was no Civil Government, no provision 
having been made for any interregnum between the over- 
throw of Riel and the installation of Governor Archibald. 
He had no civil authority, and to have proclaimed martial 
law would have been most injudicious, especially as there 
was not the least semblance of resistance, and not a shot had 
been fired except those of welcome tothe troops. Many of 
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those who had suffered imprisonment or other wrongs at the 
hands of Riel and his followers were anxious for revenge; 
and endeavoured to persuade the commanding officer to 
issue warrants for the arrest of Riel and others; but he, 
wisely, refused to assume any civil power, and held that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was the only civil authority, until 
the arrival of Governor Archibald. A few arrests had been 
made when the troops arrived, but the prisoners were ordered 
to be released. 

On the twenty-seventh two companies of the Ontario 
Battalion, under command of Major Wainwright, arrived, 
having been wind bound for thirty-six hours on Lake 
Winnipeg, and after that the other brigades came up rapidly. 
The period of arrival being so much later than had been 
expected at the time the expedition was planned, no time 
was lost by Colonel Wolseley in having the regular troops 
start on their return to Canada, so that they might be in time 
- to embark for England, and two companies started on the 
return voyage on the twenty-ninth, the others following 
rapidly, so that the last company of the 60th left Fort Garry 
on the first of September, some going by boats, and some by 
Mr: Snow’s road to the North-West Angle of the Lake of the 
Woods. Peace and order seemed to be perfectly restored, as 
far as the military could effect it, and Colonel Wolseley tele- 
graphed General Lindsay, on 29th August, that he saw no 
necessity for detaining the regulars, and therefore sent them 
back. Lieutenant-Governor Archibald arrived about half- 
past eight on the evening of the second, having followed the 
route of the expedition, but had been detained in the Lake of 
the Woods. A royal salute was fired in his honour next 
morning, after which the Royal Artillery and Engineers left 
by boat, and Colonel Wolseley started for the North-West 
Anele of the Lake of the Woods, where he met the returning 
expedition, and accompanied it part of the way hack to 
Montreal, which place was reached by the last of the regulars 
on 14th October. The militia battalions wintered in Fort 
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Garry, Lieut.-Colonel Jarvis, of the Ontario Battalion, being 
left in command. So ended the Red River Expedition: 
Necessitated by the distracted state of the country it execu- 
ted a warlike journey for a peaceful purpose, which being 
accomplished the Imperial troops connected with it with- 
drew, and left the militia to assist the civil authority, if 
necessary, in maintaining order; but, fortunately, no such 
necessity arose, and that force also was withdrawn in the 
spring. Too much praise cannot be accorded to Colonel 
Wolseley for the able manner in which he led his troops 
through a difficult and dangerous country; and no small 
amount of the success of the expedition was due to his per- 
sonal example and untiring zeal; and it is to be regretted 
that he did not confine himself to the very able Official 
Journal of the expedition, which contains, beyond mere mili- 
tary details, an immense amount of useful information per- 
taining to the country, but saw fit to write an unofficial ac- 
count,* in which he animadverted very severely on the 
conduct of the leading public men in Canada, and laid 
himself open to the suspicion that his strictures were 
mainly caused by pique at the action of the Government of 
the day in appointing a civilian as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba instead of following the advice of Earl Granville 
and appointing the Commander of the Expedition. 


* “Narrative of the Red River Expedition,’’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
December, 1870; January and February, 1871. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ARRIVAL OF LIEUT.-GOVERNOR ARCHIBALD—THE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF RIEL’S FLIGHT—GOVERNOR ARCHIBALD’S Con- 
CILIATORY CouRSE—THE DEAaTH OF GOULET—WHY 
REGULAR TROOPS SHOULD HAVE BEEN LEFT AT FoRT 
GARRY—A CENSUS TAKEN—IMMIGRATION—LAND 
TROUBLES—THE “FENIAN RaAatpD”—A CONTEMPTIBLE 
FIZZLE—ARREST OF “GENERAL” O'NEIL AND HIS 
RELEASE BY U.S. AUTHORITIES—THE SECOND EXPEDI- 
TION TO RED RIVER—OFFER OF $5,000 BY THE ONTARIO: 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE ARREST OF THE MURDERERS OF 
Scott—RIEL ASSISTED BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY. 


The position of Colonel Wolseley was rather peculiar, as 
we have already stated, on account of his not being invested 
with any civil authority, and he was, doubtless, very glad to 
be relieved from responsibility by the arrival of Lt.-Goy. 
Archibald, on the 2nd of September. The arrival of the. 
Lieutenant-Governor had been purposely delayed until after 
that of the troops; and he had, moreover, lost a day looking 
for the terminus of the road from the North-West Angle of the 
Lake of the Woods, it having been arranged that he should 
land there and be escorted by a party of the citizens, to be 
sent out by Bishop Taché to meet him, to Winnipeg by the 
newly made road ; but his guide could not find the landing 
place, and it was as well he did not, for the Bishop, who only 
arrived at Fort Garry the day before the troops, had not been 
able to raise an escort to meet him, and so he would have 
found no oneat the landing. The new Governor was kindly, 
but not enthusiastically received. The French element was 
greatly dissatisfied that the amnesty which they had been 
led to expect had not been proclaimed, and it needed all the 
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power and influence of Bishop Taché to persuade them to 
quietly submit to the new order of things without the pro- 
clamation of the amnesty, which they were told was only 
postponed, but would certainly be granted. The Canadian 
or “Loyal” party was equally dissatisfied. Many of them 
had suffered much at the hands of Riel, and clamored for 
reprisals in the way of arrests and imprisonments, which the 
Government just coming into power did not see its way 
clearly to make; so that Governor Archibald had a very 
difficult task to perform in attempting to affiliate two distinct 
classes, neither one of which could be thoroughly conciliated 
without giving offence to the other. Added to this, some 
immigration had already commenced, but it was mostly of a 
partizan character, those who came from Ontario joining the 
Canadian party in its demand for the punishment of those who 
had been in rebellion, whilst those who were from Quebec 
supported the French party in its cry for amnesty and a 
general forgetfulness of the past. Between the two extremes 
the Governor tried to steer impartially, and that he was 
roundly abused by both sides is one of the best evidences of 
his success ; and the peaceful establishment of law and order, 
and the restoration of public confidence is another. 

Of course, those who had suffered were anxious for the 
punishment of Riel and his followers, and warrants for the 
arrest of Riel, O’Donohue and Lépine for the murder of Scott, 
were applied for to Colonel Wolseley ; he, however, having 
no civil authority, could not act, and recognized the Govern- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the management 
of Mr. Donald A. Smith, as the only legal authority, pending 
the arrival of Governor Archibald. Mr. Smith, very prudently, 
declined at first to issue a warrant, tearing that any attempt 
at punishment in the then temper of the people—disappoint- 
ed and angered at what they considered the duplicity of the 
Canadian Government in promising amnesty, and then tak- 
ing forcible possession of the country without granting it— 
would lead to fresh troubles ; and, although warrants were 
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subsequently obtained, the parties wanted had had time to 
make good their escape to the United States. There is no 
doubt but that the flight of Riel was the best thine that 
could have happened for the peace of the country ; and this. 
opinion was fully held by Governor Archibald, for, in a letter 
to Sir George E. Cartier, dated the day after his arrival (3rd. 
September, 1870), he says: “It is, perhaps, the best solution 
of the question that these men have taken to flight. Their 
presence here, in the meantime, would have been asource of 
incessant trouble. Warrants for the apprehension of the 
three men who have fled were applied for and obtained, and. 
have been placed in the hands of constables. Of course, 
while feeling runs so high as it does at present, an attempt 
at arrest (if they had remained) would have been met by 
resistance, and in the end we would perhaps have had to call 
in the military, and we would have had a world of trouble, 
which the absence of these people enable us to escape. I do 
not know whether Bishop Taché will take the same view, 
but I hope he will.” Again, writing on the tenth, he says: 
“JT have seen a good deal of Bishop Taché, who assures me of 
his support in the views I am acting on; but he is very 
nervous about the amnesty, and he is evidently fretting at 
the delay in what he thinks is sure to come. He says there 
is great uneasiness in the French population, and fears the 
consequences of any attempt to arrest the trio (Riel, O’Dono- 
hue and Lépine), against whom warrants were procured 
before I arrived. I thought it right to press on him that the 
surest way to avoid any such collision is that the parties 
should not be found within the jurisdiction. I have no 
doubt that any attempt to arrest would be met with a 
desperate resistance, which might involve a great many of 
the population, while, so far as J can learn, there is no dis- 
position to proceed against any person but the three men 
who were considered in a peculiar manner to be chargeable 
with the death of Scott. I have explained to the Bishop that, 
even if there were an amnesty to-morrow, it would not save 
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these parties from possible attempts on their lives, which 
might be attended with consequences as fatal as the attempt 
to arrest, and, therefore, under the present circumstances, in 
the interests of the community, in the interests of the French 
Half-breeds, and in the interests of the parties themselves, it 
would be better that they should not be found in the 
territory.” 

On the day following his arrival the Governor had inserted 
inthe New Nation (then the only newspaper in the Province) 
a notice that he would hold a levee on the sixth instant, at 
which his Commission, &c., would be read, and on that day 
he was waited on by the Catholic and Protestant Bishops 
and Clergy, and a number of leading business men and 
farmers of the Settlement. The first impression made by the 
new Governor was good, and although the Opposition press 
tried to lash the Dominion Government over his back by 
accusing him of partiality to the French, yet his course, on 
the whole, was highly judicious, and the best possible to 
re-establish order on a permanent basis. His attention was 
at once turned to having a census taken so that electoral 
divisions could be made and an election for the Local House 
held at once, as it was desirable that the form of Responsible 
Government provided for in the Manitoba Act, should be 
inaugurated as speedily as possible. Pending the election 
and in accordance with the instructions given him by the 
Secretary of State for the Provinces, under date 4th of 
August, he appointed two members of the Executive Council, 
leaving the other offices vacant until after the elections. 
The two gentlemen so appointed were Hon. Alfred Boyd, 
Provincial Secretary, and Hon. M. A. Girard, Provincial 
Treasurer. The following extract from Governor Archibald’s 
despatch to the Secretary of State for the Provinces, dated 
17th of September, will give his reasons for the appoint- 
ments: “Thinking it was now time to organize a Govern- 
ment, and that I had become sufficiently acquainted with the 
people to form some idea of the material out of which this 
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could be formed, I have chosen a man representing each 
section of the population here, and appointed them members 
of my Executive Council. Mr. Alfred Boyd is a merchant 
of good standing here. He is a man of fair abilities, of 
considerable means, and very popular among the English 
Half-breeds. He was chosen by the parish ee St. Andrews 
(the most populous parish in the Settlement) as a delegate 
to the Convention last winter. While highly esteemed 
aniong the Hnglish party, he is not obnoxious to the French. 

I have appointed him Provincial Secretary. Mr. Mare Ama. 
ble Girard is a French-Canadian from Varennes, below 
Montreal, who has recently removed here. Heis a Notary 
by profession, has been Mayor of Varennes, and is a gentle- 
man of some property, and of good standing, and seems to 
be the nominee of the French party. I fae appointed him 
Provincial Treasurer.” 

On the 13th September an event occurred which caused 
much excitement, and threatened for a moment to disturb 
the peace of the Settlement ; but a prompt investigation 
of the circumstances of the case, and the evident dispo- 
sition shown to administer even justice, soon calmed 
the excited feelings of the people, and order was restored 
without any difficulty. A man named Elzear Goulet, who 
had been one of Riel’s Councillors, and a member of the 
“Court-Martial ” which condemned Scott to death, made his 
appearance in a saloon in Winnipeg, was recognized and 
chased by aman who had been imprisoned by Riel, and 
some volunteers belonging to the Ontario Battalion, and in 
trying to swim across the Red River was drowned. No 
Coroner had as yet been appointed, and, in the absence of 
Dr. Bird, who had been Coroner under the Hudson’s Bay 
Government, Governor Archibald ordered an investigation 
to be held before two magistrates, Messrs. Robert McBeth 
and Samuel Hamelin, and appointed Mr. H.J.G. McConville, 
a Montreal lawyer newly arrived in the Settlement, to con- 
duct the case. The examination lasted many days, owing to 
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the difficulty in getting witnesses to testify, and in obtain- 
ing a clerk to take down the evidence, the general impres- 
sion amongst the French being that the investigation was to 
be used as a sort of Star Chamber, to obtain information on 
which to base a series of general prosecutions. 

It would appear from the evidence that the ends of justice 
were made somewhat subservient to necessity in this case, 
for there was no doubt but that the death of Goulet was 
caused by these three men—who belonged to the Canadian 
or “ Loyal” party —but it was felt that in the excited state of 
public feeling to have made any arrest would, in all proba- 
bility, have precipitated a conflict between the two nationa- 
lities and religions which would have been far more disas- 
trous than the rising of the previous winter ; it was, therefore, 
deemed more expedient to defer any action in the matter 
until popular feeling should have become more quiet. The 
fact was that the short-sighted policy of the Gladstone 
Government, inits haste to withdraw the troops from Canada, 
of immediately recalling the regulars and leaving the volun- 
teers as the only military force in the Province, was already 
beginning to bear evil fruit. The French Half-breeds did not 
consider that they had ever rebelled against British authority ; 
but on the contrary, that they had only asserted their rights 
as British subjects to a voice in the management of their own 
affairs by resisting the encroachment of Canada on those 
rights, and that they would not have obtained those rights 
had they not taken up arms against Canada. They laid down 
their arms when they thought that the object for which they 
had been taken up was accomplished, but the presence of 
Canadian troops amongst them, and the delay in proclaiming 
the amne-ty, made them feel that they were being treated as 
a conquered people, and there was a very decided inclination 
amongst them to again take up arms and “fight it out.” To 
regular British soldiers there could not have been any 
objection taken; and it was hoped that the portion of the 
60th which was sent up would have been allowed, at least, 
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to remain for the winter ; but no amount of representation on — 
the part of the Canadian Government could convince the. 


Gladstone Ministry that the interests of peace would be best | 


served by allowing the regulars to remain a short time at 
Fort Garry until order was perfectly restored, and they were 
taken back to Quebec to spend the winter there to ne purpose, 
when their presence would have been of great advantage in 
the North-West. It must be remembered that the majority 
of the volunteers were Protestants, and a large proportion of 
them Orangemen who made no secret of their desire to. 
‘avenge the murder of poor Scott ;” that they had neither 


the training nor steadiness of regular troops, and that many 


of those who had been imprisoned by Riel and obliged to 
submit when they had not force enough to resist, were 
very anxious to avenge their wrongs and incite the volunteers 
to a rupture with the French party now that the English 
party was the stronger of the two. The majority of the 
volunteers were quiet and orderly, but, unfortunately, there 
were some turbulent spirits amongst them, and as grog-shops 
were altogether too numerous in Winnipeg, there were sev- 
eral “rows,” so that, after the death of Goulet, Colonel Jarvis 
thought it more prudent to stop the leave of the Ontario 
Battalion for a while, and prevent their going into Winnipeg. 
at all. 

Meanwhile Riel, O’Donohue, and a number of their fol- 
lowers, had established themselves at St. Joseph, just across 
the boundary line, and were secretly plotting for another 
rising after the winter had set in, and no help could be 
expected from Canada. A meeting of about forty of the 
disaffected was held at River Salle—where the first opposi- 
tion to Mr. Macdougall had been planned—on the night of the 
17th of September, four days after the death of Goa at. 
which Riel and Lépine were supposed to have been present; 
but, although threats were freely indulged in, and a company 
of volunteers was sent to the frontier to protect it against 
the threatened raid from St. Joseph, no rising took place, and 
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the winter passed in peace and quiet. After a little while 4 


the voluntéers and the inhabitants began to get on better 
terms with each other, although the correspondents of some 
Canadian newspapers—-especially the NMouveau-Monde and 
Globe tried their best to spread ill-feeling by exaggeration 
and misrepresentation of the conduct of the volunteers on 
the one hand, and ridiculing and belittleing the French 
Half-breeds on the other. After the volunteers got fairly 
settled in their winter quarters, an amateur dramatic asso- 
ciation was formed, and gave several very creditable enter- 
tainments, while a minstrel troupe and a few balls and 
parties tended to make the winter pass pleasantly, and to 
place them in familiar intercourse with the people, so that 
by the spring, when they were disbanded, or taken back to 
Canada, there was amuch better feeling than there had been 
immediately after their arrival. 

It was not desirable that the volunteers should do police 
duty, and it had been intended to form a body of mounted 
police in Canada and send it up after the expedition. The 
project was abandoned, and an attempt made to raise a 
local force ; but the response to Governor Archibald’s call 
for men was so meagre, and the terms demanded so exorbi- 
tant, that it was found impossible to do anything in that 
direction, and a small force of twelve men was formed from 
the volunteers, with Captain Villiers, late of the 13th Hussars, 
as Chief, and Captain DePlainval as Sub-Chief. A division 
of the country into districts, for the purpose of taking the 
census, was made as speedily as possible, and the enumera- 
tors commenced their work on the 27th of October, and com- 
pleted it during November. Their duty was to give an exact 
return of the population of the Province on the 16th July— 


the day after its formal entry into the Dominion—those who © 


were residents, but happened to be absent on that date, being 
included, as were also those Indians who “dwelt in houses”’ 
—t.e., who followed civilized pursuits and were not roaming 
about hunting and trapping. The returns showed the 
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population to be 11,968, of whom 1,565 were whites, 558 
Indians, 5,757 French Half-breeds, and 4,083 English Half. 
breeds. Religions were divided—6,247 Catholic . 5,916 Pro- 
testant. Nearly the whole population were British subjects 
there only being sixty-two citizens of the United States, half 
of whom had been born in Canada and had became natural- 
ized. Of the 1,565 whites, 747 were born in the North-West 
294 in Canada, 69 in the United States, 125 in Eneland, 240 
in Scotland, 47 in Ireland, 15 in France, and 28 in other 
countries. Immediately after the completion of the census 
writs were issued for the local election, which was held hii 
the 30th December, and passed off very quietly, a number 
of the candidates being elected by acclamation. 
The following is a return of the members elected. Those 

marked * were returned by acclamation :— 

MISES U TE AUL <cckesse ss: J. Dubuc.* St. Boniface, West......L. Schmidt.* 

Headingly .....-s-ecceed. Taylor. Dt. Charles....0s .s0s< cesses. J. Clarke.® 


igh Binit 0.0005. «-.0. Norquay.* St. Clements ......00+s..00 1 NOS, DUN: 
Kildonan............. J. Sutherland. St. Francois Xavier,K....P. Breland. 


Lake Manitoba.......... A. McKay.* St. Francois Xavier, W..J. Royal.* 
Poplar POint ...000 wove. D. Spence. St, JAMeCS <ccsc sceceseeoseess Pr DOUTCes 
Portage la Prairie......F. O. Bird. S6. Norbert; Northi..tr. J. Lemay. 

St. Agathe ..seoe sereveees Geo, Klyne. St. Norbert, South.,......P. Delorme.* 
St. Andrews, North... A. Boyd. bac PAUl cease tenes ceeeeicecal Dr. Bird.y 

St. Andrews, South..E. H. G. Hay. St. Peters ssscessss seeoseeee T. Howard, 
EATING? ccoscsascccrceese TOMICTAVISN.” tale V 1UGL .cresescetcsecters ces A.Beauchemin* 
St. Boniface, East .....M. A. Girard.* Winnipeg: totisil) occpates D. A. Smith. 


The Legislative Council was appointed 15th March, 1871, 
when the following gentlemen were called to that body :— 


Hon. F. Dauphinais. Hon. Colin Inkster. 
‘ Donald Gunn. ¢ J. H. O’ Donnell. 


‘¢ Solomon Hamelin. ‘‘ Francis Ogletree. 
Hon. James McKay, Speaker. 


The Executive Council was appointed on 10th January, 
1871, when the following gentlemen accepted office :— 


Hon. Marc Amable Girard... ....0+ ssseees Treasurer. 
© Thomas Howard .s.s..ce0e soos veeeee Provincial Secretary. 
‘¢ Henry James Clarke, Q C............ Attorney-General. 
‘6 Alfred Boyd...» Rcasartuecsvesvi.sangs Minister of Public Works and 


Agriculture. 


“© James McKay «crore ovsseees Panes Without office. 
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Nothing of very striking importance occurred during the 
winter beyond a few disturbances with the volunteers, which 
were not of a serious nature ; and the impartiality with 
which Governor Archibald made appointments, and the fair- 
ness with which he recognised the claims of the French Half- 
breeds, caused him to grow in popularity, and tended to. 
restore feelings of peace and security. With the spring came 
an influx of immigrants, the first arriving on the 29th of 
April. About the 1st of May such of the volunteers as 
desired to settle in the country were discharged from service, 
and a grant of land made them; those who did not wish to 
remain were returned to the Province from whence they 
came—all but two companies, about eighty men, who were 
kept to guard the Fort, and to assist the police in maintain- 
ing order if required. During the summer the land question 
very nearly caused trouble, but through the exertions of 
Governor Archibald the danger was averted. The new 
immigrants were, of course, very anxious to obtain land, 
and, quite naturally, wanted to get the best without any 
regard as to whom it belonged to; the Governor was. 
not in a position to grant any lands so speedily, for the 
Indian title had first to be extinguished, and the Half-breed 
reservation under the Manitoba Act set apart, before the Gov- 
ernment could determine what lands it really had at its 
disposal to give to actual settlers. This took some time to 
accomplish. The Indian Treaties were not concluded until 
July ; and it was about the same time before the surveyors 
got fairly to work, and a Land Office was opened in Winni- 
peg. Meanwhile some of the new-comers had grown impa- 
tient and squatted upon whatever land they took a fancy to, 
which was resented by the French Half-breeds, who claimed 
some of the lands so occupied, and for a while a collision 
seemed imminent. The greatest danger of a collision occur- 
red at Riviere aux Islets de Bois, which a body of French 


Half-breeds had selected as a site for their farms, and put up — 


some enclosures. A party of immigrants from Ontario took 
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possession of this site, staked off the ground, put up huts, and, 
as ifto add insult to injury, changed the name of the river 
to the Boyne. The French Half-breeds at once held a meet- 
ing, and determined to drive out the intruders by force ; 
but Governor Archibald, hearing of the matter, sent for 
some of the leaders, and by threats and entreaties induced 
them to abandon their threatened attack, and something like 
peace was restored. 

Some of the new immigrants and a portion of the volun- 
teers from Ontario seemed determined to provoke a collision 
with the French, and lost no opportunity of irritating them 
and abusing the Governor for his alleged partiality towards 
them. Some of the volunteers did not hesitate to declare 
that they had taken an oath before leaving Ontario to avenge 
the murder of Scott, and to shoot any Frenchman who was 
in any way implicated in his death ; and asa sort of challenge 
to the Catholics, an Orange Lodge was formed, and the 12th 
of July celebrated by a procession, with party badges, tunes, 
&c. About this time Riel returned to his home, and was 
warmly welcomed by his old friends. He had been spoken 
of as a candidate for the House of Communs for Provencher, 
but had been persuaded that his election would be useless 
as he would either be shot or expelled from the House. 
After the return of Riel and the affair at Riviére aux Islets 
de Bois, the temper of the French began to get sullen. 
They recognized the fact that the large immigration from 
Ontario would soon sweep away their political majority, and 
that the Province would be ruled pretty much as the new- 
comers pleased, without any regard for them; and they be- 
gan to grow uneasy at the long delay in proclaiming a 


general amnesty, which no argument could persuade them 


it was notin the power of the Canadian Government to 
grant. Several meetings were held in the French parishes, 
and the subject of another rising in the fall was discussed. 
Meanwhile, the irrepressible “ General” O'N eill was again 
meditating a “raid” on the pocket-books of the confiding 
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servant girls of New York, and followed his usual game of 
planning another “invasion” of Canada, this time selecting” 
the far away Province of Manitoba, the warm receptions he 
had received in Upper and Lower Canada on his previous. 
visits in 1866 and 1870 not encouraging him to try either of 
those Provinces again. At first sight his plan seemed to 
savor more of temporary success than either of his former 
efforts ; for he was almost certain of receiving a friendly re- 
ception from the French Half-breeds, while it was doubtful 
whether the English Half-breeds were so much in love with 
Canada as to fight on her behalf, and the bulk of the volun- 
teers having been withdrawn, there was really very little 
material from which he need expect a vigorous resistance. 
Added to this he had an ample supply of men within easy 
distance, for there were two railways under construction in 
Northern Minnesota at the time, on which several thousand 
men, mostly Irishmen, were engaged ; and these, together 
with the nondescript class generally found hovering about 
the frontier towns of the West, and the scum of the large 
cities, gave him an abundance of men for his purpose. Of 
arms and ammunition he had a fair supply, for the United 
States Government had kindly returned what had been 
seized by their troops after the last raid. With circumstances 
so much in his favor, it is not surprising that O’Neill was 


easily persuaded by O’Donohue to try one more invasion of — 


Canada, and the rumours of Fenian concentrations of men 
and arms near Pembina and other points on the frontier, 
began to be current in Manitoba during September. 
The “head and front” of this new move was W. B. 
O’Donohue, Riel’s ex-Treasurer ; and he claimed that the at- 
tempt was not intended asa Fenian movement at all, but 
was simply meant asa continuation of the rebellion of ’69-70, 
and that Riel, Lépine and the other leaders were cognizant 
of what was intended, and were prepared to lend their assist- 
ance to the movement. In a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, dated St. Paul., 26th February,, 
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1875, O’Donohue says he could prove, amongst other things, 

“That the so-called “ Fenian raid” is a misnomer, as Fenian 
ism had nothing whatever to do withit. Thatit was simply 
a continuation ali the insurrection inaugurated in 1869, and 
with the same avowed intention. and by the same parties, a 
fact which the then existing Government of Manitoba was 
cognizant of for months previous to the so-called “raid.” 
That my part in it was simply that of an agent of the people, 

holding a commission authorized by a resolution of the 
Council held at la Rivére Salle in September, 1870,over which 


Council L. Riel presided. This commission I hold, signed 


by the officers, both civil and military, and of the late Provi- 
sional Government of the French party ; and also a copy of 
the resolution authorizing the commission, as a proof of which 
I have in my possession the minute book of the Council.” 
On the other hand, Governor Archibald, Bishop Taché and 
others testified to Riel’s opposition to the raid, and his exer- 
tions with his fellow-countrymen to deter them from assist- 
ing it. The evidence, however, we must admit, seems to us 
a little partial, and there does not appear to be any reasonable 
grounds for doubt but that Riel favored the movement at 
first, and that it was only after the raid was over, and the 
brave O’Neil had for the third time sought safety in the arms 
of an United States Marshal, that Reil suddenly remembered 
his loyalty and offered his services, and those of some two 
hundred Metis to Governor Archibald. The “raid” took 
place on the 5th of October, and was a more contemptible 
fizzle than either of its predecessors. At half-past seven 
o'clock in the morning “ Generals” O'Neil, Curley and Don- 
nelly, and O’Donohue, with thirty-five followers, appeared 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Pembina, which they 
took possession of, but immediately afterwards a squad of 
United States troops under Colonel Wheaton arrived at the 
post and captured all the “ Generals” and ten ofthe “ army,” 
the balance, led by.O’Donohue, showing to what good service 
stout legs can be put when craven hearts prompt the run- 
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ning. Soended the “raid.’’ Not even a blank cartridge was 
wasted, nor was there the slightest opportunity for the most 
gushing reporter to get up even the mildest “sensation” 
report of it. O’Donohue left in such a hurry when he heard 
that the United States troops were coming that he forgot to 
take his cloak and overcoat. He was taken prisoner shortly 
after on the Canadian sile of the line by some Half-breeds 
who, either through ignorance or design, took him into 
United States territory and surrendered him to Colonel 
Wheaton, who promptly discharged him, as he had been 
captured in Canadian territory. The prisoners went through 
the farce of an examination before United States Commis- 
sioner Spencer, and were liberated as speedily as possible, on 
the plea that there was no evidence that the offence charged 
-- breach of the neutrality laws—had been planned in Min- 
nesota. O’Neil, finding that the United States officers really 
meant to do their duty promptly this time, saw that it was 
useless to make another attempt, and shortly after returned 
‘to the Hast. 

As to the preparations made to repel the invasion, had it 
become serious, we may say that Governor Archibald had 
been aware of O’Donohue’s design for some time, and had 
been making very strong efforts with the Catholic clergy to 
induce them to use their influence with Riel and his fol- 
lowers to unite with the Government in its efforts to repel 
the invaders; and had also issued a proclamation on the 
8rd of October, setting forth the danger with which the 
Province was threatened, and calling upon “all our said 
loving subjects, irrespective of race or religion, or of past 
local differences, to rally round the flag of our common 
country,” and to assemble at once in the different parishes 
and enroll under local officers. The Canadians and English 
_ Half-breeds responded very promptly to this call, and about 
nine hundred men were speedily enrolled; but the French 
held back, and it was only on the 8th—after he had heard 
of the capture of O’Neil & Co., by Colonel Wheaton—that 
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Governor Archibald was informed that some two hundred 


of the Metis had assembled at St. Boniface, across the Red 


_ River from Fort Garry, and desired to offer their services. 
He crossed the river in company with Hon. Mr. Royal, and 


was introduced to the leaders, amongst whom were Riel and 
Lépine, shaking hands with them and thanking them for 


their tendered service, which was accepted, and about fifty 


of them were detailed to act as scouts, but. of course, there 
was nothing for them to do, as the would-be raiders had 
been already dispersed, or captured by Colonel Wheaton. 
Governor Archibald held, in his report of the raid, and in 
his evidence before the Select Committee in 1874, that at the 
time Riel offered his services it was not known that the raid 
was at an end ; that their was still intense excitement, and 
that another attack from the way of St. Joseph was momen- 
tarily expected ; and that Riel’s offer of assistance was made 
in good faith, as he could not possibly have known the 
precise state of affairs, which was, that the leaders having 
been captured, the raid had collapsed. With all due deffer- 
ence to Governor Archibald, there is no evidence to show 
that Riel did not have efficient scouts as well as the Gover- 
nor; that he was perfectly well aware of the fact of the raid 
having failed ; and that he had held back so that he and his 
followers could be at liberty to join the raiders if they 
succeeded in establishing themselves in the territory; or if 
—as was the case—the raid was frustrated by the United 
States troops, then he could offer the Governor his services 
just when they would not be needed. 

The effect of the news of the raid in Canada was to cause 
a second expedition to be hastily fitted out, to take the place 
of those volunteers who had been recalled during the 
summer, and an Order in Council was passed on the 
12th of October, providing for the immediate despatch 
of 200 men to reinforce the two service companies in Fort 
Garry. It was well known before the expedition left that 
their services would not be needed to fight the Fenians, as 
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. there was no probability of the attack being renewed, but — 


it was seen that the force left in the Province was two small, 
and that a larger body of men was needed until order should 
have been perfectly restored and the local militia thoroughly 
organized. For the latter duty Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne 
Smith, Deputy Adjutant-General of Militia, commanding 
_ Military District No. 5, was ordered to proceed to Manitoba, 
by way of Pembina, at once, to take command of the new 
military district to be formed, and also to meet the expedi- 


tion at the North-West Angle of the Lake of the Woods. 


The expedition was formed on the same basis as the previous 
one (except that there wereno regulars), 100 men being taken 
from each Province,—and it is worthy of notice that far 
more than the necessary number volunteered in each district, 
_so that good selections could be made, and so promptly was 
_this done that in five days after the Order in Council had 
been passed, the officers commanding the several military 
districts reported that their contingents were ready, and 
_were being forwarded to Collingwood at once, at which place 
the whole force, with the necessary military stores, equip- 
ment and supplies for the expedition was concentrated by 
the 20th. On the following day, at 4 0’clock p.m., the whole 
force, with most of the supplies, embarked on the Chicora 
for Thunder Bav, under command of Captain Thomas Scott 
(now member of the House of Commons for Selkirk), the 
senior officer of the expedition. It reflected great credit on 
the Militia Department that, in very little more than a week 
from the date of the Order in Council, the men had been 
gathered from all parts of Ontario and Quebec, armed, 
equipped, supplied and started on their journey. The 
remainder of the supplies, horses, &c., left Collingwood in 


the steamer Manitoban on the same day, and the two steamers — 


arrived at Thunder Bay on the 24th. The route pursued 
was the same as that of the first expedition, but, the road 
from Thunder Bay to Shebandowan Lake being finished, 
the transfer of troops, stores, &c., was made in ¢thirly-four 
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_ hours, instead of more than six weeks, which it took Colonel 
Wolseley to accomplish the same distance. The first brigade 
g of boats left Shebandowan at 1:30 p.m. on the 27th, and the 
remainder on the following day. The winter set in unusually 
early this year, and the expedition had to fight its way 
_ through a succession of snow-storms, cut channels for the 
boats through ice two inches thick, wade through half-frozen 
mud and water, dragging the heavy boats after them down 
the shallow rivers, where there was frequently not enough 
water to float a laden canoe, and bear the utmost exposure 

to cold, with the thermometer often nearly down to zero. 
The hardships to be endured and the difficulties to be over- 

' come were much greater than those of the previous expedition ; 
‘but the men bore with and overcome them with the utmost 
good will, laughing at the most serious obstacles, and man- 
fully fighting onwards, every man seeming to bealive to the 
great importance of getting through quickly, and reaching 
Fort Garry before the winter finally closed in. The expedi- 
tion arrived within twelve miles of the North-West Angle 

of the Lake of the Woods on 12th of November, when the ice 
became so solid that there was no hope of advancing further 

by boats, and the flotilla was put into winter quarters and 
the men marched across the ice to the road to Fort Garry. 
Colonel Smith had joined the expedition at the mouth of 
Rainy River on the 11th and led it into Fort Garry, which 
place was reached at mid-day on the 18th, the distance from 
the North-West Angle of the Lake of the Woods, 110 miles, 
having been marched in four days and a half,and the whole 
journey from Collingwood to Fort Garry made in twenty- 
eight days, without the loss of a man, or a serious accident 
of any kind, in spite of the most trying weather. Colonel 
Smith says in his report, “‘ From first to last the weather was 
of the most unfavorable nature; rain, snow, intense cold, 
and violent gales alternating in rapid succession, presented 
all the obstacles that the commencement of the winter season 
in these high latitudes offers to the progress of troops.” The 
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Red and Assiniboine rivers were both frozen over before they 


were reached, and the men marched across them on their 
way to the Fort. 

Three Half-breeds were arrested for participation in the 
attack on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Pembina on 
the 5th of October, and tried for treason at the Quarterly 
Court opened at Fort Garry on 17th of November, 1871, 
Judge Johnson presiding. The men tried were R. Villeneuve, 
the evidence against whom was not very clear, and who was 
found “not guilty” by the Jury; Andre Jerome St. Matthe, 
in whose case the Jury failed to agree; and Oiseau L’Enten- 
dre, who was found guilty and sentenced to be hung on the 
24th of February, 1872, but was pardoned. The result of 
these trials, added to the arrival of the volunteers, served to 
convince the French Half-breeds that playing at treason 
might prove a dangerous game, and no attempt at further 
disurbance was made during the winter. With the new 
year came another cause of danger, not from an unexpected 
source, which for a moment created great excitement and 
threatened to be the means of a fresh outbreak. It will be 
recollected that both in the House of Commons and in the 
Ontario Legislature the Opposition had endeavored to pass 
a vote of censure on the Dominion Government for not en- 
deavoring to bring the murderers of Scott to justice; and, 
also, that the Government of the Hon. John Sandfield Mac- 
donald had been defeated in Ontario and a new Ministry 
formed by the Reform party under Mr. Blake. The cry for 
vengence on the murderers of Scott had been made to do 
good party duty during the elections, and to the bitter sec- 
tarian feeling thus engendered was partly due the defeat of 
the Government. On his accession to office, on the 17th of 
December, 1871, Mr. Blake did not lose much time in bring- 
ing the subject of Scott’s murder again before the House, and 


on the 18th of February, in Supply, an appropriation of — 


$5,000 was voted to be offered as a reward for the arrest of 


the murderers of Scott. The County of Middlesex also 
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{ offered a reward, and it was expected that these rewards 
— would lead to an attempt to cause the arrest of the parties 
principally concerned in the murder of Scott. The fact that 


Riel and Lépine were allowed to reside quietly at their 
homes, without any effort being made to punish them, was 
made the occasion of violent attacks on Governor Archibald 
and the Dominion Government by the Opposition press of 
Ontario, which, for party purposes, and to secure the Orange 
vote, clamored for the punishment of these men, well know- 
ing at the same time that an attempt to arrest them would 
Jead to civil war in the Province, where the great bulk of 
the people regarded them as heroes and patriots, and deeply 
resented the endeavors of Ontario to reculate the affairs of 
Manitoba, while that Province enjoyed Responsible Govern- 
ment, and nineteen out of twenty-four of the members of its 
Legislative Assembly were in favor of letting by-gones be 
by-gones. But, unfortunately, party spirit is sometimes so 
unreasonable that it is quite willing to throw a whole 
country into the horrors of even a civil war and bring ruin 
and destruction upon thousands, provided a petty party 
triumph can be temporarily gained. By far the greater 
portion of the agitation in Ontario for vengence on the mur- 
derers of Scott was a party political movement from begin- 
ning to end, and that it did not cause a war of races and 
creeds throughout the Dominion was no fault of the party 
leaders, but was due to the policy of keeping off premature 
action until “time, the great curer of evils,’ had calmed 
excited feeling and obliterated much of the asperity which 
existed during the years immediately following the troubles 
of 1869-70.* 
The feeling of the French Half-breeds on receipt of the 
CS as. 
* (Time, the great curer of evils, will soon calm down the apprehensions of 
these Pagel in the rising, and all will go well with you, especially if Riel 


and those directly implicated in Scott’s death submit to a voluntary exile.’ — 
Extract from a letter from Sir John A. Macdonald to Governor Archibald, dated 


1st November, 1870. 
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intelligence that rewards had been offered for the capture of 
Riel and Lépine was most intense, and meetings were again 
held for the purpose of advocating resistance should any 
attempt be made to arrest them. The temper of the people 
and the condition of the affairs in the Province, is fully ex- 
pressed in the following extract from a letter from Lt.-Goy- 
ernor Archibald to Sir George E. Cartier, under date 24th 


eta © 


February, 1872: “I have had a rather anxious time since ~ 
the intelligence arrived of the rewards offered by Middlesex ~ 


County Council and the Legislature of Ontario. Intense ex- 
citement prevailed for a while among the French Half-breeds. 
On the point of blotting out the past, there is little or no 
- division among them. Iven those of them who did not side 
with Riel and “the men of the movement,” as they are called 
here, look upon the question of punishment of the offenders 
as one of race, and would consider an attempt of the kind on 
any of these people as an attack upon the whole. I had 
jearned privately, through the instrumentality of the police, 
that immediately after the arrival of the telegraphic news, 
meetings were held in each French parish on the subject, 
and that there was but one feeling among the people on the 
subject. They determined that the parties to whom the re- 
wards were directed should remain in the country, and that 
the people should protect them by an armed force against 
any attempt to arrest them. I fear very much that had the 
attempt been made it would have lead to serious blood- 
shed. Happily the feelings of the great body of the English 
people of this country have so changed that it is difficult to 
find a Magistrate who does not hesitate to issue warrants 
which may lead to fatal consequences; and several Justices, 
who were themselves sufferers at the time of the troubles, 
and who a year ago were urging all kinds of vindictive pro- 


ceedings, have refused to issue warrants now. I am not 


aware Whether any warrant has actually been issued up to 
this moment. The difficulty is not among the people of the 
country, but among the small band of lawless men, idlers 
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and roughs who infest the taverns of Winnipeg. These men > 
have no influence except for mischief, but they might light 
a flame it would be hard to extinguish. Fora few days I 
felt the danger was extreme. The only possible way to avoid 
a serious outbreak was to get rid of the two men whose pre- 
sence in the country formed the pretext for the action of the 
roughs at Winnipeg.” | 

We have said that the action of the Ontario Government 
was not altogether unexpected; and steps had been taken 
by the Dominion Government to render that action innox- 
ious as far as disturbing the peace of Manitoba by attempt- 
ing the arrest of Riel was concerned, by providing for the 
withdrawal of Riel and Lépine to the United States fora 
while, until the excitement had blown over. It seems 
curious that the Government of the Dominion should not 
only connive at, but actually assist, the escape of criminals 
from justice, while the Government of one of the Provinces 
should see fit to offer a reward for the apprehension of those 
same criminals; but it must be remembered that the circum- 
stances were peculiar in every respect. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment was a Coalition one, the main strength of which 
was the French Conservative Members from Quebec—or, to 
be more exact, Sir George Ii. Cartier, who represented that 
party; the Quebec Members were almost unanimously 
of opinion not only that no prosecutions for anything 
arising out of the troubles in the North-West should 
take place, but that the Imperial Government should 
be urged to grant a complete amnesty for past offences ; 
on the other hand, a number of the Ontario suppor- 
ters of the Government were Orangemen, who not 
only opposed the granting of an amnesty, but were urging 
that the ringleaders of the insurgents should be tried for 
the murder of Scott. To conciliate these conflicting opinions 
so as to maintain the Government was no easy task. To ad- 
vocate the granting-of an amnesty was to lose the support 
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of the Ontario Members and court certain defeat ; * to initiate 
criminal proceedings against Riel and his followers was to 
alienate the Quebec members, and, probably, precipitate a 
war of religion and races in which the French and Irish 
Catholics of all the Provinces—for a war of this kind could 
never be confined to Manitoba once it broke out-—would be 
arrayed against the Protestants, and the ultimate result of 
which would be the destruction of the country. To avoid 
both these difficulties Sir John A. Macdonald adopted a 

temporising policy, dealing with the amnesty question as 
one which was impossible at present, but would be satisfac- 
torily settled “ by-and-by ;” and simply taking no action in 
the matter of prosecutions, and when other parties proposed 
to do so, furnishing the means for Riel and Lépine to disap- 
pear for a while until the excitement had subsided. On the 
morality, or immorality of this policy we make no comment, 
contenting ourselves with stating it. It served its purpose for 
the time, but, even as amere party measure—leaving morality 
and justice out of the question altogether—it is very ques- 
tionable whether it was the most judicious which could 
have been adopted, or whether it would not have been _bet- 
ter to have asked the Imperial Government to proclaim a 
partial amnesty—such as was afterwards granted—and have. 
left the question of punishment for the murder of Scott en- 
tirely to the Courts, and the action of private prosecutors if 
they desired to take any. That would, at least, have con- 
ciliated one party, and the Government would have been 
stronger on its appeal to the country in 1872, when it was so 
weakened that it only needed the coup de Grace of the 
Pacific Scandal to drive it ignominiously from office in 1873. 


—— 


* “When I spoke to Sir John A, Macdonald on the subject he never denied 
that the amnesty had been promised, but he said ‘No Government could stand on 
that question.’ I told him there had been promises of amnesty frequently, and he 
did not deny the statement. He repeated that no Government could stand that. 
would endeavour to procure the amnesty.” Archbishop Taché before the Select 
Committee, April 18, 1874. 
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As the case stood, however, when the Ontario Government 
offered its reward, there was no other course to pursue than 
to induce Riel to run away again, as he had done once 
before, and so save further trouble. Negotiations had al- 
ready been entered into between Archbishop Taché and Sir 
John A. Macdonald, before the Proclamation of the Ontario 
Government, for the withdrawal of Riel from the Province 
on account of his being spoken of as a candidate for the 
House of Commons from Provencher at the General Elec- 
tion, and it was thought that his presence Would cause 
trouble ; but the offer of the reward hastened his departure, 
Archbishop Taché left Manitoba on the 23rd of September, 
1871, and, consequently, was not in the Province at the time 
of the Fenian Raid. He proceeded to Canada, and while 
there had several interviews with Sir John A. Macdonald 
and Sir George H. Cartier, who urged him to use his influence 
with Riel to induce him to leave, which he finally con- 
sented to do, on condition that something was given Riel to 
support him, as he was a poor man and had a mother and 
three sisters dependent on him. This was agreed to, and 
Sir John sent him a draft for $1,000. The Archbishop re- 
turned to St. Boniface on the 16th of January, 1872, and 
shortly after opened negotiations with Riel for his depar- 
ture. Riel pretended reluctance to leave, and wanted better 
terms than the Archbishop could offer him. before the 
question of his leaving had been decided, information was 
received that a reward had been offered by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, and Lieutenant-Governor Archibald at once open- 
ed negotiations with Archbishop Taché to get Riel and 
Lépine out of the way. After some little haggling it was 
decided that they should have $1,600 each to go, and provi- 
sion should be made for their families during their absence, 
which was not to be less than a year. The money (£600 
stg.) was advanced by Mr. Donald A. Smith, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and the men went to the United States, thus 
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removing any cause of immediate anxiety on the ground of 
arrest. The Province then lapsed into a state of quietude. 

We have now filled our allotted space for the history of 
the Province since 1835. It was the original intention to © 
bring the records down, not only to the close of the Red 
River troubles, but to the present date. giving the reader a 
sketch of the progress of civil government, and the develop- 
ment of the industries and institutions of the Province. — 
These matters are left for a second volume which it is the 
intention of the writer to prepare and publish in the near 
future. 


THE END. 
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